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Preface 


This book, as originally written and now revised, is addressed 
to you who are homemaldng teachers young in experience or, 
perhaps, as yet only student teadiers in college preparing to 
teach. Our experiences in working with you have shown us that 
you are enthusiastic^ interested in your worl;; sincerely Interested 
in high-school pupils, eager to be good teachers, and eager to 
keep up-to-date in your profession. 

Homenaking education should alu’ays be flexible and adapt- 
able. It must continually adjust to changing conclitfons if it is to 
be effective. But It must keep Its basic pbVosopby Intact; namely, 
that its central purpose is to develop persons capable of shaping 
for themselves a satisfying home and family life. 

Just as when this book xvas first written, teadiing consists of 
studying the group to be taught and the situation in which that 
group hves; determining the objectives to be sought; making 
plans for reaching those objectives; following these plans; evalu- 
ating the resulting progress toward the diosen objectives, and, at 
times, repeating certain of these activities until the objectives are 
successfully reached. But more than ever today teaching is recog- 
nized as a co-operative enterprise in which pupds and ofteJ 
parents share respansibillty. 

Emphasis upon learning the ways of democracy by living 
them in the school makes co-operative planning and working to- 
getlier in the classroom and problem-solving especially im- 
portant. The bomcmaJdag teacher today is expected to cany more 
responsibilities than were caqjccted of her tiventy years ago. She 
may teach boys’ classes or co^^dueational classes in family living. 
She may advise a chapter of Future Hwnemakers or Ne>v Home- 
makers of America. She is oltea a counselor of girls. She may 
teach or sugervise adult classes, and her community responsihili- 
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ties are likely to be numerous. In this revision, therefore, we have 
given consideration to all of these and the emphasis formerly 
given to teacher-pupil co-operation in planning and doing, and 
to problem-solving has been increased. 

Visual aids have always been used to a large extent in the 
home-economics classroom. But a greatly increased emphasis is 
now placed upon audio-visual aids in all phases of education. For 
this reason we have given special attention to the use which the 
homemaking teacher may make of both audio- and visual 
materials. 

In thit edition we have been guided by the same basic 
philosophy of homemaldag education formerly expressed- Bat, 
iccognMng dianges that have taken place in family life and in 
education, we have revised much of the material in the earlier 
editions and also included new material which may help you keep 
up-to-date in your profession. We hope you find in these 
pages concrete help to nuke your teaching vital, dynamic^ and 
satisfying. 

M. W. 

M. S. L. 
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~ CHAPTER I ~ 


The Successful Teacher of Homemaking 


Wlial makes a successful teacher of horocmaking? There 
seems to he no agreement among the various answers to the 
question, What makes a good teacher? One prominent edu- 
cator said many years ago that all homemakmg teachers 
should be married. At that lime married women were, quite 
generally, not accepted as teachers, but today over a fliird 
of tlie homeraaking teachers are married women.* There is, 
however, no evidence that married women are better 
teachers of homemaklng than the unmarried. 

A certificate granting a legal right to teach is required for 
teachers in every state, but this legal right does not guarantee 
success. No superintendent of schools selects a teacher on 
the basis of legal requirements only, and no one concerned 
with the education of teachers makes recommendations on 
the basis of legal requirements, graduation from college, or 
homemaking experience alone. Many studies have been made , 
in an attempt to forecast success in teadiing, but no study or 
group of studies has been conclusive.* The education faculty 

* Committee on Research and PnblicaUoBs, 'Tactors AlTctting the Satts- 
factions of Home Economics Teaedww," AVA Research Bulletin No. 8 
(Washington, D.C., American Vocational AssodaUon, Inc., 1943}. 

'For a reWew of studies, sec Sandtford, Cameron, Conws}', and Long, 
"ForeeasUng Teaching Ability." Department of Education Research Bulletin 
No. 8, /Toronto, Canada. University rf Torwato, not dated). 

Also A. 5. Bart and others. The UeaturStneTit tmd Fredicticn of Teaching 
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of Stanford University in their book, The ChaUen^e of Etfo* 
cation, have claimed that for any teacher a well-adjusted 
personality, understanding of and interest in children, a rich 
personal life, social responsibility, social acceptability, prac- 
tical knowledge of psychology, and broad scholarship are 
important for success. 

A study of student-teacher rating devices and of the opin- 
ions of many educators, and the observation of many teachers 
of home economics suggest that a successful homemaking 
teacher possesses what most people call "penjonality," is 
physically fit, knows and is interested in girls and their home 
problems, knows her subject matter, understands and par- 
ticipates in school and community activities, lives a broad 
personal life, is at ease in social situations, has a sound phi- 
losophy of education, and is skillful in the use of teaching 
techniques. 

Until further scientific studies determine hr us the definite 
characteristics of a good teacher, we can only consider here 
those which experienced educators think important, and In- 
terpret them as they relate to the field of bomcmaking edu- 
cation. 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS AND SUCCESS 

Personal characteristics. If you ask pupils to describe a 
teacher whom they think is a good teaidier you will receive 
such answers as these: “She is interested in us," “She is so 
enthusiastic about her work," "She has made the rooms so 
attractive," or "She makes the work so interesting." Describ- 
ing someone whom they consider a poor teacher they will 
frequently say: “She is sarcastic," “She does not care about 
us," “The work is not interesting," “She does not dress well,” 
or “She is not neat." 


EJirfency; A Summary of InvettlgaUoiu (XladisoD, Wiscoiism, Drabar PubU- 
cations. Inc., 1948), p. 81. 
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A study of good and poor teachers of social studies re- 
ported by Barr in 1929 is still of interest to prospective 
teachers. He reported:* 

Pa-sona] qualities are vety lmp<atant ones from the standpoint of 
supervision. It is very difficult ior some supervisors to disUngubh be- 
hveen good'Ioobing teachers and good teachers. From the evidence at 
hand, it seems that when /udgeo by persona] appearance, personal 
charm, and attractiveness, p^r teachers have the aavantage over good 
teachers. Good teachers, however, showed marked superiority m physi- 
cal vigor and in enthusiasm; many poor teachers showed an absence 
of these qualities. Very few writers have placed sufficient emphasis 
upon energy, vitality, and alertness as prerequisites to teaching success. 
Good teasers showed superior self-control (this is to be expected), 
less reserve and greater earnestness. There was really a marked differ- 
ence ui the amount of self-control shown by good teachers svhen com- 
pared ^^dlh poor teachers. Good teachers are much more appreciative, 
more sympathetic, and much pleasanter on the whole, than poor 
teadiers. In this connection, os has already been noted, good tearmers 
were in the habit of nodding appreciatively, commenting favorably 
and smiling as they worked with their pupils hi the classroom. So masked 
is this practice among good teachers and so noticeably absent among 
poor teachen . . . that it Is almost possible to fudge the quality of 
teaching by the number of nods and smiles distributed about the class 
during a certain period. Good teachers abo usually possessed a better 
speaking voice and a keener sense of humor . . . Finwy, poor teachers 
possessed. . . a number of negative attributes not found among good 
teaclicrs; some were sarcastic, some dirtatorial, and others indifferent. 

A good teacher is a good leader. A leader is one who influ- 
ences the thinking, attitudes, and actions of people. Tliere- 
fore a good teaclier should have tliose qualities which are 
needed for leadership. But what are those qualities? Here too 
Ave find no general agreement. Haiman * has said that a 
leader who releases the creative talents of a group must be 
a well-adjusted personality, and must have respect for and 
be concerned about other human beings. He mtist be sensi- 

• A. S. Barr, Choracterirtie Dlfferenet* in the Teaching rCTfcfm«r>c« 
Good and Poor Teachett of the Sochd Stvdiee (BloomlogtCT, ISinob, ZSihlic 
School Puhliihing Co.. 1929), pp. 74-75. 118. 

* FreaiJfo S, i/aizavia, C/vi/p end DemoersUe Aciion fSeetcsi, 

lIoDghton MiflUn Company, 1951). 
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live to the moods of the group with which he is working. He 
must have knowledge. He must have a sense of humor. Ho 
must be able to verbalize, that is, express ideas clearly and 
easily. He must be enthusiastic, yet mature and patient. His 
energy must be used for useful purposes. 

Yough • pointed out that there is no agreement concerning 
what qualities are necessary for good group leadership, but 
he listed, as of first importance, intelligence, a liberal atti- 
tude, enthusiasm, fdendliness, and integrity. He also said 
that a highly successful leader may be inconspicuous. Others 
have described qualities which are needed for good teaching 
in terms of a feeling of security, emoUonal adjustment, inde- 
peridence, and social adjustment- 
Writing about college teachers, Tead * staled fiiat good 
teachers know their subject matter, are enthusiastic over 
helping others learn, are interested in young people, and 
patient svith the \vay others think. They need vitality and 
physical stamina. They need a positive outlook on life. They 
need to be citizens of the community in which they live. He 
said, “In short, the good teacher needs to be a good person.” 
\Vbat Tead svrote of college leadrers may also be considered 
pertinent to borne-economics teadiers. 

A nationwide study of the satisfactions of home-economics 
teachers \vas published by the American Vocational Associa- 
tion in 194S.* In diat study, 97.4 per cent of the large group 
investigated indicated that one of their greatest sati^actions 
in teaching was "helping pupils develop in worth-while 
ways.” According to this report, interest in yoxing people is 
a characteristic of home-economics teachers but there is no 
evidence that it is a trait confined to good teachers; in fact, 

* Wilber A. Yougb, Improcing Human JisJatlans Jr» School Administration 
(New York, Haipei and Bratben, 1949). 

‘Oidway Tead. CotUge Teacl$ine end CoHege Learning (New Haven, 
Yale Univeisiiy lYess, 1949). 

r Committee on Reseordi and Pnbbc^iaQS. "Factors Affecting the SaUs- 
factioos RMne Bconomica Teacbeis," op. cii. 
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inasmuch as almost 100 per cent expressed such interest, the 
trait obviously does not discriminate between good and poor 
teachers. 

A study of homemaking teachers in one state indicates 
some differences behvcca good and poor teachers which are 
worth consideration.* Tliree supervisors and t\vo teacher 
trainers selected thirty-six teachers for tlie study. Twelve of 
these were consider^ outstanding teachers, twelve were 
considered above average, and twelve non-proficient. These 
teachers were studied through interviews witli superintend- 
ents, teachers, high-school pupils, and mothers of higb-sdiool 
pupib. Results showed that all of the outstanding teachers: 

1. Had broad Interests 

2. Were enthusiastia about teaching 

3. Wero ablo to express beliefs which they also practised in their 
own penonal living 

d. Had developed coradence of their pupils in them and in turn 
showed conGdeoce in die pupils 

5. Cuided pupils in immediate problems 

6. Flasaed co-operatively with pupils 

7. Worked eo-opcraUvely with pupih in impioviag and maintain- 
ing tlie department 

8. C^perated with other departments 

9. Used tlie sdiool and conuaunity facilities in tlicir teacliing 

10. Cooperated witli community groups on commuruty pro/ccts 

11. Were cousulted by others, iomding parents 

On the otlierhand, the non-proficient teachers: 

1. Varied In their scope of interests; half of them had limited 
interests 

2. Lacked enthusiasm - 

• 3. Were not clear in their thinking 

4. Had little confidence in themselves 

5. Had unsatisfactory relationships vrith pupils 

'6. Were Ineffective in guidance 

7. Did the planning themsehes 

« Characteristle Differences among Ifomcmaltng Teachers of Varying 
Vroffdeney (Lansing, Michigan, The Departaent of Education, Michigan 
Stale Concce, and State Board of Control for Vocational Educatioiu August, 
19 «). 
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8. Did not improve tlieir departments 

9. Used few school or community facilities in their work 

10. Gave little if any crMiperatioo to community groups 

11. Were seldom consulted £<» advice by other teachers or parents 

The also stated that Tcnowledge of subject matter 
and health contribute considerably to high achievement.” 
Little difference between ihe good and the poor teachers 
was evident in personal appearance, social ease, poise, tact, 
and courtesy or in the use of English and voice. 

A home-economics teather is and should be like other 
teachers. She should have a personality through which 
she can and does develop good persona] relationship svith 
pupils, with other teachers, Wth school administrators, and 
svith people in the community. 

Developmg one's personality. It used to he believed that 
good teachers were bom and not made. It also used to be 
accepted that one’s personally was fixed and could not be 
changed after one readied maturity. Now, however, it is 
believed that it is \vithln one’s power to improve personally, 
if ihe furpose to da so is tcithln oncseJf. Traits cannot be 
developed for someone else. De\'elapment must be accom- 
plished for on^elf and by oneself. 

It is important that you as a prospective teacher recognize 
the qualities you have that will help you to succeed and those 
that may delay or pre\’ent the success you ^vant. Working 
faithfully to overcome vreaVaicsses that can be corrected, and 
to develop those characteristics which you do not possess, 
will help you to succeed. You should also recognize, without 
conceit, diose good traits which are your strongest points. 
These, too, you should try to strengthen, for your very finest 
trait, supremely developi^, may compensate for a weaker 
one and carry you to success. 

The experienced teacher may abo find a self-analysis 
valuable. Why is she successful with this piece of work? or 
why, for instance, docs she find supervising the study hall 
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SO difficult? Perhaps her success or her difficulty is due to 
personal qualities. She, too, can increase her teaching suc- 
cess by developing her desirable characteristics to the maxi- 
mum and improving her weak ones. 

No one knows yet the best way to evaluate personality or 
to develop it, but we do know that w'e are bom with certain 
potentialities, that we develop those potentialities through 
the years, and that one’s experiences are all-important in 
determining the direction of ones development and the 
extent to which the potentialities «ire achieved. You can 
develop in character or personality if you have a strong pur- 
pose to do so. If you are a timid person, you cannot become 
brave overnight; neither xvill poise and self-confidence grow 
like mushrooms; but a plan of procedure carefully, con- 
sistently, and continually followed will accomplish a great 
deal. 

The physical part of us is the most obvious and perhaps 
the easiest to improve. Of coune you cannot change your 
height or the color of your eyes, but you can improve your 
personal appearance. You can keep your hair weU-groomed, 
your skin dean and healthy looking, your posture good, your 
clothes in good taste and well cared for. You can so dress 
your hair that it improves your appearance; you can so choose 
your clothes that you emphasize your best features and sub- 
ordinate your poor ones. 

Knowledge and use oE accepted social customs should 
certainly be an attribute of any person who works \vith 
people. Tliere are customary forms of expression and of social 
usage that one needs to know and use in order to live and 
work weU witli people. 

Our ways of doing all the everyday things, from the moment we 
begin a day till its close, our entrances and eidts. our manner of sitting 
and rising, speaking, walldng, talking, meeting friends, giving orders, 
domg business, entertaining and being entertained, going here and 
there about tl\e earth, form the exterior which is all most people ever 
get of us. There may be pure gold deep down inside, but we can’t ask 
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and you as a teacher may make your personal life what you 
wU. You are, or sliould be, a person who lives a normal, 
wholesome life witli interests other than your work. Your 
count)' and your town have much of interest, no matter how 
small they are, and if you look with <^cs that see and listen 
^vilh ears that hear, you will find a wealth of interest in things 
around you. You w^I not want to be a person at one time 
and a teacher at another, but at all times a person teadiing, 
contributing to and receiving from the communi^ in whi^ 
you live. 

Teachers are soda] beings whose happiness in life depends in large 
measure on lire relations they have estabmlied with their families, th& 
friends, their co-worfeers, and their students. Not only bis own personal 
happiness hut the success he ulU have In teaching and tlie welfare of 
the hoys and girts ho teaches will have their roots in the emotional 
security wldch eacli teacher has in his sodal relations. ^V)>elber or sot 
a teacher can provide an atmosphere conducive to meotal hymens for 
his students, svbcther he can help his students to attain some measure 
of emotional relaxation ssill depend to some extent upon the niceoss 
he has in Ids own relationships with people and tlie insight he has 
attained into the causes of his own frustrations and defeats.'” 

Home-economics teachers want to live where they feel at 
home, wJjere tliey can be independent, and where th^ can 
have their friends visit them. This is one Implication of the 
relation between satisfactions in teaching and a teacher's 
living arrangements as shown by the national study men- 
tioned before. Uving under such conditions, you can be a 
“social being” and can establish friendly social relations with 
others. This is important ' 

You may be interested in analyzing the breadth and rich- 
ness of your o\vn experiences by answering the following 
questions: 

1. Are you a participadag member of a social organization? A 
church organization? 

lols Kayden Meek and olhen, Pcr»CTi^.5oetoI D^lopment of Boys end 
C(rU tcUh ImpliceHons for Sectmdary £<lucetfon (New York, Cennmittee on 
Workshops, l4egTessiv-e flducaUon Assoedatioa, 1940), p. 83. 
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2. Have you sponsored a ^oup of young girls such as Campfire? 
Girl Scouts? Rainbow? 4-H Qub? Have you been a member? 

3. Have you taken such active part in organizations that you are 
at ease in the use of parliamentary procedures? 

4. Have you worked with groups sufficiently that you can con- 
tribute to a group discussion and speak easily before a group of 
people? 

5. Do you belong to some fraternal organization? 

6. Have you played bridge often enough to play acceptably well? 

7. Have you nad sufficient eatperience in social groups that you 
are at ease and con cotrverse easily? 

8. Do you dance acceptably well? 

S. Do you play tennisr Coli? Do you skate? Ski? Hike? Camp? 

10. Have you led or directed group sports or games? 

11. Have you assisted with ^oup music? 

12. Have you taken part in dramatics? 

13. Have you talked over the radio? 

14. Have you traveled outside your own home and college com- 
munities? 

15. Have you earned money for yourself? 

16. Have you worked with sonte business firm where It was neces- 
sary for you to meet and adjust to people quickly? 

17. Do you read books and select them with djscrimination? 

18. Do you read the daily paper? Weekly news digest? A weekly 
or monthly magazine of general interest? 

19. Do you read and converse about current social and political 
movements? 

20. Have you ever seen your state or national legislative bodies at 
work? 

21. Have you attended a concert given by a famous ordiestra? 
Musician? 

22. Have you attended grand opera? 

23. Do you select the movies you see and the radio programs you 
hear with discrimination? 

24. Have you attended sport contests? 

25. Have you attended Mid meets? 


HOME EXPERIENCE AND SUCCESS 
It has been said, “Those who can, do; those who can’t, 
teach." This is, of course, a friendly thrust at the teacher. In 
homo economics it should not he true in any sense. The 
teacher of home economics ^ould be a well-dressed woman. 
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be a good manager, be able to serve excellent meals, and be 
able to ^vork well with people. 

■ Psychologists tell us that \ve leam by doing. It is doubtful 
that one can leam homemaking simply by studying it in 
college classes. Class experience tmdoubtedly needs to be 
supplemented by home living and practical experience. Of 
course nearly every girl who reaches her senior year in 
college has lived for some twenty years, more or less, as a 
member of a family group, sometimes nitlj considerable 
responsibility, someKmes xvilh \-ery little. Tlie home of the 
twentieth century, with its small family, few rooms, labor- 
saving devices, custom-made clotlies, and factory-prepared 
food, .does not demand tl»e active participation of several 
members of the family in order to make the mechanical 
phases run smoothl}'. Tlie growing girl of today is interested 
in many things outside of the home; when there are few 
demands in Uie home, she naturally docs not carry much 
responsibility and may have only limited homemaking experi- 
ence. Therefore, a prospective homemaldng teaclier needs to 
review her past experience and if it lias been meager plan 
to gain the home e.Tperience she needs. 

If you wU think of the teacher’s job for a few minutes, 
you will readily acknowledge the following reasons for ex- 
pecting tliat home-economics teachers should have voca- 
tional— that is, homemaking— experiences: 

1. Doing a thing insures learning it 

2. Doing a thing oneself helps develop an appreciation of 
its value and its difficulty. 

3. Doing things herself in a home situation helps a teacher 
understand the high-sdiool girl in her home relations. 

4. Knowing about borne problems from one’s own experi- 
ence enables one to help others with similar problems. 

6, Having liad successful homemaking e.Tperieoce inspires 
conlTtfcncc in the teacher on Ifie part of parents. 
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Securing home experience. If you are in college, for nine 
months of tlie year and sometimes more, you are usually 
boarding and rooming. During this time you have little op- 
portunity to cany responsibility for home activities. IVhen 
you go home for the summer vacation, you may be more or 
less the guest of tire family or you may be earning money to 
complete your college course. In any event, you may have 
slipped out of the routine of family life. The girl who is in 
college is very often cut off for most of four years from 
opportunities to gain the homcmaking experience that would 
be of value to her in the years to come. 

Some colleges require summer projects in the home-eco- 
nomics curric^um, by which a student may be expected to 
do a certain amoimt of clothing construction between her 
freshman and sophomore years and foods work between ber 
sophomore and junior years. This insures a limited amount of 
practical experience before graduation although not enough 
to develop necessary skill The home-management house also 
provides opportunity for experience, especially in the man- 
agerial field, and for this purpose has become a recognized 
part of the college curriculum in home economics. But after 
all, the best \vs.y for you to gain experience is to assume as 
much responsibility for a home sit^tion as conditions will 
allow. You might gi\’e your mother a vacation for a summer; 
both of you will profit from it. 

If you have worked your way through college by helping 
in homes and at institutional affair, you have gained voca- 
tional experience in a most worth-while Nvay, tlrough perhaps 
unfortunately at the expense of some of your social develop- 
ment or even of your health. Y’et from the standpoint of later 
teaching efficiency, you may well consider it a privilege to 
assume every responsibility in the homemaking field for 
wHch you have an opportunity. You may svish to make a list 
of your homemaking experiences and see what fvuther 
experience you should try to acqvdre. 
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Standards of experience. Of course, all of your experience 
may not be as good as it looks on paper. It is quite possible 
for you to have done many things in a home and yet to have 
been satisfied with a standard of accompUsbmenl far below 
what would be expected of a teacher. Have the meals you 
planned been well prepared and served? Have clothes you 
made been artistically and appropriately designed? It is 
when the standards are sound that the experience will be 
valuable. 

For approval to teach vocational homemaking in schools 
subsidized by the National Vocational Education Acts, most 
stales require two years of home experience. This has been 
interpreted to mean two years as a daughter in a home. 

It should not be assumed from all this emphasis that voca- 
tional e.xpcrieQce is more important than ability to teach or 
than understanding of giHs and their homes. Actual teach- 
ing ability is extremely important to any home-economics 
teacher. Given a fine persooall^.and vocational experience, 
^vith no ability to teaclt and no understanding of girls and 
their home environment, you %vill not be a success; but, all 
other things being equal, an increased amount of ^'OcaUonal 
experience of the best quality w'ill increase your chance of 
success. 

tMPORTANCE OF UNDEnSTANDING GIRLS, 
PEOPLE, nOKfES, FAMILIES, AND 
COMMUNITIES 

If you as a homemaking leather are to plan u-ith your 
girls as well os for them, and so to guide their planning that 
your co-operative cxi>erienccs develop them both in personal 
and in family living, you wiH find It indispensable to know 
each girl as an individual and also as she is in her own home 
surroundings. How much responsibility does she carry at 
home? \Vliat are her chief interests and anjbitions? \\'Iiat is 
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her menial level? Emotional mahirity? Is she well-ad|usled 
to her family? To the sdiool? What ore her dominant traits? 
In what land of a home does she live? IIow happy are the 
relations in her family? On what economic and social level 
does her family live? 

An imderstanding of practical psychology is of infinite 
value in helping one to understand people. A study of mental 
hygiene and also objective observance of behavior of people 
are valuable. Experiences with little children in a preschool 
laboratory, or with older oives in a Sunday-school class, in a 
Campfire group, or on a playground will also increase your 
understanding. Watching, working with, playing svith people, 
both children and grownups, will pay big dividends in your 
professional life. 

When one leaves college and enters professional work, 
one’s life is not bound by home and college but is as broad 
as society itself; and the ability to think, act, and work with 
local, state, and national groups becomes more important 
Teadiers are looked upon as leaders in social thinking even 
on controversial subjects. So, for the modem teacher, just a 
knowledge of the community is insufficient. Active participa- 
tion in community life in those activities in which other 
normal people are interested is advisable. 

How well do you understand community life? To what 
extent can you participate intelligently in social movements? 
How well do you know the various communities in which you 
have lived? How much do you know about the business and 
professional men and women in your home town? About the 
labor unions? Merchant groups? Social welfare? Relief organ- 
izations? Forums? Library? How socially conscious are you? 

Knowing girls, homes, and community is so important for 
homemaldng teachers that much more should be said than 
can ^veIl be discussed at this point; therefore, a later diapter 
will be devoted to means of gaining this knowledge. (See 
Chapter V.) 
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IMPORTANCE OF A PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION, AND OF TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

Education for lioracmaking draws upon many subject- 
matter fields and contributes to others. For this reason, if for 
no otlier, you need to develop a sound philosophy of your 
own field. You need to have a thorough understanding of the 
purposes of education in general— of how you, in the area 
of education for home living can do your bit toward develop- 
ing integrated individuals. \Vhat is the function of the 
school? \Vhat is the function of your particular part in the 
school? Wiat can homemaldng contribute to the total school 
program? What part does It play in vocational education? 
ivhat are its objectives and what is its relation to the other 
objectives of education? Shall your work aim at tnie home- 
making ability? Shall it aim at developing the ability to 
carry Uie responsibilities of the home helper? Shall It aim 
at personal development and pe«onal care only? Shall it 
aim at family living? Shall you plan to develop greater 
interest in home responsibilities? Shall yon plan to develop 
the applications of homemaldng principles or merely an 
understanding of them? Sh-all you answer these questions hy 
yourself or in co-operation wUi j-our pupils? WiUi parents? 
With other teachers In the school? Tliese arc questions you 
%vili meet and have to anssver. 

A good teacher is skillful in the use of teaching methods 
and tcclmigues which are effective when svorking with 
people. As mentioned before, a person may know her subject 
and not be able to teach. Every college has men who are 
experts, who are autlioritics in Uielr lines of work, but who ■ 
arc unable to develop young people under their cliaige, that 
is, to tejch them. A woman may herself be expert in the 
guidauw of little cliildrcn but not be able to develop similar 
ability in a lugb-school gith She may herself be able to make 
a beautiful gosvn but be unable to teach anollier to do so. 
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One teacher obtains splendid results in conslniction work, 
another does not; one teacher has keen interest in her class, 
another does not; one can secure keen tlnnking and good 
group discussion, anotlier has a listless class. Good results 
are not achieved by chance. The)' come from skillful use of 
teaching techniques. 

LEGAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
TEAaUNC IlOMEMAiaXG 
Because of variation in the legal or certification require- 
ments in different stales, it is inadxTsablc to make any definite 
statements here concerning them. The student who looks 
forward to leaching home economics in any particular state 
should leam its requirements from the Slate Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Qualifications for teaching home economics in schools 
approved under the National Vocational Education Acts ore 
frequently higher and more rigid tlun those required by law 
for schools not receiving aid authorized by these acts. Such 
teaching requirements are delennincd in each state by the 
State Board for Vocational Education. Requirements vary 
somewhat from state to state. For day spools in home 
economics these requirements usually include as a minimum: 

1. A Badielor of Arts (or Sdence) degree, svitb a major 
in home economics, from a college or university ap- 
proved by the State Board for Vocational Education, 
and with certain tedmical and related course require- 
ments. 

2. Courses in education iacluding special methods and 
super\’i5ed teaching in home economics. 

3. A certificate to lea^ in the state in question. 

Satisfying the legal requirements to lead), either in voca- 
tional or general home economics, does not, hms’Cver, imply 
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that you will secure a position or that you will hold it. Getting 
and holding a position svill depend upon how well you meet 
the other qualifications discussed in this chapter. 

PROBLEMS 

1. Think of two teachers of home economics whom you know, one 
considered a good teadier and the other a poor or mediocre teacher. 
Analyze their characteristics. Kow favorably do they compare with 
the characteristics essential to success in teaching home economics as 
given in this chapter? 

2. Think of two teachers of any subject other than home economics, 
one of whom has been highly successful and the other unsuccessful or 
mediocre. Analyze their characteristics also; evaluate tlrem by the 
essential teaching characteristics as listed in this chapter. What similarJ- 
ties and differences do you see in the qualifications demanded for 
success as a teacher of home economics and as a teacher in other fields? 

3. If you are an undergraduate student, plan what you will peed 
to do while completing your eolkge course in order to qualify yourself 
for a certificate to teach home ecoDomics, and also for being approved 
to teach io a vocational school. 

4. Mr. Raymond was very proud of Julia, who was in the eighth 
grade and was taldng home economics. *rl)e ^1 was interested in her 
sewing, and without any suggestions from her teacher, made a simple 
wash dnss at home. Her father praised her for it and suggested that 
she t^e it to school and show it to the home-economics teaclier. '"Oh, 
nol I wouldn't do that for anythiog," she said. 

What possible reasons can you suggest fm her answer? 

5. Mary Allen, a junior in college, fa loobng forsvard with keen 
interest to teach&ig home economics. She ^vants to be a successful 
teacher. Although she has worked part of her way through college, she 
has been able to play volley ball oae year and hu ettended the meet- 
ings of the Young Women's Christian Association on the campus. She 
druses in fair taste but would never be pointed out as an example of 
a well-dressed girl. She is quiet when in a group and b slow about 
e^resshig herself or about suggestiug ideas, although her judgment b 
usually good when she does so. She realizes that lacn initiative, 
enthusiasm, soml poise, and other traits. She has done clerical work 
during the siunmer and during off hours in her college course and bos, 
tbere^re, not been able to assume homemaklng responsibilitie os 
mu^ as she xvould have liked. She wiQ need to continue working 
part-time to complete her college course. 

Give thb g^t some definite suggestions for living cm the campus, 
and for contacts with people in tl» neat two years, will insure for . 
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her some development of those traits and abilities she has learned are 
important to achieve success in teaching home economics. 

6. Miss Bond graduated from a four-year course in home economics 
in a standard college. Her home had always been in a large city, and 
she was an only daughter of a father with comfortable means. She had 
never carried great rc^nsibllity at home but had always helped with 
the housework under her mother's direction. She was a good student 
at collece, had a pleasing personality and social poise. This ^1 
acceptM a position in a rural consolidated sdiool of abmt one hundred 
pupils. What advice would you ^ve to her in order that ihe might 
adapt her homemaking practices to this new situation? 
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~ CHAPTER II ~ 


Philosophy of Homemaking Education 


Before proceeding furtlicr, it seems advisable to give 
stderation to the philosophy that underlies hometoa S 
education, for whatever responsibilities you assume as 
home-economics teacher, and how you assume diem» ^ 
depend upon your philosophy of homemaldng, of educdtJ®» 
and of life. Many of the beliefs that direct your action xaVf 
have been acquired by absorption from youi past experiences 
and may l\ave been unchallenged by yourseU or anyone els® 
among your acquaintances. Other beliefs may be ^e 
of a good deal of observation, of study and investigation, and 
of much careful weighing of findings and opinions, so that 
what you now believe is really the result of your own mature 
judgment. Probably up to thi< time you have not given much 
consideration to the maldrig of carefully drawn conclusions 
about some of the Important questions which are of concern 
to forward-looking home-economics teachers. 

Events of the past decade have stimulated much question- 
ing of whether education as now carried on is worth the 
cost and the effort, and whether the efforts are being applied 
in the right direction and tmvaxd the most desirable ends. 
Naturally home economics has received its share of scrutiny. 
NVhat should he tau^t in home economics? How should it 
be taught? Just what is the function of home-economics edu- 
cation? Is Its function to prepare for future home lesponsi- 
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bilities? To aid in meeting present home responsibilities? Or 
to help students to meet their everyday personal problems? 
Is homemafang education more dosely related to vocational 
education or to general education, or does it have an equally 
important place in both? These are some of the questions 
you need to face squarely and seek diligently to answer for 
yourself whether you are a prospective teacher, or one al- 
ready in the field who is trying to give tlie best leadership 
possible in her community. 

EVOLUTION OF BELIEFS CONCERNING 
HOME ECONOXnCS 

The following quotations show how far from agreement 
educators have been about the function of home economics 
in the field of education, and how thought concerning its 
function has evolved. 

Home economies: a group of related subjects. Bonscr 
expressed the philosophy of home economics in 1930 as 
follows: ‘ 

The wnception of tome econom/cs which we believe to he soundy 
and which is developing as practicable In some schools, is Uiat of a 
group of dosely related subjecls in which, 'nud ihrough which, the 
various elements constitute a comprohensive whole, representing the 
personal and family needs at girk and women. . . . Out of all of these 
cemtrihutine factors; giving them place and perspective, a philosophy 
of home lim should W devetoped. By a philosophy 6f home life is 
not meant an abstract, detached conception. Fmv high school girls or 
even adults would be able to fonn\iIate sudi a philosophy in academic 
terms. But there could and should be devetoped a body of ideals, 
attitudes, convictions, purposes, understandings, and loyalties. . 

Home economics! a way of living. Lawrence Frank also 
e.'cpressed fits views in 1930 in these words; * 

» Frederick Bonscr, "Ootilanding IVoUaas Confronting Home Economics 
to the Sdiools," Sciioof Lj/c, VoL 18 tFebmaiy, 19^1), p. 109. 

» Lawrence Frank, “Trainlttg to lIomemaitBg Contributes lo Higher 
Staad.rrds of Living,” Scfieol Lift, VuL 18 (Havtuther, ISdOh pp- 
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Homema^Mg is more than a fob or a profession; it is a way of living, 
and it for a kind of educational experience that transcends any- 
thing which we have considered heretofore as vocational or profes- 
sional training. In the Erst place, it calk for an understanding of human 
nature and an insight into human behavior which no mere professional 
training or series of courses can convey- ... If we are to help young 
people to live more intelligently and sanely, we cannot content our- 
selves with teaching skills or developing mere vocational proficiency. 
We rnust educate for the future and the kind of life which those young 
people are going to live ten or more years from now. ... It would 
seem that the only reason for invoking vocational elBdeney as our 
guide and of appealing to vocational interests in our students was our 
inability to gel outside the usual pre-occupation with subjects and 
departments and courses. If we are determined to set up specific sub- 
ject matter which must be taught, then it may be necessary for us to 
work in terms of a vocational program and depend upon a vocational 
interest. By way of contrast, however, if we are prepared to accept the 
conception of homcmaking as a way of living and a product of 
expenmdog, particularly in the field of aesthetic experience and the 
gaining of understanding and indghts, it would be safe to say that 
we did not need to rely upon a desultory vocational interest. . . . 

Home economics: a vocation. In an address given before 
the Fourth National Conference of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics in 1929, James E. Russell said; * 

First, homemakiiig is the noblest of professions and the sorriest of 
trades, and second the wife and moth^ makes her job a trade or a 
profession according as sHe fits herself for it 

A profession difiers from a trade in the extent and character of the 
knowledge required and in the ideals which it sets up. Ihe girl in the 
home who works under mother's direction and supervision, who has 
tasks which she must perform, and who is required to attain a certain 
standard of efficiency without over-much understanding of what she 
does or why she does It is in reality an apprentice to a bade. But the 
woman who is self-reliant and self-directive because sbe Imows what 
she does and why she does It who has ideals of homemaking which 
outrun housekeeping, who regards her work not merely in the interests 
of the family, but as the mainspring of society, such a woman is 
practicing the finest profession on earth. . . . Home economics has 
com© into our schools to supplement apprentice training given in the 

* James E. Russell, "Next Steps in Homemaking,*’ Progresrice I/ome Eco- 
nomic* Edueafion, Home Economics Letter No. 9 (Washington, D.C., Office 
of Education, U.S. Department of Interior, 1929 ) . 
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home. Perhaps, I might better tsiy, it has come into our schools be- 
cause apprentice training Is no longer given in most homes. . , . 

It has been taught as a vocational subject, and certain technical 
skills have been reckoned as its proper objective. If we have learned 
am^ng from teaching vocational subjects it Is tliat a vocational 
subject cannot bo taught easily or successfully to those who have no 
vocational interest The will to leam. the desire to succeed, is a neces- 
sary perequisite to success in acquiring vocational skills. ... No one 
doubts the prcscnco of vocational interest in girls when engaged to 
many or of young mothers when confronted with the rearing of their 
first bom. . . . Xiy cnnclurion therefore is that a vocational interest is 
prerequisite to success in teaching household arts. . . . Some enthusiasts 
racing the problem of hetmemaking seo in the job the whole round of 
education, ^ey see in the home the need for art, music and literature; 
for religion, character Iniilding and the social graces; for mathematics 
and all of l^e sciences; for cwd care and hygienic surroundings; for 
house planning, lighting, heating, and plumbing ... in a word, the 
needs of homemaking are co.estensfve with life itself, and so include 
all education. ... I contend that homemaking is second to no other 
vocation in the world. Its worfd-wfde reach Is evident ton the almost 
infinite variety of Its service. On every level there is wmrk to bo done 
in end for the home. And wherever trainioc is given in school for any 
vocation whatever, there would I give putce for training in home* 
making. I would supplement the esperienee of the home and whatever 
type of vocational training is suited to the intellectual status of the 
learner. ... My point is that if we sverc frankly to agree on vocational 
efficiency os our great objective, wo should be spending our best elforts 
on finding the best kind of vocational training suited to diiferent levels 
and to particular needs. 

Home economics os Iiomcmaking. In 1928 Mrs. S. M. N. 
Mans, formerly National President of the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, expressed the homemaking viewpoint as fol- 
lows: * 

I cannot tell you what sort of courses you should have in home 
economics or ho^v these should be taught, but 1 have ^vatched the 
developments of this work in my own state and have come to the con- 
clusion that there should be very close cooperation between the home 
and the school in the teaching of bomcmaklng; that the girl's home 
should be Iho laboratory In which she should work. If every home- 

* Mrs. S. M. N. Mans, “The Kind of Ifooie Economics Needed for 
School Girls," Home Economics Xietta No, S (Washington, D.C., Office of 
Edocation, U.S, Department of the Interior. 1828), p. 2. 
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economics teacher should see fit to have tlie girl use her o\vn home as a 
laboratory, her own family problems as a basis for her course of study, 
and to make the girl feel that she is receiving a practical education in 
this important subject, it would mean a great deal to the future home- 
makers. Instead of having theoretical homes and problems to solve, let 
us have their own homes, with the family budgets and relationships. 

In the senior high school the problem is not to teach tho girl to cook 
one dish, but to serve a meal and feed the family; not to sew a seam 
or make a dress but to plan her own and the family wardrobe within 
Ae family budget; not make a few ornaments for the home, but the 
imp^an^ of making the home beautiful Inside and ouL It is the dut)’ 
of the high school to teach the girl the value of family relationships 
and loyalty to the family and community; and to make her feel the 
value and the importance of child care and child training; in other 
words fit her for a comnlcte family life. We know that it is the girl who 
Is largely responsible for maintaining the right attitude and relation' 
slups withm the family. The home economics teacher, more than any 
other teadier, ^ the opportunity of planting in the soul of the girl, 
Jw for home, family life, and the feeling of sacrediness of parenthood. 

This, after all. is the chief aim of education. 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, sometimes called the Father of Voca- 
tional EducaUon, writing in 1935, indicated the need for 
spedal preparation for homemaJdng in t'ocational education 
as foUotvs: • 


In ad^tion to the obstacles and problems confronting the workers in 
all vocatjoM, including homemakers, the following difficulties and 
i^ds. m the mi^on of leaders in this field, grmv out of the wider 
f u * ** * social unit and agency for human welfare, 

woriS homemaker is the leader and admi^trator as well as a 

to iwW the home together. It is 
«hfficult to adju^ to changing housing conditions. It is 
linmn n ^ ®*^_tmportant aud difficult to secure and maintain desirable 
abnoffnhi^ .f*" ^ heccaning more necessary to make the home 

hiCTeued ^gmlton of health as a family asset. It Is 
lion in *** provide proper or adequate recrea- 

a^U fir/' I Important to make iSgent use of 

available forms of social services. It Is increasingly diffi^t to bring 
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the home up to socially desirable staodaids. It is becoming more 
difficult to become competent as a horoemalcer. 

Home economics as family life education. During the third 
decade of this century the importance of education for 
family living received added emphasis, and home economics 
received recognition for its function in such education. A 
series of quotations from the report of the Educational 
Policies Commission (1938) shows the viewpoint of that 
committee concerning the place of education for family life 
in education as a whole.* 

One important responsiblLty of education, therefore, is to improve 
and develop home and family life. . • . 

The teadiing of homemal^g skills is an important phase of family 
life education, but as in all education the development of skills sboultl 
bo correlated with the development of an understanding of tlje dy- 
namics of family reladooshlp and of the family as a changing socm 
institution and ^v^th the cultivation of appreciation and insights. 

Schools and other agencies of education have a long way to go 
before offerfugs In this phase of education svill begin to meet the nera. 
Although “wi^y home membership'’ \vns one of the seven cardinal 
principles fonnuuted In 1916, education for home and i&mSiy life is 
still unknown in many schools and a step-child of the curriculvim of 
others. 

With increasing social and politico] complications, the tasks of operat- 
ing family life and making needed adjustments in its pattern are in- 
creasing in difficulty. Education must t^d anew to this work, for the 
stakes are vital. 

Home economists themselves saw tlie evolving concepts 
somewliat as Mary Bceman expressed them in 1039.^ 

Education for home and family bring has reached the stage of 
development where emphasis is placed upon sodal values rather than 
technical values; where the individual takes precedence os'er the group, 
where the development of the Jndiridual means awareness of h^ 
drives and factors that inhibit or promote his growth by the teacher 
and the parent. 

• EducaUoaal rolieies Commisston, Tha Ttirpetes of Education Irt American 
Democracy (U’oshiigtoft. D.C-, StUoaaJ Eduestiaa AsiodttioB, 1033), 
pp. 7-1, 80-8S. 

r Majy EeaaaB, ‘Tiew Devel^wsmts ia JTome Econcjrnies Educatton,*’ 
American VccaHonaJ Aoociatim Journal, VoL 14 (September. 1939), p. 142. 
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But a concept broader than any c:tprcssed up to that time 
was sho\TO in the 10-11 yearbooks of t%vo national organiza- 
tions of educators. Family was seen by them to be 
basic to all education for all people— boys and girls, men and 
women.* 

If hotnenuJdng and family life and die rearing of cliltdren are to be 
viewed as opportujuties for living and (or enjoyment of life, then 
homemaldng education miist contrive to present the taslts of home 
management and housekeeping and child care in terms that men can 
share, without emharrasnaeot and reluctance, enjojing Ijornemaking 
and die caring and rearing of children. 

Another group of educators expressed a similar idea: * 

The family Is an institution founded on basic human relations. 
Family living goes on in a place called home. In Oils place, husband, 
Vi-ife, and chilarca share a sodat emotional and ceoDomic portnenh/p. 
This viewpoint implies that to the degree to \shich all members of a 
particular family group shore respons^Uity its bvlng is tuccessful or 
unsuccessful All mentDera of the family must, thcrcfoie. be included 
in any program of education derigned to improve living as it takes 
place in families. 

The concept embodied in homemaldng education is thus 
seen to have evolved from the so-called practical arts of 
cooking, se^viog, and housekeeping to the hroad study of 
family life for all members the family, emphasizing human 
relationships as well as homeroaking sVdlls. 

BELATION OF HOME ECXlNOAnCS TO THE 
EVOLVINC OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 
Seven Cardinal Frlnciples. In 1918 the Commission on 
Reorganization of Secondary Education of the National Edu- 

* Bess CoodylooDtz and Beulah I. Coon, and Others. Femify Living ond 
Out SehoeU, Joint Yearbook of iIm Department of Home Econoraks S the 
National Education Association and the Society for Curriculmn Study (New 
York, Appletxm-Cenhiry-Crofts, See. , 1941), p. 52. 

• Education /or F amily Life, Nineteenth Yeorbwk of the American Associa- 
tion of School Admiaistraton (WashiKton, D.C, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 1941), p. 1S2. 
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cation Association made a report in which seven aims of 
education were stated. They were education for (1) use of 
fundament^ processes, (2) citizenship, (3) use of leisure 
time, (4) ethical character, (5) health, (6) worthy home 
membership, and (7) vocational efficiency. These are called 
tlie Cardinal ftinciples of Education. Although there has 
been disagreement with the wording of these, with their 
identification as principles of education, and with the idea 
that it is the business of public education at the high*schooI 
level to prepare for earning a living, there has been rather 
general agreement among educators that education should 
lead to ability to use those elementary processes needed by 
people for commxmicating with ea^ other and for the 
general business of buying and selling-namely, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. It has also been agreed tlut educa- 
tion should aid people to live more satisfactorily with others 
in groups for the benefit of both the individual and the 
group; that it should bring about greater happiness and 
enjoyment from use of leisure; that sound character and 
mental and physical health are its goals. Furthermore, worthy 
home membenhip as a goal of education has been very 
widely accepted. With this latter goal home-economics edu- 
cation is especially concerned, though home economics also 
contributes to better health, dtizen^ip, use of leisure time, 
the development of character, and earning one’s living. 

Social-cconomic goals. In 1934 a committee of the Na- 
tional Education Assodation on social-economic goals at- 
tempted to answer the question, “What are desirable social- 
economic goals for America?” Its report listed ten such 
goals; 

1. Hereditary strength 

2. Physical security 

3. Fartidpation in an evolving culture ' 

s* "Sodal E c op uiu ic Coals o£ America,' Journal of the NelUmat Education 
Asooeialion, Vel ^ f/aniuny, " , 
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a. Skills, teclmlques, knowledge 

b. Values, standards, and outlooks 

4. An active flexible personality 
fl. Personal fnitialivc 

b. Discriminating judgment and choice 

c. Flexibility of ihou^t and conduct 

d. Individual diflerence 

e. Co-opcralivcocss 

5. Suitable occupation 

a. Guidance 

b. Training 

c. placement and advancement 

6. Economic security 

7. Mental security 

8. Equality of opportunity 

9. Freedom 

10. Fair play 

It is self-evident that home-economics education contrib- 
utes to a number of these goals: to hereditary strength, phj'si* 
cal securit)', participation in an c\'olviDg culture, personality, 
occupation, economic security, and perhaps mental security. 
Yet ^ere seems to be no one goal for \s'h{ch it is particularly 
responsible. As a matter of (act, about the time this report 
>vas formulated, considerable uncasbess existed in home- 
economics orcles. Many schools dropped the u'ork, and 
home-economics teachers w'ere challenged to demonstrate its 
v'alue. As a result, a broader and perhaps more vital interpre- 
tation of the function of home economics de\'elopcd. 

Educational Policies Commission. Another committee of 
the National Education Assoebtion appointed to formulate 
a statement of policies for education in the United States 
made its report in 1938 in the form of three published 
volumes, one of which is entitled The Purposes of Education 
in American Democracy. This commission fint made it 
clear that objectives, aims, goals, or purposes must continu- 
ally be revised to fit the situation existing at any particular 
time; that they can never be stated once for all in any but a 
static society; that statements of objectives must alsvays 
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depend upon the Judgment of some person or persons, and, 
therefore, are always relative to the values wbith that person 
or group believes are good. It then divided the purposes of 
education into four areas and four major objectives: 

Area Objectives 

1. Persona} development of tl>e Self-realization 

learner 

2. Home, family, and com- Human relationship 

munity life 

3. Economic demands Economic elSciency 

4. Civic and social duties Civic responsibili^ 

The objective of human relationships was further brohen 
do^vn into: 

Respect for humanity Appreciation of the home 

Friendship Conservatioa of the heme 

Co-operation Homemaking 

Courtesy Democracy in the home 

Ifomcmakfng education now came into its own when the 
home'Cconomics teacher herself saw her held as education for 
living ^vith others in the family, and saw the family as a basic 
element in democratic community life. Certainly home eco- 
nomics contributes to respect for people, to friendship, to 
working together, to courtesy and social customs; it certainly 
should develop appreciation for the home, its conserv’ation, 
its maintenance and der’clopment Home economics has a 
major contribution to make in this area. 

Education for family living a need of youtli. In 1947 the 
influential National Assodation of Secondaiy School Princi- 
pals chose The Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary 
School Age as the subject for study and publicatioa. Ten 
general needs of youth were agreed upon, the fourth of which 
was,** 

“"The Impmtlve Ne«ds of TonUi of Secondary School Age," The 
SfiSeNn ^ tfte A'aftSwusf Assodatf^ of ScecndarySchivi Friwifv^, Vel 31 
(Mareli. 19-17), p. 2. . ' 
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, to understand the significance (rf the family for the individual 
and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life." 

In this biiUetin the following statements were made: 

"While education for family life is a special obligation of the teachers 
of home economics, the philosophy of the school holds that this 
responsibility cannot he met in home economics classes alone. 

Family living in its most wholesome and stable aspects should have 
attention, spedfically and gerwrally, throughout me pupil's entire 
secondary-s^ool program. ... If the scdiool program Is to meet this 
imperative need, a large variety of experiences must be provided, 
opportunities must he present through which the pupil can secure a 
wide range of experiences.** 

These quotations indicate that in the thinldng of the group 
that prepared this bulletin the school has a responsihility for 
education for family life and that home economics has an 
important contribution to make to this program. 

Life Adjustment Program.-Further reco^tion of die con- 
tribution of hotnemaldng education to the total education of 
youth is evident in a functioning philosophy of education 
which has received wide consideration and is becoming the 
focus of discussion and experimentation. That philosophy is 
embodied in the Life Adjusbnent Program. It had its initial 
impetus from Dr. Charles IL Prosser, when he presented 
what is called the Prosser Resolution at a conference of edu- 
cators called by the Office of Education to study Vocatiotud 
Education in the Years Ahead. The Prosser Resolution recog- 
nized "the need for a more realistic and practical program 
of education for those youth of secondary-school age for 
whom neither college preparatory offerings nor vocational 
training for the skilled occupalitms is important.” ** 

» IbItL. p. 56. 

‘•IbJd.. p. 50. 

Adjustment Education for Every Youth" (Washington, D.G., 
Federal Secunty Agency, Office of Education, 1948), p. 15. 
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The original resolution read as follows; '* 

It is the belief of this conference that, with the aid of this report in 
final fonn, the vocational school of a community will be able better to 
pepaie 20 percent of the youth of secondary school age for entrance 
upon desirable skilled occupations; and that the high school will con- 
tinue to prepare another 20 percent for entianco to college. We do not 
believe ^t the remaining 60 percent of our youth of secondary age 
will receive the life adjustment traimoc they need and to whidi they 
are entitled as American citizens . . . un^s and until the administrators 
of pubh'c education m'th the assistance of the vocational education 
leaders formulate a similar program for this group. 

We therefore request the U.S. Commissioner of Education and (be 
Assistant Commissioner of Vocational Education to coll at some early 
date a conference or a senes of regional conferences between an equal 
number of representatives of general and of vocational education to 
consider this problem and to take such initial steps os may be found 
advisable for its solution. 

As Dr. Prosser pointed out, 60 per cent of young people 
were not being given adequate consideration. He proposed 
that a program of education adjusted to life as life is lived, 
which woidd be of great help to this 60 per cent, should be 
developed. Hence his resolution. 

A Commission of Life Adjastwent of Youth was selected 
to give further study to the resolution and its implications 
for public education. Under the leadership of the Office of 
Education in Washington, regional conferences of educators 
were called for further study, and to develop plans for 
action. The results of study fay U>ese groups were published 
in 1948. 

These educators agreed that education should more nearly 
meet the needs of eZi pupils. Its puipose should be to prepare 
"all American youth to live democratically wth satisfaction 
to themselves and proGt to soefety." ** It was the consensus 
that "funcrional experiences in the areas of praeb'eal arts. 
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home and family life, health and physical fitness, and civic 
competence are basic to any program designed to meet itie 
needs of youth today " ** In anotlicr plaec the report says 
“Many, indeed, are the unmet needs of youth of high scliool 
age. . . . Among these unmet needs, none Is more urgent than 
the need for sound, practical education for home and family 
Ihing.*’* 

The Commission summarized its point of view concerning 
family life education in tliis definition: ’• 

Education for home and family Ihlng b that part of a total program 
for secondary education which provides opportunities for acquiring the 
understandings, the factual knowledge, the skills and abilities neccisMy 
for homenaaking and for successful partidpalion in family life. 

In such a program all phases of family living should be 
studied. The focus or center should be the values of family 
life, family practices, family problems, and home customs 
and experiences of the students participating. All activities 
should be closely related to the family and community 
experiences of the pupOs who are being taught 

According to another report of this Commission, made in 
1931, the following principles have guided the development 
of effective programs: ’* 

(1) The program is planned for boys as well as girls. . . . 

(2) The needs, problems, and interests of pupils and their families 
are the basis for planniDg. des'eloping, and cn'aluatiag programs of 
home and family living. . . . 

Students, parents, teadters, and administrators help plan the 
objectives, procedures, activities, methods of teaming, and evalua- 
tion. . . . 

(4) Home and fanaily life education is strengthened through the 
cooperative efforts of teadiers feom all subject-matter areas concerned 
with this phase of the school program. . . . 

VI IHi. p. 17. 

»*JWd,p.6-8. 

Ibfd., p. 69. 

*« “Vitalizing Secondary Educatioii.“ Report of the FirH Commission on 
life Adjnstment Education for Youth. BuIWtin No. 3 (Washington, D.C.. 
Federal Secisnty Agency, &1.84. 
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(5) Tlie prooTun Jn homo and family living is considered an im 
portant phaso oi the total school program 

(C) Salis^Dg humm rclabonshlps are given major emphasis in 
programs of homo and famfly living 

(7) The ultimate goal for each ftidividua! is ability to function 
effectively as a raembCT of the home and community 


TIIE RFLATIOV OF IIOMH ECONOMICS TO 
GENEIUVL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Tlie development of n consistent philosophy of Iiome eco 
nomics m the public scliools has been complicated by its 
administration under two different agencies in education 
Tliese are frequently called general education and vocational 
education The presence m the same school system of some 
home^conoxnics classes known as cooilhnal and others as 
non oocatfonaf or general has been and still is conhismg to 
both educators and laymen If, fn addition one finds what 
appears to be much the same activities going oo m both 
vocational and non vocational classes, tlie difference m fune 
tion becomes even more confusmg That the difference may 
be in name only and not m function is often evident, and that 
those concerned with the guidance of the two programs are 
not at all clear concerning the function of either is also all 
too often apparent 

It IS claimed that general education has as its purpose tlie 
development of lliose capacalies of individuals which will 
help them gradually to take their places in society as contrib- 
uting members, or as tlw Educational Policies Commission 
statS it, Tlie general end of education in America at the 
present time is die fullest possible development of the indi 
vidual within the framework of our present industrialized 
democratic society ” ** 

*» Eclucatitmai Pol ews Comm&^ TAa Furmf*ff of Education hi 
American Demoercev /WasWi^ton DC, Natonai Educatloa Association, 
ld38) p 41 
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General education, therefore, aims to develop those alii* 
tudes, appreciations, and abilities needed for future as well 
as for present living. Home living is Included as one aspect 
of present living. 

Of late years a functional philosophy has developed in 
general education. According to this phflosophy, education 
should prepare for living through living; should look to the 
development of the individual as an individual; should aim 
at the development of all abilities, but emphasize personal 
development for living in a sodal group. In serving these 
purposes home economics has a definite place. One cannot 
thi^ of educating a person to gain the best of the life he is 
living, ^vithQut recognizing that he lives in a family group, 
that he first learns to live with people through life within 
the family, and that the family is the unit of the larger group 
•>the community. A point of view has developed that calls 
for all boys and girls to study ways of living together in 
family and social groups, which of course utilizes the area 
of subject matter lmo>vn as home economics. 

On the other hand, vocational education has claimed as 
its purpose the development of the penon as an able and 
skilled worker in some sodally usefid occupation at whidi 
he might earn a living, or as it is stated in the bulletin, "State- 
ment of Policies for the Administration of Vocational Educa- 
tion," issued by the United States Office of Education: ** 

To the extent that it is subsidized by the Federal Covemment under 
the Vocational Education Acts, vocntioiKil eduenUon has reference to 
training for useful employinent It may be given to boys and girls vdio. 
having selected a vocation, desire jveparatioQ for entering it as trained 
workers; to youths who, having already entered employment, seek 
peatei effidency in that employment; and to adult woiKers established 
in their trade or occupation, who wish to increase in their effidency 
and wage.eaming capadty to advance to positions of responsiblllly. 

** “Statement of Policies for the AdministraUcra of Vocational Education,'' 
Bulletin No. 1, rev. ed. (Washington. D.C^ Office of Education, uil. 
Department of the Interior, Fe^v»y, 1637), p. 6. 
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Thus the aim of vocational education is to cultivate those 
abilities and skills that are needed m a definite vocation 
Homemakmg reqmres many abilities and skills Can y\e not 
consider homemaking as a vocahon even though the earning 
are m terms of satisfaction rather than money? 

Homo economics and general education. Home economics 
has much to contribute to the education of individuals for 
saiisftjxng personal being as a part of general education 
Those problems of personal grooming, of selectmg becommg 
clothes, of establishmg satisf3rmg family relations, of personal 
healQi, and of management of personal mcome that hlgh- 
school pupils encounter are some of the personal problems 
with which home economics teachers and home-economics 
materials can help To the extent that boys and girls are aided 
m these personal problems by home economics, it is funebon* 
mg hi theu* general education 
Home economics is also rich in possibilities for contnbu* 
hon to the education of young people as cibrcns Problems 
dealing with the rcsponsibihUes of boys and girls in control* 
ling contagious diseases, or witli their relation to mcrcliants 
In buying goods and services from them, or with helpmg to 
feed poor children m the commumty, arc a fe\v of those 
which home economics might help to solve To the extent 
that It contnbutes to their awareness of soaal problems and 
to their desire and ability to do what they can to solve them, 
home economics is agam funebomng as general educabon 
Hio fact that some of these problems ore dealt svith fa 
homemakmg courses wth a vocabonal funchon, for the 
purpose of personal development and also for the purpose of 
improving famtbj bfc, has caused confusion, but this only 
illustrates the dual bmeUon of home economics 
Home economics and vocalkmal education Home eco- 
nomics has two important conliibubons to make to the 
\ocabonaI educabon of individuals One is its educabon for 
facrcasing responsibili^ m home Ining. which, for purposes 
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of clarification, we will hereafter call homemaJiing education. 
The other is its contribution to wage-earning. 

Some educators have hesitated to accept homemaking edu- 
cation as bona-fide vocational education, which to them is 
training for a gainful occupation, is specific and concrete in 
its objectives, is given at the time that the individual feels a 
need for the training, and deals with abilities and not with 
appreciations. Homemaking deals not only with production 
but also with consumption and with relationships. Although 
many of the objectives of homemaking education are con- 
crete, others tlat involve human relations are less well- 
defined. Homemaking must deal with intangible imderstand- 
ings and appreciations, as well as with abilities. 

Dr. Charles R. Allen, one of the early leaders m the field of 
vocational education, has said that vocational education 
means to “equip an individual or aid an individual to equip 
himself to get a job, hold a job, or get a better job." ** 
Restating this, we may say that bomemaking education 
means equipping an In^vidual or aiding an individual to 
eqcdp herself: {!) to establish a home, a family, and the 
material surroundings for that famUy; (2) to maintain this 
home, for the comfort and satisfaction of each member of 
the group; and (3) to improve this home and its family life 
both in relationships and in material surroundings and activi- 
ties. Applying Dr. Allen's definition in this way, it is seen that 
education for homemaking fo vocational education. 

It is the province of homemaking education to aid boys 
and girls to share effectively according to their ages and 
talents in the maintenance and improvement of their own 
famUy life. Such education is centered on family life and its 
problems. It must be concerned wth individuals as members 
of families, and it must also be concerned %vith the effect of 
the famfly attitudes and living conditions on the society to 
which the famUies belong; however, its major concern will 

** Dr. Qiai1« TL ADcn In « letter to the «nthoTS, quoted by pennission. 
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be tiie probleras of famibj fioing From this point of view the 
test of Its vocational allegiance would be the extent to which 
{ami]y hie is the center of all its activities and purposes Then 
tlie classes in school stud)ong how to get along more under- 
standingly wtli brolliers or sisters, how to improve the 
housmg of tlieir own families, how to select clotliing or 
furniture or otlier commodities within the limits of the family 
pochetbook, would be a legitimate part of a vocational pro 
gram in homcmalang The girl who undertakes as lier special 
home experience sharing m the care of a baby brother may 
be tJiought of as studying homemakmg as a vocation 
Tliat horoemaking education as vocational educabon shaD 
go beyond talking about family problems and develop skill 
in meeting them is also important This unll involve develop- 
ing some ability actually to share tlie use of the radio, the 
family car, or the newest magazine, not just theorizing about 
how such sharing ouglit to go on 
Home economics may abo contribute to the vocational 
education of girls m high school by helping them to develop 
abilities that may be used for Avage earning This may be 
done through classes that have as their specific and recog- 
nized purpose tlie preparahon of girls for cafeteria or tearoom 
service, for household employment, for selling commodities 
used in homes, or for dressmaking or oUier occupations 
closely related to tlie home It may abo contribute mdirectly 
by aiding girls in homemaking classes to see the possibdihes 
for turning to account for ^vage•eamlng the abilities they 
may acquire there For example, a girl may make her abihty 
to work well wtli younger brothers and sisters an economic 
asset by selling her services m canng for children. Another 
girl may use her abihty to prepare attracbve family mcab 
for earning money as a household helper in other homes 
Another type of conlnbufaon to cjnployabihty may be 
made by helpmg girls with their personal life as wage- 
earners The girl who is well groomed, courteous, and 
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gracious in ituumcr, who understands people, and who can 
maintain her own health at a high level may be a belter 
wage-earner than one >vilhout these abilities. Therefore it is 
evident tliat home economics may directly prepare for 
wage-earning or may contribute to the preparation for other 
types of \vagc-eaming. 

When homemaking classes are organized and administered 
under the Vocational Education Acts, they arc usually called 
vocationaL Other classes which do similar work, but arc not 
subsidized or administered under the Federal Vocational 
Acts and are not referred to as vocational, but perhaps called 
general home-economics classes, arc as truly vocational as 
those so-called, if home and famUy-Ufc educaiion is their aim. 

Integration of general and vocational education. From the 
standpoint of function, vocational and general education may 
be going on in a class group at the some time. Even tliougli 
your purposes as teacher are to aid in every wny possible in 
developing the ability of the students ^vithin the same class 
to meet responsibilities in their families (vocational pur* 
poses), experiences may function os personal development 
(general education) rather than as occupational develop- 
ment (vocational education). 

As long ago as 1938 the Advisory Committee on Education 
pointed out the tendency for various beliefs and pliilosophies 
to grow together in relation to content, curriciJum, and 
objective: ** 

Iq general the program for vocational education In home economics 
has constantly tendra toward s broad conception of the curriculum. 
The instruction in homemaldng has moved toward on integration of 
gei^eral and vocational educatioa. Emphasizing the social rather than 
the individualistic approach, it has expanded the accepted content of 
the subject until it includes much rich material from the whole Geld 
of the social studies not provided elsewhere in the emrioJum of the 
secondary school. 

s4 John Dale Itussell, and associates. Vocational Education, Staff Study 
No. 8, Report of the Advisory Co mm ittee on Education (W^ington, D.C.. 
Govenunent Frlnting Office, 1639), pp. 140, 203-209. 
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With the broadened content of homemaldng education, there is 
perhaps some fustidcatioa for coosideriag it a part of general rather 
than of vocational education. Certainly it is general as far as the extent 
of the need for it is concerned. Furthermore, much of the newer con- 
tent partakes of the nature of tfie social studies, always cmsidered a 
part of general education, rather than the development of specific 
vocational information and skills. But whether homemaking is classi- 
fied as general ot vocational education is a matter of littJe cwuequence, 
as long as suitable opportunities are offered for yoxmg people to obtain 
this type of education. 

It seems clear that if homemaklng education is vocaHooal, it differs 
from the other types very markedly In that it cannot be overproduced 
in terms of the number of Individuals given such training. There is no 
danger of tinning out too many pef^e well equipped with aD the 
information and udlls necessary for success in homemaldng activities, 

la reality, groups that are functioning under so-called 
general education and those administered under vocational 
education have drawn veiy close together in their beliefs 
concerning the type of work to be offered in home economics 
in high school. The best thought in general education today 
looks upon home economics as education ior familij Ufa, 
Iike\vi5e the best thinken bi the vocational field consider 
homeznaking education as education in family liclng. Both 
groups are conver^ng toward this goaL 

THE HOMEMAKERS JOB . 

If education for family life is to be the major objective in 
homemaldng education, one needs to analyze this vocation 
of homemaking and then determine how the difference in 
standards in the various sodal and economic strata of socie^ 
may affect such education. Tho latter will have to be done 
by each teacher for her o^vlJ particular group. 

The mother in a famil)' of several children, with a low or 
moderate income, will (together with the father) carry the 
full responsibility for all of the work of the household, for 
tho health of the family, for the training of children, for the 
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expenditure of the family funds, and for the relationships 
between the various members of the group. Another mother 
with the same number of children but with a high income 
will usually delegate the re^onsibOity for much of the actual 
work of the household, retaining the managerial responsi- 
bility and the guidance of family life in its relationships and 
training. A fourteen-year-old daughter in the Srst family 
will probably assist in the home in many more ways than the 
daughter in the second. She may have more to do with 
household tasks and very probably with child care and 
development. The problems of production and of consump- 
tion in the two families will be vastly different; the problems 
of relationsbips will be different also. Problems of under- 
standing children may not vary so much even though guid- 
ance given may be very different Both women are home- 
makers, but the two would no doubt need and want different 
help, if they were to enter classes in homemaking education; 
for although some of their problems would be similar, many 
would be very different. 

In each of these families there will be homemakers carry- 
ing full responsibility for management (usually father and 
mother) and homemakers with assistant responsibilities (sons 
and daughters). Therefore, teaching home economics to all 
members of the family, with die basic \'iewpoint of improv- 
ing home and family life for that family, will be sound 
philosophy. 

Meaning of homcmaking. A home may be a "place to eat, 
sleep, and bang one’s Iiat,” as one student expressed it, in 
M’hidi case the job of the homonaker will be merely that of 
a housekeeper; or it may be a place in which each member 
develops according to his ability. 

If we accept the larger and finer meaning, the homemaker 
has a much greater responsibility than that of housekeeper. 
Her job becomes that of worker, manager, teacher, co- 
ordinator, nurse, personnel manager, and purchasing agent. 
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with each part of her job shared to a greater or lesser extent 
■wth the father of the family and with the cliildren. This job 
of the homemaker is shown by the following chart of her 
responsibilities. 


Analysis of the Homemasea's Job 
The bomematcr is; 

I. A co-worker foe the famity in the 

a. selecUoQ. preparation, and serving of food 

b. selection, construction, and care of clothing 

e. physical care of childrw 

careofhcalA 

e. doing of laundry 

f. care of the house and its furnishings 
g> beautificatiQn of the house 

h. keeping of the household accounts 
f. care of poultry, milk, and home garden (if rural homemaker) 
n. A co-manager for the family of 

a, food 

b. clothing 

e. uses of resources 

d. family xelationahips 

e. Test and recreation 

f. house care and operation 

g. care of fumishlncs and ei]uipment 
A. health and cleoiuiaess 

I. social life 

f. formal and informal education of the family members 
k. work of helpers 
L community contacts and relatiotu 

m. home beautification 

n. home finances 

III. A co-buyer for the farofly of 

o. food I 

b. dothing 

c. household supplies 

d. provision for housing 

e. nealth aids - 

f. lecreationai and educational aids 

g. Investments 

IV. A co-teacher of chfldien in developing 
a, food, dothing. and health habits 

■ b. personal habits 
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c> attitudes and idcaU 

d. manipulative, judgment, managerial, and crealivo slcills 
V. A co^jroinator of relations between 

a. members of the family 

b. the family and its neighbors 

c. the family and the commonlty, including the sdiool 

From the above wc see that homcmaking consists of (1) 
the performance of household activities, (2) management, 
(3) controlling eipcnditure, (4) guiding the development of 
in^viduals in the family group, and (5) co-ordinating rela- 
tions among the members of Uic famUy group and between 
the family and the community. Homcmaking has oltvays con- 
sisted of these things, but in the past the conscious emphasis 
for the woman has been placed largely upon the skills with- 
in the home, whereas the ownership of the home and the 
financial responsibility for the family were lodged in the 
father. 

Trends in homcmaking. The concept of the family as a 
group held together by affection, with each member carrying 
different degrees of responsibility, is becoming more and 
more predominant. We in a democratic society do not believe 
that the father owns bis wife and diildren, but that tbe 
family is a partnersbip, a democratic organization. 

We still have homes of the productive type where food 
preparation, clothing constnictioo, making home furnishings, 
and other forms of household pri^uction are carried on. This 
is true of a vast number of rural homes where the women 
prepare most of the food used— including butter, cheese, 
preserves, and canned foods— make much of the clothing, 
make curtains and ru^, and do all of the house cleaning. 
Other homes are less productive, for much food preparation 
is done outside of the home; clothing is selected ready-made 
and commercially cared foi^ and furnishings are bought In 
these there is not sufficient work to keep the women mem- 
bers of the faintly busy. We have both types of homes, but 
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we must recognize tlut the family is changing from a pro- 
duction imit to a consumption unit, especially in urban areas. 

Formerly the knowledge and sJdll needed by a girl for 
ftJturo liomemaking was taught her by her mother, as a form 
of apprentice training. With the changes which have oc- 
curred in home life, the knoNvledge and skills needed have 
also diangcd; less is needed in the manipulative field and 
more in tlie field of personal relations. For instance, in the 
modem city home in an apartment house, the mother rarely 
needs to kno^v hoiv to can fruit, but sbe does need the abili^ 
to guide her adolescent girls and boys, who, being un- 
anchored by Uie responsibility for liome work, arc continu- 
ally meeting new social problems. 

Formerly maniago was the only career open to women; 
therefore every girl in her teens looked forNvard to marriage, 
and thus had a vocational interest in homemaking. Today 
girls look forward to a period of self-support before mar- 
riage, or perhaps to an early marriage with the coming of 
children postponed until economic independence is reached, 
possibly with tlie help of their own earning power. Hence 
most girls have two vocational interests, wage-earning and 
homemaking. At high-school age the former frequently has 
the stronger drawing power, 

Attitudes toward marriage have changed. Economic in- 
dependence of women means malrimonlal independence 
also. This too means a lessenfag of Ui© homemaking voca- 
tional interest of the former kind. For a \vonian today home- 
malting may be only one of tivo vocations and her interest in 
it may be less in its skills tluui in its personal relationships. 

As the results of researcli are made known, Uie amoimt of 
infonnation concerning home activities gro\vs faster than it 
can be transmitted to tlie homemaker. It is recognized in the 
field of nutrition that our knowledge changes almost over- 
night. In the fields of cliild development and human relation- 
ships, the body of knowledge is also increasing rapidly. This 
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is like\vise true in other phases of homcmaking, and it means 
that the home can no longer cany the f ull responsibility for 
^ducating the prospective homemaker. The school recognizes 
its obligations and its opportunities and is working to meet 
them. 


trends in homemakinc education 

Today we consider that homemaldng education is part of 
the work of the school as well as that of the mother, and 
there is an ever-growing recognition of a responsibility for 
e ucatmg boys and men also for their part in homemaking. 

imf living mutt be co-education. It concerns one sex 

Se “«ds of both sexes from 

and boys are borne raerobeis 

g,_ - I' Jb* ^ks they p^onn and the contributions they 
made bv the tasks performed and contributions 

right to^ the ^rin>^ A< ^1*“ boys, then, have at least an equal 

'T'* preparation, dolhing constnio- 
u fure.iahings.\nd home 

“ the main content of all homemaldng pro- 
g^. To<hy family reUtionships, me of human reaom^a, 
mentLve ^ ■‘““iog. and child dcvelop- 

“ ‘tt'i;- "“rebec 5 

included ^ “““ ‘’“■r 'be abilities 

does mean ,w , “T“ have been omitted, but it 

that the nerson l” 1 ^ devoted to them, and 

empW^d ' -e 

pointed toward b>*’™ction today tends to be 

tivo skm. and that ®«e than to^wd mampula- 

also app;an that thT ^ be a desirable onV It 

m mat tne need for studying problems of personal living 

» CoodyUinU and Coon. op. riS, p. S3. Italics in 
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wther than future homemating responsibilKier is being stressed, and 
that this tendency is also de^ablc.s* 

As long ago as 1939 a group of leaders in home-economics 
education, attempting to clarify the function of home eco- 
nomies in general education, made a somewhat similar state- 
ment which also indicated tho change in emphasis which had 
been occurring. 

Home economics has always had the actiritfe# of d'e home and the 
We of the fajniiy as its focusing point. Those nctiviliss most frequently 
thought of when home economics fa mentioned are the feeding, efot^ 
fng, and houring of the indictdaal and the family. A study of home 
economics offerings, fimvcver, over a period of years shows that other 
activities have long been included; (m management and use of indi- 
vidual end family resoureet, tlte protection of health and care of the 
riei, ihe erotidh and decclotment of the members of the family, the 
care of children, the ecenjaatj social Teialionships of people, the de- 
velopment of individual and group interests uilhirt tlte home. The 
lacreasing interrelatedness and inferpendwee of people have extended 
still further the interests of home ecooomics ia the social, political, and 
economic conditions effeetine immediate verfondl Uoing, home and 
/amf7yli/e.*» 

These various beliefs concerning the characteristics of an 
effective program of home-economics education have re- 
sulted in increased emphasis on education for family living 
in what is being called a family-ccnfcred program. ‘Taniily- 
cenfered” means (hat the focal point is the entire family, in 
all of its stages of development from tlie newly wed, through ' 
the young couple witli little children and the family in which 
the children are adolescent and preparing to leave home, to 
the elderly couple whose children have made homes of their 
own. It means that the entire family is to be included in 
education for family living. It incans a study of family living 
^vith due consideration for variations in cultiual background 
and traditions. It means a study of family living in relation to 

••Bwwrt of lliB Advisory CoannlWce on Edocatioa, op. cil., p. 148. 

*’ Iv^ Spafford and oUieis, Ifome Economies (n Ceneraf Education el »/ia 
Secondary Ucel {Wfaneapolis, Cirrgcsa I>»*lishlag Cb., lOSCr;. p. 4. 
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individual satisfaction, to personality development, to human 
relations, to physical nee^. It involves intangible as well as 
tangible elements of family living* 

All these divergent but convergmg viewpoints are no 
doubt confusing to you, a prospective teadier. That is to be 
expected. Thoughtful, experienced educators are not them- 
selves entirely clear or in complete agreement concerning the 
function of home economics in a scheme of education which 
has as its purpose preparation of young people for living in 
a democracy such as ours, widi its many different elements 
and its many conflicting customs and beliefs. An honest 
disagreement has been and is wholesome. A challenge to 
belief has been a stimulus to clear thinlcing, out of which 
have come more effective programs for home living. 

A STATEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

Perhaps it will help to give some concise statements of 
beliefs. We believe that: 

1. Democratic family life contributes to our democratic 
’ form of national life. 

2. Families have different behefs about social and eco- 
nomic values and concerning what makes a desirable family 
life. 

3. Democratic family life is co-operative family life. 

4. Satisfying home and family life is essential if an indi- 
vidual is to develop to his maximum. 

5. Every member of a family contributes to tiiat family 
life, 

6. Relations behveen family members are important. 

7. Each person in the home should work co-operatively 
for a satisfying family life. 

8. Families can make the best of what they have. 

9. Effective use of home facilities affects family life. 

If the above statements are true. 
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1. The aim of homemaJriag education should be to im- 
prove family living. 

2. Helping families achieve their own goals should be a 
goal of homemaking education. 

3. All members of tlie family^ boys and girls, men and 
women, should be included in a program of homemaking 
education. 

4. Homemaking education should go beyond talking 
about democratic family living, and develop abilities needed 
for such h'\’ing. 

5. Homemaking education should contribute to satisfying 
personal life and to adjustment to social and economic en- 
vironment. 

8. Homemaking education should help in the develop- 
ment of fine communities ia a democratic nation. 

7. Homemaking education should not be con£ned to 
school education only. 

8. Homemaking education should help people live better 
in the homes they have with what they have. 

PBOBLEMS 

1. Wdtc a statement of your b^efs about homemaldng ecIucatiOD 
tvhich you nu'ght use In talkzog to either a rupertnteodent of schools or 
a group of mothers. 

2. Consult several homemakers concerning what they think home- 
making education should accompli. Compare their statements. To 
what extent do they agree? To what extent do these beliefs confonn 
to tho philosophy tliat tlie major aims of home economics should be 
education for home living? 

5. Write a clear e^lanatioo of your understanding of what is 
meant by a famlly-ccnlcm program ot homemaking education. 

4. Think bat^ to your own home econontics in high school and 
decide what purpose was back of ft 

5. A woman once asked a teadrer of an odolt class in home manage- 
ment, "AflM all, does not a woman who Is not well educated make the 
best homemako-?" How would you nru'ver this question? 

6. Flan a panel discussion for your methods class on the question, 
"What can a homemaking tcac!i» contribute to a life adjustment 
program in a lifgh school?" 
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~ CHAPTER III ~ 


Homemaldng Education Under the 
National Vocational Education Acts 


It seems advisable here to explain rather briefly the re- 
quirements for homemaldng education in sdiools that are 
subsidized under the National Vocational Education Acts- 
the so-called vocational sdiools. Various publications listed 
at the end of this chapter will ^ve a more complete descrip' 
tion of the vocational program and its requirements. 


THE ACTS AND THEIR STIPULATIONS 
The National Vocational Education Acts are commonly 
known as the Smith-Hughes and the George-Barden Acts. 
The former was passed by Congress in 1917. The latter ^vas 
passed in 1946 as an amendment to an act of 1936, called 
the George-Deen Act Other acts were passed betsveen 1917 
and 1936, namely the George-Reed and the George-Ellzey 
Acts, but since they were in effect for a limited period, it is 
unnecessary to discuss them here.* 

The purpose of these acts providing for Federal aid to 

* Foi copies of these acts see— ’’Admlnistratioa of Vocational Evocation,'’ 
Vocational Education BaBetm iStk 1, General Series No. 1, revised 1949. 
(Warhisgtaa, D.C, Federal Secoritj Agency, OSes of Education. 1943}. 
A(^>eodix B. 
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slates is to promote and develop education for useful em- 
ployment. As slated in the poli^ bulletin of 1948: * 

The purpose of vocational education is to provide training, to develop 
sldlls, ^ilities, understandings, attitudes, working habits, and apprecia- 
tions, and to impart knowledge and mformation needed by w'orkers to 
enter and make progress in employinent on a useful and prodnctive 
basis. Vocational education is an inte^al part of the total education 
program. It makes a contribution toward the development of good 
citizens, including their health, sodai, dvic, cultural and economic 
interests. 

The acts are intended to promote education which will 
help people who are preparing for employment, or those who 
are already employed. These people include pupils in second- 
ary schools, young people who have left sdiool, and adults, 
both employed and unemployed. However, all of tliese 
people must be non-college students, fourteen yean old or 
older and mentally and otherwise able to profit from the 
training received. 

The Smith-Hughes Act appropriated hiad% on a continuing 
basis for the promotion and development of vocational 
education. This law is still in effect The George-Deen Act 
and its successor, the George-Barden Act, authorized the 
appropriation of funds but Wl It to each Congress to decide 
the amounts to be appropriated. The first act (Smith- 
Hughes) specified agricultural, trade and industry, and 
home-economics education as the ^es of vocational educa- 
tion to be promoted under its provisions, Home economics 
was to be closely related to trade and industrial education 
since 20 per cent of lie funds for trade and industrial edu- 
cation might he used for home economics. The George- 
Barden. Act broadened the scope of vocational education 
wlilch would bo promoted through Federal funds by in- 
cluding education for distributive occupations and vocational 
guidance in its provisions. It also gave home economics 
* IhhL, p. 1. 
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recognition as an area of vocational education which should 
stand on its o^vn merits. Both acts provided funds to pro- 
mote teacher training in these fields. 

sdiool or class for which funds from these acts are 
must be under public supervision and control; that is, 
ey mwt be under the direction of a state or local board 
respoMi le for the use of public fimds, and that board must 
ve c arge of selecting and paying teachers and select* 
mg and orgamztag the comses to be taSght. 

or e *gh school. Specific requirements for home-eco- 
oinics, tra e and industrial, and agricultural education in 
mgh school were ivritlen into the Smith-Hughes Act Those 
trade and industrial education in- 

o' "ioo' day of 

to d’O* aieatfmml be 
be devnt .,1 to, one-balf of the school day must 

related wn V ° toome economics or home economics and 
Act oen^H ^ “d art. The George-Bardcn 

tSchX ^ to toe established, under 

r«n^ ‘toe reqnlmd for each class in home 

school for a f II ^ “ ‘toe‘ required by the local 

school must I oiodit in other school subjects. Each 

homemaldnu ■ odor a minimum of two years of 

iTe 'ytoen ‘hose funds are used. Further- 

period) is requ™ed”in''ib ”.^*1 conference 

though the immi c f ‘ohedule of the teacher, 

Fm em^Sr “u '■ to not specified. 

Act it f” “■<= first Vocational EducaUon 

early to go mtoSnolof”* '1'”' “1° 
regular day school^fof^* or who simply drop out of the 
should be^providei It IT" vocational educaUon 

sixteen years old or oH 'too'ofote prowdcd that workers 
cilher during the dav torought back to school, 

paring them^or useful torlher education pre- 

parmg tncm for useful emplojonent For girls, it was assuied 
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that this employment was either horaemaking or WTige-earn- 
ing occupations. To receive aid from Smilli-IIughes funds, 
sucli classes are required to meet for 144 hours of classroom 
instruction during the year. Tliis tune requirement was elimi- 
nated in the George-Barden Act. Under this act the states 
were also given increased opportunity to formulate their own 
programs for out-of-sohool youth. 

For adult education. Opportimity for adults to continue 
their education was also made avaibble under the National 
Vocational Education Acts. Funds were provided which 
might be used for the reimbursement of a portion of the 
salary of the teacher of adult groups, provided that the 
classes were under public-sdiool supervision and tliat the 
people who enrolled for then) were sixteen years old or older. 
‘Tlie instniclion offered must be below college level and be 
designed to supplement homcmalcing experience.* It tliere* 
fore Ims been possible to develop a variety of types of pro- 
ems to meet the needs in the different states and local 
communities. A brief description of the most prevalent types 
^of programs is ^ven in Chapter XVII. 

For teacher education. Wicn providing for the promotion 
and maintenance of programs of vocational education the 
formulators of the Smith-IIughcs Act recognized that tlicre 
would be a need for bcttcr-traiocd teachers. Funds were 
tliereforc provided to Ix! given as aid to stales for the prepa- 
ration of teachers. In most states these funds were allocated 
to colleges wluch would agree to provide the necticd prepa- 
ration. One or more such colleges have been selected in cacli 
state to be approved /or the preparation of vocational 
teachers. Each stale in its plan sets {is own requirements for 
the kind of preparation te.achcrs must have. 

Administration and supervision. In the operation of both 
the Smith-IIughes Act and the George-Barden Act, cacli 
state, upon accepting (by legislative action) tlie aid pro- 
vided by the Federal Government, created a Slate Board for 
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the control of vocational education. This board appoints 
directors and supervisors and delegates to them the promo- 
tion and guidance of vocational education in the state. As a 
result, most states have a Stale Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation. All stales have state superNosors of agricultural educa- 
tion, home-economics education, and trade and industrial 
education. Many states have supervisors of distributive or 
business education and of occupational or vocational guid- 
ance. Thus an organization has been developed for promot- 
ing and guiding the development of vocational education. 

Each state, after developing the organization described 
above, must prepare a plan whidi describes what die state 
expects to do in vocational education. This is called the State 
PIm for Vocational Education. When it has been approved 
fay the Federal authorities in the Office of Education in 
Washington it becomes a contract between the Federal and 
state Government for the organization, promotion, and ad- 
itdnistration of vocational education. These plans are revised 
periodically and may be amended at any time when con- 
ditions in a state m^e it desirable to do so. Although state 
plans must be approved by die Office of Education, this 
office spedEcally declares: * 

In the promotion, development, and operation of programs of Voca- 
tional Education the States nave the primary responsibility. The OlBce 
of Education, as the Federal agency in the cooperative arrangement 
for the national program, does not organize or operate vocational 
schools or dasses. 

Slates may plan to provide any kind of vocational educa- 
tion that seems needed and provide it in any way that seems 
to fit needs. However, they can receive F^eral funds only 
for die kinds of vocation^ education provided for in the 
National Vocational Education Acts and use this money only 
according to the provision of the acts. 

*Ibid..p.S. 
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APPLICATION TO HOMEXfAKING EDUCATION 

Now what does all this mean for homemaking education? 
First the term useful employment needs to be interpreted for 
home economics. Tliis was done as follows in the 1948 revi- 
sion of Policy Bulletin No. 1: * 

TJjo controlling purpose of vocdtiond education Is to lit lor useful 
employment hence it foUow-s that the controlline purpose of vocational 
education in home economics, os proWded by the vocational acts, is to 
prepare for the rcspoTwibilities and activib'es involved in Iiome-maJjng 
and in achieving family well-being. The general oblcctis'e of vocational 
education in home economics is to proWde instruction which 'will 
enable families to improve the qualiW of their famSy life through tlie 
more efUcicot development end utilization of human end material 
resources. 

Tlic term vccattonal cduaitkm fn home economics should 
also be explained. All legal terms lelatirig to homcmaking 
education os it b related to Federally aided vocational educa- 
tion, are stated as vocational education in home economics 
because the term home economics was used originally in the 
Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, and continued to be so used 
Uiroiighout later acts including the George-Darden Act For 
oUier tlian legal use, however, Utc term homcvuikin^ educa- 
tlon b generally used. 

Purpose of vocational education in home ceonomI«. The 
purpose of vocational education in home economics b the 
betterment of family living. Vocational programs should, 
Uicrcfore, provide opportunities for study fa; 

1. Selection and purchase erf goods and icrviees for the hon>«. 

2. Nfiintenancc of satisfactory penooal and family relationships. 

0. Selection, preparation, tervrti^ coaservaWon. and tlon^ el 
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8. >fainlenaj5ce of health and home safety. 

9. Hoiiie care of the sick, aod first aid. 

10. Consiimer responsibility and relationships. 

11. Selection and pros-ision of edncational, recreational, and oc- 
cupational experiences for family tncmbers. 

12. The inteirelation of the family and the community.® 

Requirements to be met. Under tbe Smith-Xlugbes Act 
one-half of the school day of each pupil must be devoted 
to home economics or to home economics and related work, 
such as science or art Another requirement is that only girls 
enrolled in homemaldng may be enrolled in classes in the 
related subjects. These rigid requirements were so difficult 
for schools to meet that since funds are avaiLible under the 
George-Barden Act, few if any schools maintain a high-sdtool 
program to meet the requirements in the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Policies developed under the George-Barden Act liberal- 
ized the provisions for homemaldng education. In the second- 
ary schools, the minimum time to be devoted to homemaldng 
may now be the same as that required for credit in other 
school subjects; however, a hvo-year program of bomemak- 
ing instruction must be offerei Time is allowed in the 
teacher's daily schedule for individual conferences and for 
guiding home and community experiences. Classes for hoys 
and girb together or for boys alone may be part of the pro- 
gram. Related science or art may or may not be offered. 

Essentials of a vocational program in homemaldng. The 
broad outlines for vocational homemaking may well be seen 
from this quotation from the bulletin, Adminisfrofion of 
Vocational Education: * 

1. The cumciJum is concerned wth hin<}a]neQta] values and prob- 
lems in the several aspects of borne living and homemaking, and deals 
%vitb these in such a way as to devdop needed skills, understandings, 
attitudes, aud appreciations. 

2. Problems studied are derived from the needs and concerns of 
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individuals and families served, taldiw Into consideration their maturity 
and experience. 

S. The individuals reached through the program are sufficiently 
mature to develop a realization of tfie Importance of homemaking and 
Increasingly assume managerial Ksponsihih'ties in the home, 

4. The total program is sufficiently intensive and extensive to enable 
the individual served Jn developing abilities necessary for effective 
participation in homemaking and in communi^ activities affecting the 

5. The pronam includes a sufficient variety of experiences to give 
students actual learning experiences in oU of the major phases of home- 
making. 

8. Over a period of years tlie program in any one center meets the 
homemaking needs of the in-sdiool and out-of-sdiool youth and adults 
taking Into account other educatioiidl opportunities which the home, 
the school, and the community provide. 

7. There is good community understanding and increasing partid- 
palioa in the program. 

8. Administrative relationships andi arrangements, including pro- 
visions for space and equipment are of a kind that facilitate marimum 
development of the program. 

9. Cootiauous e^-duation of the program Is carried on and is used 
os a Ixuls for changes in tlie program. 

Under the George-Carden Act the hornemalting program 
has expanded to include educational opportunities Jn the 
high school, with classes principally for girls in the ninth 
and tenth grades and more advanced and specialized classes 
for both boys and girls in the tenth and elm'cnth grades. Tlje 
girls’ organizations. Future Iloniemakers of America and 
New Homemakers of America, have become an integral part 
of this high-school program. Other chisses give opportunities 
for tlie study of family living to young people who have left 
school, and to adulu. All of tliesc arc now included to the . 
term total program of homemaking fdticoiion in a com- 
munity. 

In high schools a’ program for homemaking in vocational 
education should be broad, wcU-baLanced, and flexible, and 
should place its cmpliasis on education for family life. 1U 
special goal Is education for Tiotnemaking and home living.* 
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Its major objective is to "help the individual to live a more 
useful and satisfying personal, family, and community life.” 
Specifically it aims to help individuals to become better 
citizens, make more efficient use of available resources, guide 
children svisely, acquire skills in managing a home and in 
housekeeping, establish wholesome attitudes toward others, 
adjust to change, improve their health, appreciate and en- 
hance beauty in the home environment, enjoy social activi- 
ties, and achieve satisfaction from home and family life. It 
provides for experience in carrying responsibilities in the 
home. It apph'es the instnicb'on to immediate problems. 

Sucb a homemaking program Is based upon home needs 
which are determined through home contacts and home 
surveys. It uses home citation and home e-xpcrience and 
Future Homemakers of America as aids to realistic and func- 
tional classroom instruction. It attempts to secure good 
teaching by means of a high standard for teachers. And die 
program is continually improved through supervision. 

Summer employment of homemaldng: teachers. Under the 
influence of funds available from the Federal Government, 
many schools have employed home-economics teachers for 
an extended term beyond the regular school year, sometimes 
ten, sometimes eleven or twelve months. Beginning with a 
few experimental centers the movement has developed 
steadily, and extended employment has become a common 
practice in many states. 

Summer employment has placed new responsibilities upon 
teachers, but lias also made it possible for them to become 
well acquainted wth homes and the community. During the 
period of summer employment teachers visit homes, super- 
vise home experiences, guide girls' home-economics clubs, 
conduct classes for parents or onl-of-school youths, and help 
with commttnity projects. Sometimes they work with girls on 
an individual basis, and at other times girls go into the school 
at tegular intervals for group meetings. In some places the 
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teacher visits each girl will enter high school in the fall 
and helps her plan for school. These added months form an 
excellent opportunity for organizing groups of out-of-school 
girls into classes and clubs. When a teacher is employed for 
eleven or twelve months it is also possible to promote joint 
Slimmer projects in which brothers and sisters undertake 
together some home improvement activity, such as improv- 
ing the yard or developing an adequate home garden. In 
one state, each teacher employed for summer work is e.t- 
pecled to supervise home projects; conduct one adult class; 
organize and supervise one community project, one school 
improvement project, and a recreation^ program for girls. 

Such summer employment of homemaldng teadien has 
demonstrated that it provides opportunities for the teacdier 
to understand the community better than she is able to do 
during the bu^ school year. She is able to enter into com- 
munity activities and so g^o^vs to feel herself a part of the 
community, and is accepted os such. The understanding of 
home conditions gained through the summer activities in- 
creases the effectiveness of the work in the regular sdiool 
term. The teacher can lake part in the social life of the 
community and visit girls and their mothers in a normal 
way, thus making it easy to explain the objectives of the 
homemaking programs Md secure wboleljearted parent co- 
operation in home-project promotion. Along with this comes 
an increased understanding of the school by parents. 

Supcavision of homemaJdng education. Tlie National Voca- 
tional Education Acts, by making funds available to the 
states, have encoiuaged and promoted superv’ision of home- 
making education at state, county, and city levels. In every 
state, and in Hawaii and Puerto Rico, at least one stale 
supervisor of home economics or homemaking (the termi- 
nology varies) is employed on a full-time basts, hiany states 
have several supervisors at the slate level. In some states one 
supervisor devotes all or most of her time to the Future 
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Homemakers of America or^nization. Some large states are 
divided into districts or areas with a supeiATSOr to each dis- 
trict In others county supervisors are employed in heavily- 
populated areas. Supervisors are also employed in most 
large cities. 

These supervisors promote Ae continual development of 
homemaking education Arough school visitation, state and 
district conferences, publications, development of curriCTi- 
lums, promotion of experimental projects, and improvement 
of teaching. They furnish leadership for co-operative projects 
to be carried on in Ae state. 

INFLUENCE OF VOCATIONAL PBOCRAMS ON 
HOKIE ECONOMICS 

During Ae years since 1917, when Ae SmiA-Hugbes Act 
was passed, many changes have taken pbee in home eco- 
nomics. Some of Aose which may be in part due to Ae 
influence of Ae vocational pro^m seem worth recording 
here. 

1. Broad programs in education for home and family life 
have become laAer general, whereas courses in foods, cloA- 
ing and home management comprised Ae majority of home- 
economics offerings prior to 1917. 

2. Emphasis upon meeting Ae life problems of boys and 
girls, men and women, has come to he recognized as im- 
portant, ivhereas "book knowledge" and “essential informa- 
tion” formerly were stressed. 

3. There is recognition of Ae importance of knosving 

homes and communities and of adjusting to Ae 

needs in Ae situation, whereas previously following a subject 
outline for a city or a state was accepted as good practice. 

4. Science has become more nearly life science, eiAer 
concurrent wiA or partially because of Ae emphasis in re- 
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lated science courses to the vocational program upon learning 
the scientific principles underlying home practices. 

5. Impetus has been given to adult education in home- 
making as something more than education either for skill or 
for the child-study phases of parent education; education in 
all aspects of family living is emerging as the desirable pro- 
gram in adult education. 

6. Home-economics rooms and equipment are quite gen- 
erally more colorful, more attractive, and more homelike 
than formerly and include social centers, reading centers, and 
provisions lor a wide variety of home activities, whereas 
cooking and sewing equipment were once thought to be 
sufficient. 

7. Teacher preparation has come quite generally to in- 
clude experience \rith preschool children, with adolescents, 
and ^vith adults; to include realistic experience in tlio home 
management house and to supervised teaditog centers as 
nearly like the schools in which teachers xvill later teach as 
possible; to include broad subject-matter preparation and 
encouragement in securing adequate social and civic c.xperi- 
ence as well. Recognition of preparation needed by teadiers 
in the broad vocational homemaking program has had its 
Impress upon the preparation of all home-economics teachers. 

8. Tlie number of individuals readied in homemaking 
education has increased. tVhile Uie increase to enroUment 
may be partially attributed to too-eased enrollments in high 
school, niudi of tlie Increase can probably be credited to the 
philosopliy and promotion of ^■ocaHonal education. 

It may be argued that lltese dianges have liecn concurrent 
with rather than a consequence of the vocational program; 
nevcrtJieless, they seem worth calling attention to as im- 
portant changes whicli arc in agreement svith the best to 
x-ocational homcmaking. - 
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PROBLEMS 

1. To wbat extent does the organization oE home economics, as it is 
offered in the hi^ school in your home town, conform to the organiza* 
tion in the high sdiools of your slate as a whole? 

2. Other agencies than die public hi^ schools are offering home- 
making training. Roughly, what percentage of the girls and women 
in your communi^ are being reached by such agencies? 

3. Ho%v far does the work offered in home economics in your state, 
as administered under the National Vocational Education Acts, accept 
all of the opportunities offered by tiiese Acts? 

4. If the home economics to the school in which vvu are teaching 
or doing supervised teaching is not on a vocational basis, wxirk out a 
plan for organizing it on such a basis, and outline the steps which you 
as a teacher would need to take to get it so organized and approved 
for reimhuTsement 

5. If the home-ecaaomin c&partment in your school is not on a 
vocational basis, to what extent does its work truly function as home- 
making education? 
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CHAPTER IV ~ 


'V) 

Building tlie Curriculum in Homemaking 
Education 


The wTird curriculum needs defining because sometimes it 
is used \vith one meaning and sometimes with another. It has 
been and still is used by many persons as Uiough it were 
synonymous wth course of study. In college you have 
probably chosen to follow the home-economics-education 
curriculum while some of your friends have chosen dietetics, 
or arts and sciences. In college or university catalogues the 
word refers to the combination of courses that are provided 
for a general education or as preparation for a certain voca- 
tion. In this sense it is used to mean a series of prescribed 
courses. The term course of study is also used at times in this 
same way. In colleges and high schools one finds club work, 
dramatics, sports, and various school social affairs spoken of 
as extra-curricular activities. These have in the past been 
considered as outside the realm of the curriculum, hence the 
term extra-curricular, whereas the curricular activities were 
those taking place in a formal class organization. 

The meaning of the term curriculum has undergone change 
paralleling the evolving philosophy of education that places 
experience as fundamental in learning; and we find it applied 
today to that entire body of experiences of pupils fliat is 
organized and guided by the school. Several definitions that 
have been used ate given here for your consideration. 
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Briggs by implication defined the curriculum as the group 
of studies offered by the scbool as sho^vn in the paragraph 
which follo\\’S: ’ 

It is quite possible that ideal theoiy would abolish subjects entirely 
and justly a curriculum of problems that draw freely at need on all 
fields of Kiowledge; but practically such a program is not lilely to 
be adopted in tliis generation. It is quito probable tliat some new 
subjects should enter the curriculum, fliat tiiere should bo a change 
in requirements for graduation, that there should be a reordering of 
the sequences and a reassignment of the number for periods for the 
several subjects. . . , But the immediate challenge and the most inviting 
possibii’ty is tiie improvement of the courses Diemsclves, 

Morrison used the term in a similar manner; • 

The basal /nunmmic of instructios is the curriculum. Without a 
curriculum, the school is in precisely Uie same situation as is a builder 
who bids on a project %vithout plans and specifications end proceeds 
to erect with no better guidance. Evidently, if Instruction is to be 
systematically elective, the bedrock, the frame of reference, tho plans 
and specifications of the Instruction prov-ided are in tlie curriculum. 

Others have given the term a different meaning as is shown 
in the quotations below. 

The curriculum consists In a series of purposeful life experiences 
growing out of the iatmsis of pupib ood difeciad, imder teacher- 
guidance, toward Increasingly inteUlgcDt beliavior in regard to the 
surrounding culture.* 

In its broader sense the curriculum is the sum total of all of tho 
stimuli to which tlio pupils respond while in school; in its narrower 
sense it includes only tliat part of those stinnili svhieh the scliocil coo- 
sdously selects, airanges. and directs.* 


*T. JI. Brigp. Sceondofy Edocctlon (New Yofk, The MxctdIIUr Can»» 
pany, 19^}. p. 367. 

* Ileiuy C Morriion. TA« CarrfcttiMm of the Common Sehooi (Clucago. 
Unfvewitv of CWrtM ftw*. IWO), pi 4. , 

» L. Thomas Hopkins, and Jottgietfon. Us Meaning end Appiieaiioa 

(New York. Applrton-CeniwyCroits, lac, 1937}. p. £01. 

----- - ftoceUore for Sun'eypift tae Curnen- 


• jMrie B. Scars. Trcfuii.iue aixf J 
jr m . Ceiifomla Jounutl of Soeondary 


EJacofion (Januaiy, ]93S},p. 124. 
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The curriculum li the planned experiences which the child has 
under the guidance of the school.* 

The activities that are provided for students by the school constitute 
its curriculum. It is by means of these activities that the school hopes 
to bring about changes In the behavior of students.* 

Using the tenn according to these last four definitions 
there would cease to be any extra*cunicu!ar activities, for all 
activities, whether carried on in or out of class time, would 
be accepted as educational and therefore as belonging to the 
curriculum. Conforming to the latter point of view, the word 
ctirriculum will be used hereafter in tliis boolc to mean the 
total experiences of the child for which the scjiool accepts 
responsibility and provides guidance. Then the homemaking 
cttrriculum will refer to those experiences in personal and 
home living for which the school accepts responsibility and 
provides guidance. 

The school, of course, should not assume responsibility for 
all of the life experiences of its pupils, but it can give thought- 
ful and purposeful guidance to all those activities for which 
it does assume responsibility. The need for guidance grows 
out of the fact that not all experience educates in the most 
desirable direction. As Dew^ said, some experiences are 
“mis-educative ’' : ' 

The belief that all geoulne educatioD comes about through experi- 
ence does not mean that nil experiences are genuinely or equally edu- 
cative. Experience and educabon cannot be directly equated to each 
other. For some experiences are m^-educative. Any exp^ence is mis- 
educative that has the effect of arresting or distorting the growth oE 
further experience. 

* ‘’Curriculum Development fat Education for Home and Family Living- 
Purposes and Procedures," MbcellaDy 2087 (Washington, D.C., OEBce of 
Education, U.S. Department of the Interior, Vocational DivUioo, June, 1933), 

p. 116. 

•Harold Alberty, Beorganfaine the Iligh-School Curriculum (New York, 
The Macmillan Company. 1947), p. 93. By permission of The Macmillan 
Company. 

rjohn Dewey, Experience end EducetUm (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1938), p. 13. 
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It is the purpose of the remainder of this chapter to help 
prospective teachers to undewtand some of tlie ways in 
which teachers have buUt and do build homemaking cur* 
riculums for specific situations, and the responsibility of the 
teaclier in such planning. It is also the purpose of this 
chapter to help tlie beginning teacher to make her plans 
tlioughtfully and creatively. 

Tlie teadicr's place in curriculumhuUding. As a person in 
the school to whom the education of pupils in home living is 
delegated, you cany the major responsibility for selecting, 
out of the total possible experiences available to your pupils, 
those to which ^ey and you <han give attention. Your super- 
intendent or principal may advise you and help you recognize 
important factors to consider to the guidance of your class 
members. Your head of department in some large schools, 
your city supervisor in large school tyslcms, your state 
supervisor, may offer advice or even prescribe experiences 
they believe your students should have. Yet no matter how 
closely you are supervised or how much you are left to \vork 
with your group on your own initiative, it is your moment- 
by-moment and hour-by-hour choice of what you do wifli 
your pupils that really determines the experiences included 
in the homemaking ciuriculum as it is defined in this book. 

If your pupils are to learn the democratic way of life 
through experiencing democratic living, th«ty must share with 
with you in selecting and planning for experiences they are 
to undergo. Together you should set the goals for their 
accomplishment and together you should plan experiences, 
activities, and areas whicdi they need to explore to achieve 
those goals. This is democratic teacher-pupil planning. Yet 
in the final analysis, you are the one whose obligation it is 
to see that they do plan, that they are thinking straight, that 
th^' recognize Uielr limitations and capacities. It is your 
place to guide them to select those experiences which are ' 
worth while for the ends in wew, by raising questions, bring- 
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ing in new points to tliinlt about, or by alIo^v^ng them to 
foUow their o\\’n tliinking and plans Nvithout questioning- 
These are your responsibilities in pupil-teacher planning of 
the curriculum. 

TIIE BASES FOR BUILDING THE 
HOMEMAKINC CUBIUCULUM 

To show you how the choice of experiences for a cur- 
riculum is related to beliefs about the purpose of education, 
a brief resume of the evolution of curriculum-building since 
home economics came into the school ^vilI be given. 

Traditional knorvledge. Formerly courses were set up by 
analyzing subject matter and selecting that to be tau^t to 
any particular group whidi was believed to be “the truth’* 
and to be ^vithin the scope of their comprehension. This 
procedure was believed adequate by those who Uiought that 
the purpose of education was to transmit the best of the 
heritage of the race to the next generation. Only a little 
attention was given to the Interest of the students or the use 
they were to make of what they learned. Most emphasis -was 
placed upon covering the subject matter. For home eco- 
nomics this chosen subject matter consisted in a body of 
skills and knmvledge in sewing, cooking, housekeeping, and 
later in home nursing and caring for children. 

Future activities. There came to be, however, in the whole 
field of education, some questioning of tlie adequacy of this 
purpose, and greater concern about education as preparation 
for living. With preparation for living as the true purpose of 
education, the purpose of home economics was thought to 
be to prepare for home living. Then the way to build the 
curriculum was to analyze the duties of homemakers and 
prepare girls for assuming them by taking the simpler duties 
first and gradually adding the more difficult responsibilities 
as the pupils became older and more capable. This procedure 
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had some merit. An analysis of homemalrers’ responsibilities 
Iielped curriciilum-buiWers to realize tliat home living era- 
bodies much more than the utilization of skills; lliat many 
of the important responsibilities in home living are tliose 
which pertain to human relationships. As a result courses 
were broadened to include home management and family 
relationships. 

An educational program built on probable future activi- 
ties was based on the assumption that tlie future responsibili- 
ties of homemakers would remain about the same, tliat one 
could predict ^vitb reasonable accuracy tlic kind of respon- 
sibilities die girl would meet when she bccanvo an adult 
homemaker, that the majority of girls looked forward to 
liomemakiog as their major Interest. However, when social 
and economic conditions cltangc rapidly and home-living 
responsibilities change witli equal rapidity, it becomes in- 
creasingly dliUcult to foresee tite activities pupils will be 
called upon to perform. It becomes impractical to prepare 
pupUs specifically to meet certain definite experiences when 
those experiences may not happen to them as adults. The 
folly of spending ones present life in preparing for some 
unknowTi future when lliere £s so much to be done to help 
students to live satisfying everyday lives today became ap- 
parent to many educators. 

Present activities, Curriculum-maken met this difficulty 
by saying that tlie real purpose of education in a rapidly 
changing world is to educate in living, not for living; that 
we prepare best for hwng by helping pupils to Hce richly, 
fitlltj, effcclioely, cccry day. If this is the purpose of educa- 
tion, the purpose of tliat portion of the field known as home- 
making education should be to help pupils live effectively 
and happily in homes each day. Then the curriculum of 
homemaking should be built upon the activities in which 
pupils engage. It should help them to do better those things 
they do anyvvay. With tliis philosophy for a stimulus, studies 
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of the activities of pupils at different ages and places were 
made and the curriculum was based on them. It was found 
that the activities of these young folk were largely self- 
centered; that they helped with housekeeping activities but 
usually carried relatively little responsibility. Units in per- 
sonal grooming in social customs, and in boy-and-girl rela- 
tionships were introduced or given greater emphasis, and 
concern for the development of tlie pupil as an individual 
who lives in a home now and meets certain responsibilities 
now, became the basis for curriculum-building. 

Personal-social needs. Obserwttion of the results of such 
a program again led to a questioning of the purposes to be 
achieved. Educators questioned the adequacy of a program 
built upon the present activities and personal interests of 
pupils ^vithQut recognition of the obh'gatioos and responsi- 
bilities of these pup^ to society both now and in the future. 
The bases for curriculum-building were again rethought in 
order to meet more effectively our needs in a democratic 
society which itself is undergoing change. One need in a 
democratic scheme of living is for individuals to be able and 
willing to carry responsibility independently, and at the 
same time to be able and willing to work with others. Since 
individuab learn what they experience, it is therefore the 
purpose of education to help young people experience living 
in such a way that they grow in ability and desire to solve 
problems independently, and to share with others in meeting 
the responsibilities of daily living. In other words, it is the 
purpose of education to prepare for democratic fining os 
adults through experience in democratic living as youth. 

For homemaloDg education, this means that personal and 
family problems of everyday living of young people are an 
important part of the content of a curriculum for them. It 
means that these problems are to be recognized and solved 
in such a way that not only are they intelligently solved for 
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the moment, but also that throu^ their solutions pupils 
acquire increased ability to solve other problems. Further- 
more, pupils should develop an increased desire to solve 
new problems by their own efforts and also develop in group 
experiences an increased ability to worlc with otliers. Experi- 
ence in living In a group and sharing in work toward ends 
of benefit to the group begins at home and continues in 
school. Even so small a thing as sharing in the daily routine 
housekeeping in die homemalang rooms may bo an effective 
experience in learning to work and live svith others. 

Developmental needs of adolescents. Research during re- 
cent years has shown that all people go through similar 
stages of development These stages form a general pattern, 
though individuals vary in their rate of follo%ving that pat- 
tern. At each period children and adults have certain needs 
\vhlch are particularly pertinent to that period. Adolescence 
is one of tliese stages. It is a critical time during which young 
people need special help. Our students in high school arc 
adolescents or pre-adolescents, and educators point out that 
the home, the school, and the communi^ should all stand 
by to help these j’Oung people with Uicir special needs dur- 
ing this developmental age. 

Havighurst gives seven such needs with whidi homemak- 
ing educators can help, namely: * 

1) Accepting one’* ntiyrique and accepting one's masculine or 
feminine role In Iile. 

2) Learning aeyv and more mature rdab’oiu willi age mates of both - • 
s«es. 

3) Acquiring emoticmal indopendenco of parentj and other adults. 

4) SeiaetJog and preparing for an occupab'on. 

5) Acquiring the intellectual sldlb and concepts r\ecc«ary to be- 
come a good citizen. 

. 6) Frepaiioz for mamage and family life. 

7) Devclopfrig a scale of values or jMdlosopliy of life. 

•Tobert J. Havighunt, Orcciepmmfal Tcrb end Edueotfon (Chinso. 
UnJversit)’ of Chicago ftet*. 
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It is evident that homemaldng education can ably assist in 
the development suggested In the above statements. There- 
fore, developmental needs of youth become another basis 
upon which to select learning experiences to include in the 
curriculum. This basis is not unrelated to that of personal 
and social needs. Halher it is a focusing of thought upon and 
a more explicit statement of tlie personal needs of yoimg 
people who are growing up in the families of today. 

Several bases necessary. To build a curriculum that pro- 
vides some possibility of accomplishing the purposes just set 
forth, the teacher must recognize both the needs of the cliild 
as a maturing individual who is living in a social world and 
the needs of a society undergoing a change- A curriculum 
built according to this philosophy will be based upon: 

1. A study by the teacher and administrators of the needs 
of a society striving to preserve and improve the democratic 
^vay of firing. 

2. A study by the teacher and administrators of home life 
as it is lived today, and as it is evolving. 

3. A study by the teadier of the home life of the specific 
community for which the curriculum is being planned, with 
its unique customs and traditions. 

4. A recognition by teacher and administrators of the 
characteristic interests and basic needs of young people of 
various ages as disclosed by research. 

5. A study by the teacher of the interests and develop- 
mental needs of individual pupils in the particular group 
for which plans are being made. 

6. The pupils’ statements of their own needs as they see 
them. 

7. Parents’ judgments of the needs of their drildren. 
Pupils, teachers, parents, and administrators all have a share 
in planning the curriculum. Of these the teacher and pupil 
working together are primarily the builders of the home- 
making curriculum. 
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BUILDINC; TIIE JIOMEMAKINC CUBRICULUM 
FOn A CBOtir 

As a tcaclicr wlio is about to start for the first time the 
adventure of guiding several groups of students ‘>>™y “ 
entire selrool >car, )^u svill sometimes feel raU,« lort and 
not a little disturbed almut how to bepn. There . a wne^ 
of procedures you may follow, depend, ng on "y ^ “ 

Im^rtant as educaUooal values. If you ^'^5 

sbiuld shore in determining Uieir own 
have them plan for ll.emsebes under your S"'*)?""" 
believe U.e toaelier has all the ideas and anti, only, you wdl 
do all the punning and tell tlien, what 
and what to do. If you believe ''-“I >,'>“"8 
helped to solve U.eir cver)*y 

wlll help thorn to roeognlro tlieir problems and pUn or^m 
clrand a^vitles to aid in the soluUon of those proWem, 
If you believe U,at people learn ll“ 

experience U continuoiis, you will flltempt 
level of cjpcricnco of your students so you can Im p ^ 
proceed from there in *’"‘'''“’8 ° pjjlosophy 

curriculum-building that ate cons . in tl,o 

implied in the bases “"-yr, ^ Se Vou svffl 

vision will begin wlU. finding the needs of the young p F 
in the community' ^„„ 5 Hr First if possible 

present responsibiHUes and concerns of the guis 
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who are to be in your dasses. (Various suggestions for mak- 
ing such studies are offered in Chapter V.) If for some reason 
tl:^ is impossible, you ^viU have to start setting up tentative 
objectives— ^vith whatever understanding and experience of 
young people and similar towns you may have— until you 
and your pupils begin to plan together upon yoim ffrst con- 
tacts with them. At that time you may have them list the 
occasional and regular home duties they perform and may 
discuss ^vith them the values they see in home life, to get an 
expression of their attitudes; You may have them list some 
of the problems they have which they would like to study. 
Together through pupil-teacher exploration you may learn 
some of their problems and difficulties. 

Setting up tentative objectives. Think through for yoiurself 
in the light of your beliefs about social problems, borne 
living, and the way young people leam, the objectives you 
believe may be suitable for each of the groups you are to 
teach. These should be thought of as only tentaiive, to be 
modified because of the further information you may glean 
from the study of your group. Thinking them out and stating 
them will give you a background for guiding the students in 
setting the objectives they wish to work toward during the 
year. One cannot expect to guide students well unless one’s 
mind is well stocked with possibilities and unless one has 
some basis for judging the wisdom of their suggestions. 

Even though tentative, your objectives should be clear 
and definite enou^ to serve as real guides to your ultimate 
selection of what to do, yet they must not be so limited in 
scope that they tend to encoxuage piecemeal learning. As a 
teacher your major goal is pupil development, therefore your 
objectives should be stated in terms of pupil development. 
It may help you to formulate the statements of your tenta- 
tive objectives if you will think of them in terms of interests, 
attitudes, appreciations, understandings, and abilities which 
the pupils are to develop as you and they work together. 
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A few statements of objectives from a unit on "Child 
Gro\vth and Development" in second-year Homemaldng and 
from a unit in the same area in third-year Homemaking may 
illustrate how you might set up tentative objectives for ^vo 
classes in this way, 

flomemakiag 1/ (selected objectives) 

Jntn'est {a babies and a recognition of some of tJieir needs. 

Understanding of the preparation necessary to meet tlie physical 
needs of a new baby. 

HecognitJon of neeessaw adjustTnenti ivhich parenlj and other 
family members need to make wljcn a baby comes into the 
home.* 

iiomemaJdng III 

Interest in children and a recognition of some of their needs. 

Understanding of the need far observing and working with chil- 
dren in order to learn about tliem. 

BccognitJon of the importonco of an adequate diet 

Ability to plan, prepare and serve family meals keeping in mind 
the needs of young duldren In the family.*'' 

You will note that in die above information is not set up 
as an objective. Since knowledge Is a tool necessary for solv- 
ing problems, it Is not an end to be attained for its oivn sake. 
The mere acquisition of facts is not education, for education 
Occurs only when a person is changed In some way— when 
his attitudes, his habits of action, or his abilities are clianged. 
Of course, information is essential to these changes and will 
be acquired in the process of developing attitudes, under- 
st.indings, and abilities, but it should be a means io an end 
rather than an end to be achieved. Information is necessary 
to understanding, but mere knowledge of certain facts does 
not Insure understanding, since understanding depends on 
recognition of the full meaning of the facts and of their ap- 
plication to a variety of situations. Information is also essen- 

• “Teacher'* Guido In Flaoiting Jfomeinakiag Evocation Frogremi for 
Sccoadary Schools ol AJahajaa,"' 1919 BiJIeUo, Ko. 6, Stale Board of Ednca* 
tioo, DJvu/on of Vocational ^acMion (Moaigoraery. Alahasia). pp. JDS- 
106. 

tofWd., pp. 209, 215-210. 
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tial to the development of abffity, but it must be put to use 
if ability is to be acquired. Abilities may be of several kinds. 
They may be essentially manipulative, or they may be judg- 
ment or reasoning abihties, or they may be creative when 
creativeness involves planning, management, and inspira- 
tion. Some facts are needed to increase ability, no matter 
what its type, but facta done serve no useful end. Setting up 
objectives in terms of infonnation to be acquired leads to 
neglect of die major aim— pupil development. 

Pupil-teacher selection of objectives. With these tentative 
objectives in mind you are ready for the next step in cur- 
riculum building. If you believe in the value of pupil-partici- 
pation in planning for their own learning, this step will mean 
obtaining the co-operation of the pupils in detennining the 
particular objectives that will be their goals. The approadi 
may be made in a variety of ways. The pupils may list things 
they would like to leam in home economics or ways in whidj 
they would like to improve themselves during the year. 
These lists may be peeled and discussed, and selections 
made. Or you may enlist the interest of the group in starting 
svith some project, such as fixing up the home-economics 
rooms or entertaining the mothers. Iljen, as suggestions are 
made by the girls for things they would like to do later, you 
may record them to save for use at an appropriate time as 
the basis for co-operative planning of goab for the rest of 
die year. 

A third approach may be made by discussing a general 
problem, as did one teacher who had her ninth-grade class 
widi no previous home-economics work discuss the meaning 
of borne and the responsibilities of children in homes. Each 
girl Nvas then asked to list things she thought she could be 
responsible for in lier own home, to check those responsi- 
bilities she felt capable of carrying at the time, and those 
she would like to leam to cany. After some general discus- 
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clothes during the rest of the year to acquire the ability she 
desires in caring for her own clothes. In addition, she may 
decide diat she needs to study herself, think carefully about 
why her parents demand certain things of her, and make a 
red effort to cultivate a relationship pleasanter than the one 
that exists between her parents and herself. The teacher may 
agree with her choices and may co-operate in making the 
experience be of special worth to her. 

Evaluating pupil dcvcloptncnL The last step in building 
the curriculum in homemaldng is the evaluation of experi- 
ences in terms of the growth of pupils toward the objectives 
set up. Other needs may then be recognized. Although this 
step is given last, it is one that is repeated continually while 
the curriculum is built day by day. It does not mean that 
one waits until the end of a certain period of time to make 
such an evaluation. You must, in fact, judge each experience 
as it is undergone, and you should determine each step for- 
ward In the light of some evaluation of the pupil develop- 
ment resulting from what is just past or now at hand. Evalua- 
tion of progress toward goals is essential to a teacher and to 
her pupils and should he carried on as a co-operative process. 
Since evaluation is a process with %vlijch tead^ers need 
special help, a later chapter will be devoted to thi-; subject. 

ORGANIZATION OF COimSES IN I^OME^LAKING 
Each teacher faces the problem of selecting some scheme 
of organization that will bring order and coherence to the 
courses she teaches as part of die total honiemaking curricu- 
lum. These courses may be established as semester or year 
courses and may be expected to deal with certain phases of 
home economics separately, such as foods, clothing, home 
management, or child development, or they may be expected 
to proWdc experiences in the many aspects of homemaking. 
Moreover, within each course the teadier may be expected 
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or may choose to follow some unit plan of organization. She 
may have a plan, such as a dty or state course of study to 
aid her in curriculum-building, which she may follow more 
or less closely, or she may have the freedom of plannmg with 
eacli of her groups as their needs require. ^ 

Unit organization. Some form of unit organization of ma- 
terials and experiences has become rather generd practice, 
not only in homemaking courses but in other subject areas 
as well. Each unit is composed of a group of closely related 
activilies and experiences dealing with some special pro - 
lems and projects, selected to accomplish certain specific 
objectives. The completion of the unit may require two or 

three days or several weeks. , 

Unit orgauiaalion has distinct advantages. *ef of 
U that it^motes clarity of thinking and d^^ws 
ohjectives for both teacher and pupds. It not ° °iy 
careful planning for dermite ends rvitbin 
of the class, but it stimulates planning on the part of bo* 
teacher and pupil, since a complete umt of ta to sb 
duration may re^ be visualized. ^ 

one finishing point and starting afresh toward a nw g 
may stimulate interest, provide for a sense ““ 

act as a spur to renewed effort. There at also a °PP“ 

tunlty for teacher and pupils together to appraato progress 
and make improved plarai for the future. 

Arr illustraL of a series of smaU units 
is lire preparation of several brr^asts as f 
a larger uiit on breakfasts. The first " 

ahUit^ to prepare a very ‘rfeooked Wt, 

toast, and cocoa; the second, ahi^ ° F P cooked 

cooked cereal, and coffee; the th^, a ^ P j m se,ve 
fruit, cooked cereal, raul^, imffce, breakfast accom- 

them nicely to family s^le; ^ “ “to 

plishes a definite “>“^1 developing ability 

die big ohjocUvo of the large rant, that is, uevcioprab 
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Problems are stated as hi^-school girls have worded 
tliem. From a study of these problems the pupils are to de- 
rive generalizations that will be needed if they are to under- 
stand child behavior. Starting witli the pupils’ problems in 
order to gain their maximum interest but being sure that 
they develop understanding of the general principles that 
permit transfer of learning is the basic idea in this type of 
organization. 

You may attempt to orpmize a course around life prob- 
lems by selecting them just as they arise. You may try to 
guide the pupils to go from one problem to another as they 
feel a need for help with each, or as you can help them to 
recognize a need for solving each problem. The problems 
may deal -with a variety of situations, growing out of the ex- 
periences the pupils are having in school and out Thus, the 
choice of the ri^t kind of outfit to wear to the freshman 
party might be a problem raised by the class. Following this 
might come: What do you do when a boy comes to take you 
to the party? Do you introduce him to your folks? Should 
you ask him in when you get home? Should you let him kiss 
you goodnight? Such a series of closely related problems 
dealing with boy-girl relationship, with whatever explora- 
tion, study of reference mateiiab, or discussion of situations 
you believe will help the students to solve them in socially 
desirable ways, will become a part of the curriculum you 
and the pupils are building. 

Using Uje problems recognized by the pupib, as they 
arise, has the advantage of using intensity of interest and of 
being realistic and functional, but it also has serious disad- 
vantages. It is probable that these problems will skip from 
here to there over the whole range of everyday living. In 
very fact lies a real danger that the pupils will learn only in 
a fragmentary way, without understanding relationships, 
and will lose a sense of achievement that results from a 
more unified orgazihatUm of experience and activities. 
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Dewey said of sudi disconnected experience: ’* 

Each eiperfcnco may be lively, vivi«t and "interesting'* and yet their 
disconnectedness may artlSciaOy generate dispersive, disintegrated, 
centrifugal habits. The cnue^uence of lormatiori of such habits is 
inability to control future eznerieoccs. . . . Under such circumstances, 
it is idlo to talk of self-control. 

Hero is another disadvantage that arises from the tend- 
ency to spend too much time and attention upon experiences 
of transitory interest at the expense of those of more lasting 
value. You and your pupib will have to keep a very careful 
hold upon important long-time goals if you succeed in 
building a coherent and integrated body of experience from 
a scries of everyday questions attacked as they arise. 

Organization around projects. You may guide the pupils 
to select large organized purposeful experiences, sometimes 
called projects, and build the curriculum around a series of 
class, group, and individual projects. Each project will in- 
volve the solution of many problems and, if pupil-chosen 
and dcilmtely purposeful, will supply its o\vn motivation. 
Typical class projects may be making tJie home-economics 
room or rooms a homelike place in which to work, entertain- 
ing mothers in the "new home," feeding a noon and mid- 
morning lunch to tlio undernourished cliildren in the iint 
grade, serving tlic football banquet, making costumes for the 
high-school operetta, taldng cliargo of Uie nursery for chil- 
dren of parents who come to night school, and many otliers. 
Each of these projects may have a definite goal; each in- 
\’olves the solving of many problems, tho canyiug-out of 
many activities; each provides opportunity for many experi- 
ences. Each may be a unit witliin itself. 

Building the curriculum hom sucli large learning experi- 
ences has tile adN-antago of prouding very purpr^ul ar> 
Uvity and mucli opportunity for independent thinking. 

»» John DewTy, Ktperieneg md EdveetUm (Nw Toik. TU Xl»c m i lU a 
Conpftay, 1903), p. 14. 
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planning, and doing, but it too has disadvantages. Since the 
learning takes place in very specific situations there is danger 
that the pupils will not become aware of principles or gen- 
eralizations inoolvcd and will not be able to apply them to 
different situations. Careful attention to clarifying generali- 
zations and principles \vili obviate this difficulty. There is 
also danger tiiat both the teacher and pupil may emphasize 
the thing to be accomplished rather than learning or pupil 
development. Exploitation of pupil time and energy to se- 
cure productive results may occur. Careful evaluation at 
intervals in terms of pupil growth as well as in terms of ac- 
complislunent may help avoid this pitfall 


CXJNTRIBUTION OF HOME ECONOMICS TO 
THE COHE CURRICULUM 

In a number of schools the entire curriculum of the school 
has been reorganized in the hope that the resulting educa- 
tion may function more directly in the lives of the pupils. 
Some schools aim to achieve this by retaining the usual 
courses but attempting to make each course intenmlly more 
suited to the life nee^ of students. Still other schools have 
chosen to use a core-curriculum plan. As its name implies 
the core is composed of those learnings and experiences 
thought to be needed by all students at a particul^ educa- 
tional level, either elementary, |unior high, or senior high 
school. 

Some core curriculums at the senior-hi^ level have been 
little more than composites of several previous courses, such 
os English, social studies, and mathematics, taught all to- 
gether. Other core curriculums use life problems of the pupils 
concerned, discarding all subject matter lines, and use the 
guidance of several tcacliers from various subject fields to 
help the pupils in selecting problems to be attacked, in pro- 
viding expenences to be catacd into, and in cletenntniag 
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progress. Tlia immediate needs and interests of the pupils 
as they arc related to the needs of tlie community and so- 
ciety at large have been the point of departure in such core 
courses. 

Home-economics teachers, whose major concern should 
be to aid pupils in meeting effectively tlie personal and home 
problems of everyday life, can maJce a real contribution to 
such curriculums. Certainly there are needs of adolescents 
which have to do with caring for their health, with dressing 
appropriately, with buying commodities for themselves or 
their families, with developing and maintaining pleasant 
personal relationships in the home and among their age 
mates, with det’eloping poise and assurance in social rela- 
tions. Home-economics teachers should be able to point out 
such needs and to provide guidance in experiences designed 
to meet them. Whetlrer the theme of the core be living suc- 
cessfully in homes or living better in our town, or some other 
equally vital real-life problem, the home-economics teacher 
should be ready to m:^e a valuable contribution. Her place 
is here as well as in the special-iaterest courses tint may be 
elected In addition to the core course in such scliools. 

When tlie school rmdertokes to help young people find 
better solutions and better techniques for attempting to 
solve their everyday problems, it is inevitable that there 
will be a need for guidance by a home-economics teacher. ' 
Everyday problems of young people will include problems 
related to their families, problems related to their hiends and 
relations with people, problems related to their own devel- 
opment, and problems concerning their relations to the op- 
posite sex. Home economics lias much to offer to ail young 
people in each of these problem areas. Social customs, suit- 
able and becoming clothes, daily meals, are all areas of study 
in home economics which can help young people with their 
social and personal problems. These areas can be and usually 
axe included in the content of a core curriculum. 
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teachers’ GtJlDES AS AIDS IN 

CUIUUCULUM'BUILDING 

State and city courses of study arc thought of as profes- 
sional aids to teachers for curriculum-building. Some are 
much more helpful than others in assisting teachers to dis- 
cover pupil needs and to provide wortli-while experiences 
for pupil development. In the past they have often been pre- 
pared by a supervisor, a teacher trainer, or a committee of 
so-called experts. 

Teacher participation in curriculum revisiom In recent 
years the practice of teacher participation in the preparation 
of curriculum materials has become prevalent In the Digest 
of Aimual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education 
for 1951, the statement is made that nearly every state re- 
ported a definite plan for improving courses of study. An 
endeavor to secure the active participation of as many per- 
sons as possible who were working in the homemaldng pro- 
gram was one characteristic of these plans. In most cases the 
state reports showed the teachers were working in county, 
district, or re^onal groups on some problems of curriculum 
revision. Many states have a long-time plan for continuous 
revision. As new guides are developed by these committees, 
they are tried in the schools, evaluated by those who use 
them, and then fvirther revised. In some states extensive 
surveys of home practices and economic conditions of 
famihes have been made from which problems of pupils 
could be inferred. Flans for making such surveys are to be 
found in the curriculum guides of several stales. 

Interest inventories or problem inventories were used ex- 
tensively in other states to determine those pupil needs that 
should be met in homemaking courses. In one state many 
teachers co-operated in two studies made by students work- 
ing toward the Master s degree, who Identified the problems 
and found the grade level where the most interest in specific 
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problems relating to child development was commonly 
found. This information has been used as one basis for 
planning the problems to be included in the curriculum 
guide for pupils of different grade levels. 

Another type of teacher porttdpation in curriculum re- 
vision is to be found in communib’es in which the home- 
making teacher has elicited the co-operation of parents and 
sometimes aliurmi of Uio liigh school in reporting what they 
think pupils should study in hi^ school, ^umnae are some- 
times asked what tliey wish they had learned in high-school 
homemaking. Such opinions give clues for problems and ac- 
tivities that Uie teacher can incorporate in the curriculum 
along Nvith tlio problems about which her pupils express 
concern. 

In cities also, curriculum revision has been based upon 
studies made by teachers. For example, in one city a ques- 
tionnaire was filled in by all girls in grades above the sixth. 
Mucli pertinent infonnation was obtained cooceming the 
socio-economic level of the families, earning activities of the 
girb, their ambitions and plans for Uie future, and what they 
wanted especially to learn. A careful study of this informa- 
tion by the home-economics teachers resulted in recom- 
mendations for the development of home-economics courses 
to meet eainomic and wage-eanjing needs more effectively. 

Slate and city courses of study as rcsourco materials. Al- 
though you will not blindly follow a state or city curriculum 
guide, it may be a resource for you from which you may 
obtain suggestions for problems that are common among 
young people of the same ages and the same social and eco- 
nomic background as your group. You may find suggestions 
for activities or meUiods of teaching. You may also receive 
excellent ideas from suggestwl reference materials, illustra- 
tive materials, or lists cd available films and other visual 
aids. You may save much lime and effort in selecting appro- 
priate materials for your own or class use by consulting a 
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good teaclicr’s guide to curriculum planning. However, j'ou 
must select those which fit your community, and your pupils' 
immediate needs, interests, and capacities. The teachers 
guide is a point of ticpartorc and a source of suggesiions 
for the real curriculum-building which goes on day by day 
in each class. 


PROBLEMS 

1. Eiamiiu) several receoU/ publislied curriculuu) guides for 
teachers and decide what guiding principles were used by those ^vIto 
planned and prepared them. Be sura to examine both what may he 
stated os gulmng principles or philosophy and what philosophy is 
eNidenced fay the (onn. content, suggested procedures. 

2. Discuss with several hometnaking teachers the w*ay they choose 
the experiences to provide and subject matter to be espbred by each 
class group that they teach. Deddo what bases they ore using for 
curriculum-building. 

3. Find to what extent these bomenulicg teachers ere recognizing 
and Including in their curriculum planning, the extta.cbss and home 
experiences of their students. 

4. If possible, secure Gist-hand contact with a class in a high school 
in which there is provided a core curriculum which ipcluws home 
economics. Find vvith what experiences the homo-economics teacher 
assists. In your judgment what other activities or guidance would it 
be feasible fw bet to provide? 

5. TaLe one suggested uoil bam » recent state or dey curricuhim 
guide. Flan the adaptatioos you think necessary for some group of 
students with whom jou are familiar. 

6. Using some fasts of needs of adolescents which you believe to be 
sound, examme one bomemaktng teacher’s guide to curriculum to see 
to what extent these needs have been recognized and provided for in 
either the explanatory material, objectives, suggested experiences, or 
statements of beliefs. 

7. Study well one or two adolescents and sec to what extent they 
seem to have needs of the same chaiw:tei as adolescents in general 
are thought to have. Are their needs iar bomemaking education the 
same? \^^t does this mean for you as a homemaking teacher? 
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~ CHAPTER V 


Understanding Pupils, Homes and 
Families, and die Community 


Educatloa is a process of growth, of development from 
Nvhat one is to what one may become. Although growUj 
comes from within, every eapcricaco in the home, scitool, 
and community aUccts that growth. Tljerefore, if you are 
to guide the dcvelepmcot of the bo^j and girls in your 
classes, you need to know as much as you can about the 
forces that are influencing the development of each. Vbu 
need to realize how far ^ong the ladder of achievement 
cadt has come. You need to understand the ciTcct upon his 
development of lus rcblJons with others in the family and 
community. You need to realize the influence upon his bc' 
haviof of the churdi, the educational and recreational ia- 
cditics, and the social class structuro and customs that prevail 
m the community. The more of these things you understand 
tlio belter able you will be to do your part in guiding and 
hastening the dcvdopmcnl of each pupU. 

IJNDEBSTANDINC BOYS AND CUILS 
Studying your pupils. You can gain a general understand- 
ing of the behavior of boys and girls to some extent by a 
study of adolescent psychology and sodology. TbroudJ d>c 
former you may understand growth pattenu and driv'cs; 
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througji tlic latter Uic effect of family, friends, and com* 
mimily conditions upon the developing personality. But to 
really come to know young people you need to observe tlicm 
in a variety of situations and woik uith ificm in tficir ac- 
tivities. You can aequire Uiis necessary personal assoelation 
by serving as a leader or advisor for some youUi activities 
such as Sunday-school classes, camping groups, 4-11 Clubs, 
Girl Scouts, and various oUter club groups. You can End rich 
return in increased understanding of young people from tlio 
time and energy spent in sponsoring a youtli organization. 
If ^Tiu take a small group of girls to the movies some after- 
noon, or on a picnic, hike, or camping trip, you will receive 
new insight into their needs and interests. If you work with 
junior-hl^-school bo)-s and girls in your church )’ouUi group, 
you will see how they react wlicn not under the restraint 
of home or school Su(^ experiences will deepen your under- 
standing of them. 

You might undertake a case study of a single hIgh-school 
boy or girl. U you do, it will be well to have a systematic 
plan for observing and recording yoxir reactions and insights^ 
You may w'ish to collect such formation os is suggested in 
the outline for the study of a ^1 given on page 9o. 

Head over the outline carefully and record all you know 
about the individual Flan sever^ opportunities to he %vith 
this yoimg person and observe her carefully. Then ans%vcr 
any other questions you can, and again study the record. 
Continue this process as long as it rewards you witli new 
understanding. The chief value of making a record of your 
observations is that it claxiCcs what you have observed. You 
will of course, need to keep such analyses confidential and 
you win not want the girl or boy to know you are making a 
study of his behavior and factors affecting it The outline 
given is suggestive of the kind of form you might prepare 
and use. It would obviously need adjustment if you are 
studying a boy. 
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Outline for hii: Stbuy op a Hicu-Scuool Gnu. 

Name: ■'^8®' 

I. Home and Family 

1. Occupation of her falh«; ^ . , , 

2. Occupation of licr mother. If she is ivorking: 

3. Size and description of her f^nily: 

4. Type of home: 

5. Homo responsibilities: 

IL Physical and Personal Appearaooe 

1. Is she normal, under* or ovcr-wcigliu ncrmal 

2. How does her physical development compaw wlb normal 
development for ner age? 

3. What is her postur*^ 

4. Wliat is tho condition of her stoni* 

5. Does slie have any ^edal health difficulties? 

0. If 80 , what? 

7. What is her nervous controli' 

HI. Interests 

lyp. of Iricnd. Jc I. Ao IntecWl 

in boys? lUvo dates? 

b. Does she have many ot few friends? 

c. To what extent docs she choose ha ov.m Wen^ 

i \Vhzt does site hU to do the best, take the most 
pleasure in? 

e. Is slie a leader or louowTrr 
. f. Is she ambitious sodally? 

fi. Of wliat dubs Is ^ a monberi' 

b. \M»at books docs sheenfoy most 

r Is *lio eager to Icam? 

/ Wlial MO her grades on the avYM^. 

• 7 irSelnlJcrnonaalgradeats^:^?. 

«r« lier intellectual aclivlbc*. 

Ss she talk about u hen w>lh ter frmnds? 

rss d»«i. I." •*“ 
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f. \Vho is influcnciag her religious attitudes? 

g. Is active in the Ciil Reserves group (if there if one)? 
4- Vocational 

0. What docs she expect to do when she finishes high 
school? 

b. Is she planning to attend coDegc? What kind? 

c. What are her reasons for wanting to go to college? 

d. Has she changed her ambitions in the last year? 

e. Does she earn money otHado of the home? How? 

5. Homemaldng 

a. Does she do home work independently or under di' 
recUoik? 

b. \Vhat type docs she like to do? 

c. Does she take care of children? 

d. If she does, is it because she hkes to or has to? 

e. Has her mother ever given her responsibility for the 
home? 

f. ^^'hat does she do after school hours? 
e. NVhat does she do on Saturday? 

n. Does she try to improve the appearance of her home? 

{. Does she select her own clothes? 

/. Does she care for her own clothes? 

K. Does she care for her own room? 

IV. Belatioos to Parents 

X. Do her parents confide in her? 

2. Does she confide in 1 m parents? 

3. ^Vhich parent's interests does she follow most? 

4. \Vhat is her general attitude toward her family? 

V. Personal Characteristics 

1. Positive 

2. Negative 

• Perhaps this seems like a long list of questions for each 
pupil in your class. It is, but answers to ^ these questions 
will not be available to you at once. You will leam them only 
over a period of time os you observe, taOs and work vvith 
pupils in c l ass and in dub and social activities, and as you 
talk with parents and visit their homes. 

Other means of studying pupils. Some teachers, early in 
the year, ask their pupils to keep a time schedule or a diary 
telling what they do during a day. Such a schedule may be 
suggested as part of a class problem in a home-management 
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or sodal-rdationships imit. or io some other unit in it 
has a purpose for Uie class. But when so used, it svill have 
two pVses for the leaciicr. chief of which wiU be belter 
imdcrstauding of the pupils themselves. Such diaries tell the 
teacher how much time is given to home respousibihPes. to 
rccreaUon, to sleep, and to social activities, Md how much 
is just "whiled away." niey also teU her the kmd of recrM- 
aon and social activity enjoyed and tlie type of home re 

“^utu “^"-tho community or if the class is ^w 

one. you may ask the pupils to write you a letter, ^la^g 
that these letters wiU help you to get “““ 

quickly. You may ask them to tell you where toy h^ hmv 
many brothers iid sisters toy have. 
dislike, what work toy do at home, what ^ 
when they just play, what toy dream of doing some day 
toUrJoraidom fact. wUch wffl help you to know tom 

'’Ttock-list of home aedviUes has 
by many teachem. A Ust like to one on page M U ^ea 
by each pupil, will teU to home duties or hek of res^^i 
bLes i eS and wiU help you ' 

the needs of the class. 11.0 list shows which tasks arc done 

frequently and relationships early in' 

Offering a unit in social i studying your class, 

to year “S |,e brought out that are Other- 

Many bits of infoOTaho . - concerning attitudes 

wise difficult to “'’‘™’^^„I,cn class discussion turns to 
and ideals. In members of their families, 

dating, to pupils will sometimes 

or to^ commimiV in other classes, 

voice opmions inferences with individual 

’““1° Sdd fo you? understanding of toir neei. 

pients can be another means of leammg 
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liOkiB Acnvnr Lm* 

Name Dale 

1. Check in column 1 ihose things which you do frequently. 

2. Check in column 2 those thinn which you liAe to do. 


Colionn 
1 2 

- ■ Set table 

- Wash dishes 

- Bi^ groceries 

__ Frraare breakfast 

Help prepare breakfast 

Prepare lundi 

■ Help prepare lunch 

- — ■ Frepaie ainner 

Help prepare dinner 
__ — — Prepare the main dish 
_ PrcTiare the vegetables 
tot cooking 

... Prepare the salads 
... Com veeetables 
_ .. Prepare desserts 

_ Flan meals and prepare 
them 

Care for Icftoers 
_ .... Pack school lunches for 
teU 

_ I , Can foods 

... — Help with canning and 

preserving 

, Clean pantry and cup 

. , Qean kitchen 

- - dean refngeratot 

. dean batluoom 

dean L\1og-TOom 

— - - Make beds 

- - dean windows 

Care for garden 

, Care for pets 

■ , Care for lawn 

I __ dean woodwork 

II I- Help with family washing 

I — — Do family washing 


Coiumn 
1 2 

- ■ Wash own hose and 

underueat 
_ Iron for self 

■ i_ Iron for family 

Mend and care for own 

- __ clothes 

dean shoes for others 

Care for own room 

- - hiake undergarments or 

aprons 

.... _ Make dresses for self 
.... ... Make over clothes 
— _ Do embroidery 
Buy own hose 

_ ... Buy own undergarments 
_ ... Buy own hats and shoes 
Buy dresses for self 
_ ... Buy clothes for others 

■ Help dress and feed 

children 

Make clothes for children 

Take much care of 

children 

I , ■ Help make house linens 

Help mother entertain 

Entertain own guests 

, ■ ■ Flan and give party 

_ Answer telephone and 

. Help plan family budget 

Have an allowance 

Shampoo own hair 

- Care for own 

Take music Imsons 

. Do outside chores 

Help in store 

- - Do any work for money 
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about your pupils. Parents usually enjoy telling you about 
tbeir children. Tliey will often praise the special abilities and 
point out the things they believe their child should leam in 
your class. If you are aUe to see the whole family together 
in a fairly normal situation you can often sense the relation- 
ship that exists between parents and the girl or boy. You can 
also recognize the relationships among brothers and sisters 
or with grandparents who may be part of tlie household. If 
you are sensitive to the undercurrents and interpret ^vith 
judgment what you observe, you %vill find visits to Ae homes 
a most fruitful means of learning to know your pupils. How 
to make home visits that are really helpful will be discussed 
later in this chapter. 

Personnel records. If the information collected is kept in 
an organized form, it may become a personnel rccoid of 
great value. A separate folder or envelope may be used to 
hold the activity ^eck-Iist, the peisonal information rccorch 
notes on homo visits, or any other material coucemiug each 
pupil. One teacher developed a fairly complete record by 
using a large envelope with the pupil’s name, address, phono 
number, and the name of the father and mother on the out- 
side. Sometimes directions for reaching tho home were also 
added. In these envelopes were placed the hcojtli record 
card, a check sheet of homo activities, a home-sun-ey shee^ 
records of home visits, and a record of additional items of 
interest or value about tlie pupil or his home. Needless to 
say such records must be ciUircfy confidential. 

UNDERSTANDING HOMES AND FAMILIES 
As tbo preceding sectimi has suggested, knowledge of 
home condilions is essential to a thorou^ understanding of 
your pupils. This knowledge also makes it possible to adapt 
class work so that homo needs may be more nearly met and 
home conditions more nearly approximated. As a prospec- 
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Home Acitvitv List 

Name Date 

1. Check in column 1 those things which you do frequently. 

2. Check in column 2 those things t^cb you like to do. 


Column 
1 2 

_ Set table 

Wash dishes 

Buy groceries 

_ ■ Prepare breakfast 

Help prepare breakfast 

Prepare hmch 

Help prepare lunch 

— - - Prepare dinner 

Help prepare dinner 

— . Prepare the main dish 

Prepare the vegetables 
tor cooldog 

— >— Prepare the salads 
Co^ veeetables 
__ Prepare aesserts 

— Flos meals arid prepare 

them 

— Care (or left-overs 
Pack school lunches for 

self 

Can foods 

... - — Help with canning and 
preserving 

. dean pantry and cup 
boards 

— . Clean kitchen 


. Qcaa bathroom 

Qean living-room 

Make beds 

■ 1 1. dean Hindows 

— ^ .... . Care for garden 
, Care for pets 
- .. Care for Lawn 

— dean woodwork 

■ Help with family washing 

— .... Do family wasl^g 


Column 

1 2 

— - - ■ ■ - Wash own hose and 

underwear 

Iron for self 

__ Iron for family 

Mend end care for own 

clothes 

dean shoes for others 

Care for own room 

— ___ Make imdergarments or 

aprons 

Make dresses for self 

Make over clothes 

Do embroidery 
- - Buy own hose 

Buy own osdergarments 
__ Buy own hats and shoes 
_ Buy dresses for self 
-- ■ Buy clothes for others 

— ~ - - Help dress and feed 
<^dren 

Make clothes for children 

__ Take much care of 
children 

__ ___ Help make house linCTm 

Help mother entertain 

guests 

Entertain own guests 

Plan and give party 

. Answer telephone and 

door 

Help plan family budget 

■ ■ Have an allowance 

___ __ Shampoo cfwh hair 

— Care for own nails 

- ■ ■ - ■ ■ Take music lessons 

Do outside chores 

--- - - Help in store 

— - ■ ■ - Do any work for money 
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Talking witli the pupils and listening to them talk vrill 
quenlly give you much information. Those teacliers who 
have the pupils write them letters (as suggested in a preced- 
ing section) learn a great deal In tliis way. Teaches who 
Iwe used tliis device report tliat the letters are usuauy 
and give many interesting facts which permit a good msiglit 
into Uie home situation. 

Other teacliers ask each pupil to answer a simple que^ 
tionnairc. Sometimes the questions ask about die ome an 
its faciliUcs, sometimes about the pupd and the f^ily. An 
illustration of a questionnafre of the latter type is given ere. 


Data Sueet for llicu-SaiooL STVUEjrrs 
N.™ D=l. of birth. 

Address - 


_ Telephone number . 


I. Nome of parents 
Father . 

Mother — 


_ living - 
.living. 


-Yes- 

-Yes- 


_No 

-No 


Father’s occupation . .. ■ — - ' , " T 

Mother's occupaUon (if w-orldng outside tho home) . 

n. If not living with parents listed above, fiU.io tho blanks in 

section: 

Foster fadier or guardian _ 

Foster mother or guardian _ 


_ Occupation — 
_ Occupatioi 


m. n™. of P1.0O » x w- ‘”^1 iodi- 

. lece. job. etc.) 
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tive teacher, usually you camiot study the homes of the 
pupils you are to teach uutil you have begun living in their 
comnumity. But you can have clearly thought out the 
methods you are going to use for such a study. 

Learning about homes is more dilBcult than learning about 
community conditions because of the personal element 
which is involved. By walking through tlie streets you may 
observe the usual stwdards of house building and external 
care and the types of industrial plants; you may introduce 
yourself to tradespeople wth propriety; but you cannot go 
about ringing door-bells and asking people to let you survey 
their domestic arrangements. Your methods, if you wish to 
succeed at all, must be tactful and indirect. 

^Vhat to leam. You will want to know whether both the 
parents of each pupil are living, whether they are living to- 
gether, and whether or not the mother is employed outside 
the home. \Vliat is the fatliers occupation? How large is 
the family? Wliat standard of living is maintained? \Vhat 
foods arc eaten regularly? Does the family appear to be well 
nourished? Is industry or indolence evident? Are the rela- 
tions within the family comfortable or strained, co-operative 
or antagonistic? Docs the boy or girl share in planning 
family activities, fp» as well as work? Does he or she carry 
any definite home responsibility? How emotionally inde- 
pendent of parents has be become? Does the home provide 
a sense of security as well as physical safety and comfort? 

You may be unable to leam aU these things about every 
home, but these questions indicate the typo of information 
yoii will be alert to obtain when you pan. The fact that the 
home atmosphere is not harmonious may explain why, at 
limes, a boy or girl is not co-operative at school, or the fact 
that Uie mother works outside the home may explain why 
one child knows more abont home duties than another. 

How to Icam about homes and families. Teachers pick up 
the desired knowledge, lat By bit, flirough various devices. 
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Home visits. One of the most effective w^ays to leam about 
a home and the boy or giil within it is to pay that home a 
visit. In your professional capacity as a teacher you may call 
on the parents of your pupils without being governed by 
the social convention of waiting for the mother to call first 
or to give you a special invitation. If you are approachable 
yourself, you wll usually find the parents not only courteous 
but perhaps eager to become acquainted. In no phase of 
your teaching career will your social attributes be of greater 
value than in making sucli home contacts. 

What teachers believe concerning home visits was well 
expressed by one teadier who said,* 

1 £ad through home visitaUoQ: first, I can dificrenC/sto betu'cen a 

e i's interest and her real needs murdi {>c(tci ii I iiava visited her 
ne ar)d usually coa auldo iter in the selection of a Letter problem, 
^cond, I can find out how much cooperation I con depend on from 
tno mother and if sho hasn't been interested or infonneO 1 con usually 
secure her interest. Tlilrd, 1 can get an idea of her family enNironment 
-“how mucli responsibility she assumes at home and whether there aia 
small cliildreo in family>-whidi enables mo to bettn understand 
her needs. Fourth. I can adapt my class plans to cover some of the 
needs 1 bavo dlsco'cred. Lastb'i somebmes J con arcidenlally discover 
a good problem that might have been missed. For example, tbs girl 
who Htts trying to com money last suauacr fcliin^. Site needed licJp 
to succeed aiidl happened to caO at tho ojiportuno momcot. 

Now os I rtiinV Lack o^'cr the day« whoa 1 first began to moke homo 
visits I remember how much of an ordcaJ it seemed to me then, and 
I am most grateful for the encowagcoicnt i met in every fwene. I was 
welcomed with waimth and fn'euUfiiess. and it was that welcome that 
gave me the courage to conlinue unUl I was able to overcome my fear 
enough to realize the value of these visits. 

Today my chief regret Is that 1 cannot get around to all the homes 
early in the year, which 1 think is a grtsat handicap. A largo cnrolirocnt . 
makes tlut impt^ble. I do know that I can give much heiter help to 
tho cirls I ^vo visited because oS seeing potwhilitJcs sud» as I have 
illustrated above and that these girls soem to get farther In tli« long tun 
and have mfire interest and enthusiasm than Uiow I have been unabJo 
to contact. 

1 MiUi* LcrdaD. "Plaonl.-i2 for lionw VtsBi,' VocaUmat t/aowoiafjflj; 
N'ruidrttcf Moines, Iowa, tXtoher, 19S9}. 
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IV. Name of brothers. Place an X before those living at home. 

Name Age If out of high school indi- 

cate present activity (col- 
lege, job, etc.) 


V. Are there other relatives living in your home? 

Yes No If so, what ones? 

VI. Are there people other than relatives living in your home? 

If so, how many? Are they children? Are they 

grownups? 

VIL Name the oigankations to winch you belong. After each one 
state the part you have taken (member, committee member, 
o£5cer, etc.) 

In which of these organizations are you most interested? Why? 

VIII. What are your favorite leisure time activities? List a few of 
them. 

IX. What magarancs and books do you most enjoy reading? 

X. Do you receive money by: (may check snore than one state- 
ment) A regular allowance Earning it 

If so, how? 

If so, about how much per mooUi? - 

Asking for it wheno'er you want it? - 

XI. How do you use the money you receive? 

XII. What do you do to help at home? 

This gives an organized record and makes more nearly sure 
that the desired information will be secured uniformly. How- 
ever, a questionnaire is somewhat formal and answers may 
therefore lack Uiosc flashes of human interest which may 
come from a letter. 
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understanding pupils, uomes, community 

To keep a record of the intormation they obtained from 
home visits 41 per cent used a blank which they flUcd lit for 
each student; oUiers used card files, notebooks, indMdual 
folders in which they placed notes they "jotted dmvn dur- 
ins the visits, or anecdotal records wTiltcn aftenvar*. 

The idea of making homo visits seems to trouble tnany 
prospectivo teachers who ask when tlicy shodd go, bow 
long they sliould stay, what they should do svhile tlicre, and 
whether they should let the mother know when to cipcct a 

'"lYhen should you go? Just as »on after the s<*ool sMon 
opens as is possible and convenient In many s 
iddng teariers are engaged for a montl. 1““?“ I™ *” 
school year, especially in soma of the ® 

subsidized under tire National Voantmual Edui^onal AcU^ 
When homemaking teachers are “ Xl 

months, they have lime to visit guls at homo beforo sdOT 
opens i^d tavc an esceUent opportuniv to ^ 

community conditions. During tto s “ > ^ ^ , 

difflcult fm you to find time to visit homes, as 
usually be made after school hours. ™ ^1 

wish to make your visit at “Xe s^ 

home in tlie late aftemeon is oftei. a S 

outside chores have to be 

is also inconvenient for iwt iridhidual 

work. Just after scliool my bo Ihe bos' “m , 
community conditions will c . i — nuking homo 
TransportaUon presents a ^ tra.c®schoel 

Visits, especially Urn school board ^viU aUow 

and >T3U have no cm. Frej V £ ^.ocational agnculUtm . 
car mileage. Sometimes the suijcrintcndciit will 

. will take you around, or . jf Occasionally }t7U 

loan Ids cL or better sull ,if you know 

cnti go homo witli a rural j cbnvcuicnl to 


. that tho parents wi 


l^nSgand find uccnvcmcnl to 
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A Study of the teachers’ use of home visits in one state 
disclosed that they made home visits for these purposes: 

.to laam more about the student, her family, and home condi- 
tions; to develop more friendly relations; to get cooperation from 
parents both wiUi the teacher of homemaking and with the school; 
to get a sound basis for guidance in home projects and to work more 
closely with tl» nmlhcr in cvahiaUng these projects; to gain knowledge 
of community life; and to interest women in adult classes.* 

Another purpose often cited by teachers is to find the inter- 
ests and problems of the homemairer herself as a basis for 
planning the homemaking program for adults. In other 
words, teachers have found they can use the inforroation 
they discover during home visits for better planning of both 
their high school and their adult programs. 

The results of home visiting reported by teachers in the 
study previously cited were tlut many made changes in the 
fumisUiogs and equipment of the department, in the illus- 
trative materials they used in teaching, and in the subject 
matter they included in the food unit Many said they used 
the infoimatioD about girls and their homes to guide them 
in the choice, planning, and execution of home projects. 

The infontuUon the teachers in thlg study said they ob- 
tained from home visits related to— 

1. The healUi, food, dress and groomiog, and personalities of 
pupils and their families 

2. The home responsibilities and special interests of pupils 

3. The education of family members 

4. Size, condiUon, and sanitaiy {aobties of the house 

5. Typo of equipment and funushing used 

6. Housekeeping practices 

7. Church aUUiation and its relation to dress and tecreatioa 

8. The family economic status and the cirrs economic resoon- 
sihility 

9. Family attitudes and customs 

10. Degree of fomOy participation in community aifairs, including 
co-operation mth tbo school 

* hlaiy l«ve Maitia, Tlome Vi^s," Jounwl cf Home Economic^ Vol. 35 

(N*o\aDber, 1943), p. 575. 
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were conversing like old friends. Before the teacher left, 
they went into the kitchen where the mother had been try* 
ing unsuccessfully to make working condiHons ® 

room twenty feet square with a sink at one end and e 
pantry at the other. Together they worked out a plan for 
condensing working areas and improving condiUons. Ihe 
teacher had made the meeting easy by having X ^ 
able comment on something about the ° ^ 

blossom of the geranium in the window, the hi e c 
in the yard, or die bright eyes of Uic baby will 
the purpose. Such comment can be sincere, if one looks tor 

having in nhnd some 

whan you meet the patents, you tviU need to 
mind the purposes of your visit. A few qu 
family relaUonships that you may Jq the 

but not ask the family directly are these: decision* 

children have in the family or cliorcs? Do 

making as well as in responsibility for j„ncndent are 
lliey feel they ‘liclong" and arc secure? How P y 

they upon their parents, intellectually im j.pjpcct 

\Vlut is the spirit among the Mly n^jm 
for each one by the others and dcc^s uossibly 

evident or is the relationship one of ^ £ authority in 
fear, dislike, mistrust? ^Vhat is the pattern of au 7 

“■“soSes it may bo bo.to to lot lo P 

you am planning to visit h^ at o conccniing 

unannounced, 'fticre can be no g ^ deter- 

this. Perhaps tho personality of Ore . tetcher may 
mine which is belter. A sporriauco , j, ^ anysitua- 

prefer to go unaimounced, being sure . .. parentJ 

lion. Of course, sire runs tho Voth 

absent. Another teacher „uiild rather 

that she is coming, fooling that tho mother 
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take you back to town. You may need to use some ingenuity 
in order to reacb all homes. 

Your attitude as a visiting teacher is most important. If 
you appear to bo a kind of inspector, you will not inspire 
confidence as did a teaclicr who visited one home in mid* 
afternoon and found tliat the mother had not yet had time 
to wash the dinner dishes. She relieved the motlicr’s embar- 
rassment by going back into the kitchen with her to help 
finish the dishes, and in so doing she won her w*ay into tint 
mothers confidence and friendship. Such a teacher is imdcr* 
stxmding, sympathetic, friendly, and approachable and is not 
supercilious or snobbish. A teacher who acts friendly, wears 
what is considered conventional dress in the community, and 
tries to be congenial is usually respected by a girl and her 
parents. 

When going to a home, it is wise to have in mind some* 
dung to talk about in case there should be a need to 'l^reak 
the ice" at first Niost mothers wiU be at cose, but in some 
homes there may be embarrassment on the part of a mother 
who has not had many social experiences. A story of a 
teacher In the South will show how she put a mother at ease. 
She had in her class a very quiet girl, who was a good pupil, 
but did not seem to have many friends. She was always 
clean and attractively, though very simply, dressed- IVben 
the teacher visited her home, she found that it was a sparsely 
populated part of town, set in a yard witli an unpainted 
pideet fence. The house itself was weather-beaten; no cur- 
tains were at the windows; and the whole place showed the 
evidence of poverty— dignified, but nevertheless poverty. As 
the teacher walked up the long flight of steps which, led to 
die veranda she wondered to herself, can I talk 

about?" Then she noted, at the end of the veranda, a very 
large live-oak tree which gave beautiful shade. The mother 
was very glad to see her but not quite at ease until the 
teacher began to talk about that tree. In a few moments they 
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will all be new and strange to you. How are you to gain llie 
infonnatioD you desire about Uie community? 

The teacJier’s altitude. Of first importance is your attitude 
toward people and toward the community situation in gen- 
eral. A teacher, as a rule, is genuinely interested in people, 
not idly curious about them and tlieir doings, but really 
interested. You, as a home-economics tcacier, tvUl be espe- 
cially interested in families and tlieir activities. You will 
therefore pay close attention to the names of people you 
meet and show your sincere interest in tlieir activities and 
attitudes. If you give your full attention to each new person, 
show )'Our interest and are a good listener you will collect 
niuch information that will be lielpful. If )'ou ask questions 
or make statements showing a favorable altitude tosvard the 
community, you ivill elicit muds more Inforcoatioa tlian if 
you ask negative questions. For example, 'Tou have an inter- 
esting Lbrary here, 1 understand, I suppose it is >yell patron- 
ized,'’ may bring much more information than the question, 
*You don't have a very extensive library for a town of this 
size. Do people read much?" If people find you like them 
and their town you %vill soon be taken into their confidence. 

Exploring Uie community. Suppose, then, tliat you start on 
a journey of exploration, perhaps with a friendly guide, per- 
haps by yourself. 'Iliere is always a thrill in the joy of a new 
discovery, and this town will be to you an unknown and un- 
explored country. 

Your course will carry you down Mam Street, into the 
different stores-general d^-goods, grocery, furniture, hard- 
ware specialty shops-wbatever stores there are. It wffl carry 
you around tlio residential section, thiougli the better part 
of tmvn with its fine homes, through Uie part where homes 
are modest, and tlien perhaps “across the tracks” or “beyond 
the water tower,” if Uierc is such a section, and there usually 
is It will cany you through the business areas other than 
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have it so. In such a case she may find the family all dressed 
up and waiting for her and thus have no opportunity to 
observe the normal home situation. The course of action 
must be determined partly by inclination, partly by good 
judgment, partly, perhaps, by experiment Usually the more 
informal the acquaintance, Ae better the results. 

Other ways of reaching parents. You may become ac- 
quainted with the parents of your pupils in oAer ways, too. 
You may invite them to school for exhibits, special class 
meetings, club meetings, or other occasions such as a tea or 
dinner for motliers, or a fathers’ banquet. At these times, tlie 
work of tlie department may be explained and the meetings 
may thus serve a dual purpose— the teacher meeting the 
parents and the parents becoming acquainted with the 
school. This method has been used by many teachers— all of 
whom report the same difficulty— namely, that many parents 
do not come to the school for these functions. You may meet 
some parents at ball games or other community affairs, at 
class plays or church suppeis, when you will frequently need 
to take the initiative and go more than half way in meeting 
them. But a remark to a ^1 like. Tour mother is here, is 
she not? I should like very much to meet her. Won’t you in- 
troduce me?” or to a father, "You are Jane’s father, are you 


awkward moments conversationally as long as there is Jane, 
or Bob, or May to talk about 

KNOWING THE COMMUNITY 
Think of yourself as a new teacher who is going into a 
community before school opens; the town, the school, the 
other teaclters, and the townspeople, as well as the pupils. 


notf 1 am so glad to meet juu, will generally secure the 
desired contact Parents usually appreciate the interest shown 
by teachers in their boys and Pirls, and there need be no 
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UNDERSTANDINC PUPILS, 

croup wUi similar values? Are they supporters of the school 
sysle^ or are they antagonistic or mdilerent to the school s 
policies? These svffl aU bo of interest and you wiU n^t to 
seek evidences of attitudes and values as you mingle and 
become acquainted with people. 

Getting aequainled svith people. Yon mil want to bcwm^ 
personally acquainted with members of *e commumty, p«- 
Sly immunity leaders, tradespeople, and wo>n,m who 
are aedve in orgaizations. Such “ 

in advancing home-economics work by ga g , 

of many peoV ond by providing avenues ^ 

promottoLl work. Here, perhaps, nt where 7““ “ “ 
teacher, just out of college, may 

theParenPTeache^sc-^ — 

can Association of Univcrsny It is true that 

tions, wUl enable during school hours, and 

many of tliese organizatio them. However, if the 

it may be dillleult fer ymu h- „£ 

women's 

“Sy^;:;ehemwnit^E^ 

take the initiative m ^ tdio tho initiative 

professional tesponsihd ^ jo seek infonnation mth 

^omself.tostudyyoiirsiir^8M“; . 

Ae intent to uso it m mist to luck Aat Ac 

33SS*^““' 
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the retail store area, into the wholesale and manufacturing 
sections, if there are any. When your journey of exploration 
is over, you will have a good idea of the geography of the 
town and its neighborhoods, of its geneti standards and 
types of commerce and business, whether it is agricultural, 
trade, industrial, or only residential; and you will have some 
conception of the type of tradespeople. Perhaps finding 
answers for the quesdons below will help you to know your 
community. 

What are the predominating indtisbries? 

What wages do they p^y? 

If the community is agricultural, what are the main crops? 

Has the business of the communi^ been successful in the last few 
years? 

What library facilities are available? 

What newspapers and magazioes are popular? 

What churchy are there ia the community? 

Are there any feuds, church or otherwise, which you must avoid? 
NVhat women's organizations are active? 

^Vh9 are the leading women in these organizatioDS? 

^Vhat men's service clubs are in town? Who are their oiHcers? 

Who ore the leaders of public opinion? 

What nationalities are represented? 

What types of incrchandi» are available? 

To what local customs or traditioDS should you conform? 

Is there a local newspaper? Is it widely read? 

What yoimg people's orgaoizations are active? 

What reocatiomu facilities are available for young people? 

What facilities are available for health protection? 

Are there any local traditions which esp^nally need to be prcser\’ed? 

What will you want to leant about the people in this com- 
munity? Certainly you will want to learn about the educa- 
tional hadeground of the people and what things they value 
in life. Their cultural background too will be of interest to 
you and the degree of their concern about democratic values 
and practices. ^Vhat do they prize in family life? Are they 
aware of social class difTerenccs? Are they a homogeneous 
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PROBLEMS 

1. Study two girls whom you know, ono in the early and the oih« 
in the later adolescent years. Watdi them carefully for several weeks, 
taidng opportunities to see them in a friendly way; then compare them 
in interests, dominant traits, emotional stability and controL 

2. To what extent are the cluractcristics whicli you observe in these 
two ^Is general for all girls of adolescent age? 

S. A student in a methods class once ^d rather emphatically. 
“I do not think it pays for a teacher to know too much about a girl 
and her home. She can leach better if she does not know some things.** 
In what way would )-ou agree or disagree with her statement? 

4. A tcader in a dty high school of 900 pupils has fHe home- 
economics classes a day, nim an average enrollment of twenty-two 
girls in each class. She In-es six blocks from die school on tlic bus line 
and must be at the building from eight-thirty to three-thirty eaclr day. 
She is adviser for the Girls’ Qub, which meets once in two weeks. The 
principal is willing to cooperate in any plan she propose s to Imprint: 
the work of her department. Suggest a plan by which she can learn as 
much as possible arout her ^Is and make as many home contacts as 
seems feuihlc. 

5* Using the suggestions ^\cn in this chapter, a study of the 
community io which you live 

6, Dedde for yourself the records which you, as a teacher in a 
small rural hi^ school, think it would be advisable to keep for eaclr 
girl in your class, and work up a sample set of forms for one girl 
Have io mind some at-tinl case. 

7. Compare two homes of diQercnt wini levels. How would }’OU 
vary your teaching in order to meet these home conditions? 
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~ CHAPTER VI ~ 


Guiding Pupil Development: 
Basic Principles 


A philosophy of education which recognizes that learning 
takes place thrau^ erpericnce calls upon the teacher to dis- 
rover md use the experiences of her pupils that tend toward 
teuiih. development; to set the stage for experiences they 
w encouraged to undergo to attain their own purposes; 
51 .^ 5 ? f trough those experiences which will promote 
JKmble future experiences; and to evaluate their progress. 

procedures, and de- . 
«c« ^t may be used by the tcaefier to perfemr what she 

“Pies ^siuch wo believe basic to learning. , • 

PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 

learning is of course based upon our 
as individuals, or one may say upon 
a study of nsvrli^l P^'aples of human behavior which 

‘laoJtog o/uL Wchiatiy gives us. Our under- 

taricastav. aud^T ^ behavior is continually 

tkaage, . tatemeuts of the principles of learning 
'Vhou ae to ^ 
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liCaming as an entity. Studies of human behavior show 
tliat the individual reacts as a whole to the total situation; 
his parts never act in isolation. Nor does he act escept in a 
si^tion. 

We do not learn mentally at one time, physically at an- 
other, and emotionally at still another, but through the inte- 
gration of all our reactions within a situation. As Ordway 
Tead has said,^ 

... it is always the whole person who is Uomiog, and the proca^ss 
entails mental, muscular, and visceral alterations. There can he no 
learning without Iho loamers active participation, explicit creation, 
and tao^fala changa of actiro response. After learning the person Is 
different. 

This view of learning makes it necessary to use learning 
situations as total experiences, not as elements to bo sep* 
arately learned and later put together. 

Emotion and Icarutng. Today it is believed that emotion 
plays a larger port in learning than we have thought in tiie 
past Prescott showed that at least three levels of intensity 
of emotion sliould be recognized in teaching. Mild emotion 
is pleasurable and desirable in Icamiog experience. Moder- 
ate emotional experiences can bo safely enjoyed and have 
desirable educative results. Strong emotions, on the other 
hand, may bo overstimulating or overdepressive, and may 
have mis-educative results. 

Attitudes are influenced by emotions and are closely asso- 
ciated with purposeful action. Altitudes predispose one to 
learn or not to learn. Tliey influence one’s judgment of good 
and bad, as well as of people. They are at times a driving 
force in leaming. 

We believe that pupils leam best when they feel secure. 
Good teachers have discarded fear as an incentive to learn- 
ing. Good teachers never ridicule a pupil or hold him up to 

•Drdjray TcaA Ct^ege TeaeJnng aid Coffege Uamln^ (New Ilavo. 

Yale Univeiaiy Fxess, 1&49), p. 23.^ ' 
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proceduies were largely based upon the so-called laws of 
learning— or the law of readiness, the law of effect, and the 
law of exercise. According to the law of readiness, we leam 
what we are ready to leam. An interest, a purpose, a desire, 
a need or readiness for some specific learning must be felt 
before learning lakes place. *6115 partly accoxmts for the 
emphasis placed upon motivation or the development of 
interest in pupils. According to the law of effect, we tend 
to repeat that which gives us satisfaction and to avoid what- 
ever annoys us. We all give many illustrations of the 
working of this law within our own experience. “I will try 
anything once” implies that 1 will try it again if I like it, 
and not repeat it I dislike it The law of exercise states 
that learning becomes permanent only after repeated use. 
We forget most of what we do not use; we lose the skill 
which ^ been developed but which has not been used for 
a long time. We recognize thtt when we say, “I have not 
done that for so long that 1 have forgotten how.” The prin- 
ciples of readiness, effect and exercise have not been en- 
tirely discarded. As Prescott and his committee of co-workers 
said,^ 

From andent times, the awareness of satisfactioa or of dissatisfac- 
Uoa, the feeliog of desirableness or unde^ableness for the individual 
of the conditions in which he finds himself been thought to have 
a motivating and directiDg effect on behavior. 


Psychiatrists and cliiUcians give a more functional view of feelings 
than do more academic psycbolomts. ThCT see feeling as more di- 
rectly motivating and directing bnuivior. They find patients going to 
no end of trouble to avoid unpleasant feelings which they have ex- 
perienced before . . . Perhaps we caimot desenbe accurately the role 
played by feelings in motivating and directing behavior, but wo do 
know Aat they are close to the basic physiolo^cal processes which 
underlie all behavior. For this reason, Uiey merit erpcrimcnlal study 
Id connection with school situations. 

s Daniel Alfred Prescott, Emotion ond the Educatlce Pfocew (Washing- 
Ion. D.C, Aaencan Ceamal on RH.M-artnn, 1903), pp. 13, IS-IT. 
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basic for learning is exceedingly important, for we seem to 
leam best when we are directing our efforts toward a goal 
or a purpose, and especially toward a goal that is of our own 
detennination. 

According to Dewey, a purpose is an end view, involving 
a look into the future and an understanding of consequence. 
It is not an impulse, or an emotional desire only, tliough im- 
pulses and emotional influences play their part in im’tiating 
and directing purposes. A purpose to be an effective puipose 
must be that of the pupil. How to lead pupils into determin- 
ing their own goals, or purposes, is a problem of teaching 
techniques founded upon an understanding of psychology 
and of pupils. This implies tliat pupils need to develop dis- 
criminating judgment concerning the experiences which 
will be of greatest value to them. The starting point is a 
purposeful e.tperi«ncc; the end is development of the pupil. 

Developing interest. Interest is the key to success in all 
teaching. Young people as well as adults Icam best when 
interested; indeed it is diiBcult to keep a girl or boy from 
doing something about whidi she or he Is mtcnscly con- 
cerned. So if you can get your class keenly aware of any 
problem, project, or class activity, your battle is half won. 

According to tho quaint philosophy of Andrews? * 

Every now and Uten 
Someone says. *^'00 can lead 
' A horse to water, but you can't 

hfaie him diink'— but I believe 
TlieyVo wrong, deed wTcng. 

You can always maLe him 
Prioh, if you will just 
Salt him well £nt 
Tho wliote philosophy of , 

Belter Teacniog is 

\Vrapped up in that one scoteocfi 

Tho salt of ioterest wiU mal» him drioh. 

* S. St. Andrews, "Sa This is SducatUM.” Cdorado Joune!, (Do- 

ccinber, 1931}. 
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shame. A good teacher never *1)awls out" a pupil. She de- 
velops relations between herself and her pupils and between 
die pupils in tlie class which will give a feeling of security 
to each and all; which \vill permit each to feel free to express 
himself, to help in group work, to co-operate with others, 
and to learn effectively. 

The skillful teacher recognizes emotional states of people 
and tries to develop attitudes that seem at this time to be 
the best for effective and satisfying life in our democracy. 
She recognizes that information alone is not sufficient, for 
she knows that "to group facts intellectually by no means 
automatically assures emotional acceptance of ffie informa- 
tion nor adjustment in terms of it" * 

Learning through experience. Learning comes throu^ ex- 
perience. Everything we experience has its resulting influ- 
ence upon us. In other wor^, we change and develop (or 
learn) from hour to hour, from minute to minute, as the 
situation in which we And ourselves varies. As Kilpatrick 
said, "\Ve learn what we live." As Dewey expressed it,* 

We always live at the time we live and not at some other time, and 
only by extracting at each preseid time the full meaning of each 
present experience are we prepared for doing the same thing in the 
future. This is the only preparatioa which in the long run amount^ to 
anything. 

The philosophy of experience as basic for learning charac- 
terizes the pMosophy of education today. It also implies 
that the function of the teacher is to guide the pupil into 
situations in which he will experience tluit which it is desired 
lie should learn. The teacher is a guide, a leader not a dic- 
tator, and selects the techniques to be used accordingly. 
Purpose is basic for lear nin g. The concept that purpose is 

* Lois Hayden Meek and others, Penonal-Social Development of Boy* and 
Cirlt ictlh implications for Secondary Eduealion (New Vork, Progressivo 
Education Assodabon, Committee oa Workshops, 1940), p. 164. 

* John Dewey. Experience end Eduction (New York, Ihe Macmillan 
Company, 1908), p. 51. 
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Transfer of learning. Transfer of learning seems to be re- 
lated to the understanding of generalizations involved and 
their application. It is important, therefore, in homemaking 
education that generalizations be thoroughly understood 
and many applications of tliem be studied. 

Generalizations may be of several kinds and you may have 
to help pupils to see what kind of a generalization is guiding 
their action. For example, a generalization may be a sum- 
mary of facts sudi as, “Families have many kinds of re- 
sources—money, time, energy, skills of family members, and 
so forth— whi^ they use interdiangcably to get what they 
want out of life,” or “Individuals differ in botli rate and 
pattern of ^owth." Other generalizations may be statements 
of cause and effect such as, "Children will bo more likely to 
be emotionally stable if they fee] secure at home,” or “A 
lower temperature during roasting of meat prevents loss by 
shrinkage.” A third type of gcoerahzaUon that may be devel- 
oped from a learning experience is a value judgment such 
as, "A pretty centerpiece on the dinner table ad^ to family 
enjojinent of the meal,” or "Girls who follow the social cus- 
toms of their group get along better than others.” 

Because of the opportunities provided for associating the 
new with that whi^ is already known, transfer of learning 
from one situation to another takes place more easily and 
completely when the situations are similar. One may say in 
non-technical terms, we learn best in situations similar to 
those in which that learning will later be used. Therefore, 
it is important in homemaloDg education that teaching situa- 
tions be very similar to home and life situations. This state- 
ment has far-reaching implications. We believe social cus- 
toms should be developed in connection with actual social 
events, that foods should be taught on a meal basis, that 
child development should be studied through experiences 
with children. Home-economics teaching will succeed best 
in an environment similar to that of the homes of the pupils. 
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EDUCATIVE EXPERIENCE 

Accepting the theory that experience promotes learning, 
it behooves you as a teacher to guide pupils into situations 
that will make it possible for them to live the experiences 
which you believe desirable and to guide them throu^ these 
experiences successfully. 

Guiding pupils into educative experience. To guide pupils 
into situations fruitful of desirable experience, you may pro- 
ceed in several ways. First, you will recognize those situa- 
tions in which they are now having experiences and use 
them as sources of class problems. For instance, if the pupils 
bring lunches to school, the situation is excellent for teach- 
ing food values and body needs, for developing managerial 
ability in planning, preparing, and packing lunches, and so 
on. If the pupils eat lunch at the school cafeteria, a situation 
exists throu^ which food values and body needs may be 
taught through food selection, without preparation in the 
classroom. The alert teacher will see many such experiences 
of pupils as opportunities for class study. 

Second, pupQs may make suggestions for activities or ex- 
periences for the cla^ which you will accept and act upon. 
This vvill happen continually where the pupils have been 
made to feel free, confident, and secure and where initiative 
has been developed to the utmost. In such cases the problem 
of the teacher lies in leading the class to evaluate the possi- 
bilities of the experience suggested, and to decide whether to 
carry out the activity. For instance, suppose some one in 
your class suggested that the group sell yam dolls in school 
colors at the football game in order to make some money 
for their home-economics club. You would need to ask her 
what the group would get from such an activity that would 
be of value other than the money, and the decision whether 
or not to proceed with the sale would be based largely on 
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Ujem to select educative experiences, witJi judgpient and 
purpose. 

Third, you may sometimes lead the class into an experi- 
ence which you believe is valuable by “setting tlie stage”— 
that is, by placing the class in a situation that will cause 
them to meet problems of value foe them to solve. For ex- 
ample, one teaclicr believed that her class should study 
nutrition because malnutrition was common in the school. 
She suggested that the girls watcli the first- and second- 
grade children as they selected tlieir lundies in the school 
cafeteria and observe what they ate. Tlje girls soon saw that 
some of the very thinnest children were not selecting nutri- 
tious lunches. They began talking about it in class. Very 
naturally the suggestion was made that they study the chil- 
dren and see what could be done for them. This developed 
into a class project in helping the children select lunches in 
the cafeteria. The class studied the children and watched 
Uielr physical development through several months. 

Fourth, you may suggest oa activity to a few ^Is who 
later may suggest it to the rest of Urn cl^. This is an indirect 
way of introducing them to an experience. The advantage 
of this method is that the suggestioo comes from the giris 
themselves. For instance, in one school a local merchant 
bad suggested that the dass might decorate his display 
window some time. The teacher talked the idea over svith a 
couple of girls who were leaders in the doss. They liked 
the idea and suggested it to the dass >vith the result Ujat the 
group entered into the project with endiusiasm. Soruetunes 
s imilar suggestions may be made casually to a class a long 
time before you really anb'dpate that tl)e opportunity for 
an experience may arise, as did one teacher who believed 
her girls should have some csperience with little children. 
Several months beforehand she suggesled.to the class that 
some day they might bring some little tots to school to see 
how they would act. Frequently afterward sho referred to 
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the time when children might be there, until one day she 
discovered that each girl in the class was looking forward to 
the child-study imit with keen interest, and each one had 
selected a youngster whom she wanted to bring for ob- 
servation. 

Fifth, you may yourself suggest some activity to the class 
and develop it into as nearly a purposeful experience as you 
can. From your broader vision you will see many situations 
which >viil give the class a desirable experience but which 
they do not recognize. Then, too, pupils in high school are 
unfortunately so accustomed to the teaclicr’s leadenhip and 
domination that they naturally accept suggestions from that 
sourcej hut you should try to develop initiative and leader- 
ship as far and as fast as you can, and to tliat end should 
see that problems which do come from the group are recog- 
nized, evaluated, and solved when possible. 

This last method of guiding pupils into experiences of 
value is really that of the teaser suggesting an experience 
and then developing an interest in it and purpose for ib The 
best way to do this is, of course, to suggest problems and 
activities which are closely akin to the pupib' own problems, 
their own experiences, in which they are interested and for 
which they see a real purpose and value. Such problems 
should be large enough to ^alleuge them. 

When an experience is not itself appealing it often 
be made so by associating it with things which are appeal- 
ing, thus using the principle that interest flows from the 
interesting to the uninterestiag. For example, ^Is are not 
as a rule much excited about mending, but if football boys 
want their sweaters darned, the girls may be very eager to 
do it for them. Again, a dass may not care much about de- 
ciding which clothes will be best for just any baby, but if 
Mary’s brother Joe is brou^t into the classroom and a play 
suit is planned for him, the class will betxime keenly in- 
terested 
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Summarizing, we may say that you as a tcaclier may lead 
pupils into educative experiences (1) by recognizing, ac- 
cepting, and using dicir own personal situations as class 
problems and activities; (2) by accepting suggestions for 
problems and acUs’ities made by the class, leading the class 
to decide upon the value of tlie problem and deciding to 
work it out; (3) by setting tlie stage; (4) by suggesting an 
activity to a few who will later suggest it to the entire class; 
(5) by suggesting the experience yourself and developing 
interest in it to the point where the class will carry it out 
purposefully. 

Guiding pupils tluouglt experiences. Having led the 
pupils into an experience, it follows that you will guide them 
through that experience. You as a teacher will select the 
procedures or methods to be used. Several are available for 
you. The terms inet)iod and technique are frequently used 
more or less synonymously, for a method is a way of doing 
something and so is a teclmique, and educators differ in 
their use of the terms. Wc hear of the “discussion method* 
and we hear of the "technique of leading discxission." Some- 
times the demonstration is a technique, sometimes a method. 
So without analyzing too deeply we will decide here to use 
the terms method, technique, and procedure more or less 
iaterdiangcably. 

A teaching method is a technique for promoting pupil 
learning which, under our present interpretation of learning, 
takes place most effectively when it occurs through self- 
purposed and self-directed experience. Human beings are 
not standardized, and therefore no mediod can be used with 
perfect success 100 per ceot of the time. Techniques must 
be selected according to the purposes, goals, interests, and 
abilities of the group and accor^g to the ability of the 
teacher to use them- Various techniques may be used to 
develop initiative and self-dircction in pupils; other tech- 
niques will create situations in which individual and group 
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dunkiog will be stimulatcdj others will create situations in 
which groups nill develop skills and also will leam to work 
well together. 

If you desire to stiiDulate interest and purposeful th ink i n g, 
you may do so through challenging discussions, through field 
trips, through tgilt-c by interesting people, through experi- 
mentation, and so on. If you want to develop ability to think 
independently and to plan effectively, you will use problem- 
solving techniques or experimental laboratory work- If you 
want to develop ability to carry through activities and to 
manage and to execute plans, you will use co-operative plan- 
ning and problem-solving. Alro, if you want to increase the 
information your pupils possess, you can do so by telling 
them, by pooling experiences through group discussion, by a 
study of references or examination of real things, by visiting 
with authorities, by exploring real situations, by experi- 
mentation, and by demonstration. If you want to develop 
the manipulative skills of your pupils you will have them 
meet real situations requiring those skills. If you want to de- 
velop attitudes, you will ag^, no doubt, by problem-solv- 
ing, successful group and individual activities, or group 
discussions. It Ik seen from this brief and incomplete 
anal>’sis that problem-solving is important, that group dis- 
cussion and co-operative planniog should be used exten- 
sively, and that other devices and procedures are of value. 
The following chapters will discuss various methods and 
procedures in detaiL 


PROBLEMS 

J. Select some one experience wiiicb you have bad in the past few 
weeks, and analyze it carefully in tenns of its educative and mis- 
educative elements in its influence upon you. 

2. Select another experience ano analyze it in tenns of all of its 
educational elements. To what extent does the principle that one 
*leanis as an entity" bold? 

8. Describe in. detail & disa^Unasy situatisa 'hbish. you. tesaembec 
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from j'our high-school diys. To wlut ostcnt and how were eitiotional 
elements involvied? 

4. Compare the relative de^es to which "purposeful learning" has 
operated for you In this methods course and in any other one course 
vmch you have completed. 

5. Describe one situation whl^ you yourself know intimately in 
which the philosophy of S. M. Aitdiew^ “The Salt of Interest swU maVa 
him drink, holds true. 

0, Ifow docs the funedoo of the teacher as described in this 
chapter compare witli her function os you thought of it at the begin- 
aJog of this school year? 
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~ CHAPTER VII ~ 


Guiding Pupil Development: 
Problem-Solving Procedures 


Life is one problem following another. Decisions are made 
continually— when to get up, what to wear, what to study 
first, what to do about the soft tire. Both one’s home life and 
one's school life are filled with decisions, with plans. A 
school girl living at home assists in solving many of her 
mother's everyday problems; in addition she meets many 
personal ones— problems concerning her own conduct, her 
work at school, her relations with oUiers, the clothes she 
wears, the money she has to spend, and so on. Therefore, 
problem-solving experiences are important in learning, are 
important in pupil development. 

PROBLEM-SOLVING 

The best way for a to leam to meet and solve the 
problems of everyday living is to meet them and solve them 
over and over again, with some \vise person to guide her 
past serious pitfalls of poor judgment and ignorance. Simply 
knowing facts will not insure that she will make wise de- 
cisions in facing new problems, but facts used with good 
judgment, day by day, will give her increasing ability to 
master new situations. 


12S 
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If you expect to Jielp gfrl« to become skillful in solving 
tlieir home problems and making wise selections, you will, 
according to the assumptions of Chapter VI, guide them 
into situations as nearly like those they find at home as you 
can; you will stimulate them to think through home prob* 
leo^, solve them for themselves, and test their solutions in 
some sound way. This is the essence of the problem method. 

Steps in problem-solving. Problems in life are solved by 
the following steps: 

1. The problem is met and recognized as such. 

2. A decision is made to solve the problem. 

3. The conditions arc analyzed. 

d. All available facts relating to tire problem ore gatlicred. 

5. These facts are evaluate and those which are con- 
sidered irrelevant are discarded- 

C. A tentative or trial solution is found. 

7. This solution is tested to see if it works. 

8. If it does not, tlic facts one re-evaluated; other possible 
solutions arc looked for; and a second solution is found and 
checked. 

For example, a girl decides that she needs a new dress 
for general afternoon wear but docs not know wbclhcr to 
make it or to buy it She visits the stores to sec Uic dresses 
in the ready-to-wear departments; Uicn she looks at the 
various materials and patterns, figures how much it will cost 
to make the dress herself, and d^dcs to do so. She selects 
tho material and pattern; buys the materials and pattern; 
cuts out the dress, makes it, and wears it at tho next club 
meeting. Her friends tell her that It looks very well, so she 
decides that Uie effort to make it was worth-while and that 
making tho dress was a success. 

In this illustration tlic girl faced a probIem~lhc need for 
a new dress. She decided to solve i^ she analyzed tlie con- • 
ditions— slic could cither buy or naaka it. She collected the 
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data-investigated prices; then after gaining the needed in- 
formation, she weighed the facts, made her decision, and 
carried out her plans. By wearing the dress to a social gather- 
ing she tested the results of her decision. Thus she foUowwi 
the steps of problem-solving. 

Parallel steps in teaching procedure. If you want to de- 
velop this same type of thinking ability in your pupils, you 
will see that they, not the teacher only, follow these same 
steps of problem-solving. Here are the steps in the teaching 
procedure. 

1. See that the ^Is meet with problems in the classroom 
and ebewhere and recognize them as such— that b, guide 
them into problem situations. 

2. Lead them to tcant to solve these problems and be 
sura that interest and a purposeful attitude of mind arc de- 
veloped. 

3. Make sure that they understand the situation, namely, 
the conditions of the problem. 

4. Stimulate them to find tlte information which b needed 
and guide them in finding it, when necessary. 

5. Make sure that they consider each fact carcfuUy, giv- 
ing each its proper value, without prejudice or emotion. 

6. Guide them in arriving at a solution wJiick Is their 
own— a result of their own thinking and obtained os a result 
of the facts assembled. 

7. Guide them in checking on the validity of their solu- 
tion. 

8. Usually guide them in applying the solution to other 
similar situations. 

The technique of problem teadiing consbts, then, in guid- 
ing the student thi^gh each of diese steps so that the 
student herself does the thinking. 

A better idea of the similarity of these steps in thinking 
and steps in teaching will be obtained by comparing them 
side by side, as follows: 
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ThinJJng Procest 
!• A problem is met oad recog* 
aizecL 

2. A decisicm is nude to find (be 
soludoos. 

Cooditioas are analyzed. 

4. Facts are assembled. 

5. These facts ore evaluateA 


6. A trial solution is found. 


7. Tlie solution is tested, 


8. ll the solution is woticabl^ it 
is accepted; if not, another is 
tried. 


d. Tho soluUon is applied ubeo 
similar problems arise. 


Teacfiing Process 

1. The teacher makes sure that 
problems are experieoced by 
the class or an individual and 
ore recognized as such. 

2. Interest and purpose for solv- 
ing (he problem axe devebpod 
or increased. 

3. The conditions of die prob* 
lems are made clear. 

4. The teacher secs that the 
class or individual pupils 
assemble the ioformatioa 
needed. 

5. The tcaclier leads the pupils 
to u-cigh Uie facts assembled 
in order to dctcimiue both 
their relevancy and their 
value. 

G. The teacher guides tho pupils 
to find all possible sohitions 
and to select a tentative one. 

7. The teacher guides in testing 
the teolativo sobtioa or 
sQiDcUmcs in tesUog the sev 
craJ possibb sulotioiu. 

8. The teacher leads the class or 
individual to decide vvhether 

' or not die solution is good, or 
if several ara tried, which is 
best. 

0. Hio tosdicr j^des tlio class 
to see the amiUcatitw of tbo 
solution to other similar situa- 
tions. 


Let US illustrate tirc’se steps with wlrat you might do in a . 
classroom situation. Suppose Uiat tJie ^Is in cl^s suggest 
tHat a new picture fs iiciicd in Che department living-room. 
Hie situation involves many problems. Will the supcrui- 
tendent allow money for a pictiire and how mucli? What pio* ■ 
turo vt'ould he most pleasing In that particular place? Ferhaps 
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a wall hanging would be more interesting. Could they make 
one? A sitiiation thus arises from a suggestion of the girls, 
which through your skillful questioning may develop into 
a desire to secme a picture to improve the room. Your next 
steps would be to lead them to tliink of the problems in- 
volved in securing the picture; then to take up each problem 
in turn, leading and organizing the girls to secure the in- 
formation they need, from books, the school ofHcials, and 
stores; to try various pictures or hangings, evaluating each; 
and finally to make tlie purchase. By foUoNving this pro- 
cedure you would lead your class throu^ the steps of 
problem-solving. 

Sources of problems. Problems may grow out of class or 
pupil experiences, or they may introduce and initiate class 
or pupil experiences, as suggested in Chapter VI. ^Vhile girls 
vary in diifereat communities, they are in the main very 
much alike. The study of your ^Is and their homes will 
enable you to sec problems of the greatest value to your 
own particular group, though many of the problems which 
are common to all groups will be foimd in situations in- 
volving: 

Belatioaships between family member? 

Hebtionships between friends 

Responsibiutics of the fanuJy and its various members 

Use and management of money 

Selection of food for self and family 

Flaiming and preparation of meals for the family 

Care of food 

Bujing of food for family 
Decisions concerning what to wear 
Selection of clothes 

Management of clothes for cleanliness, repair, durability, and ap- 
propriateness 

Making the home attractive 
Care the bedroom 
Care of other rooms 
Care of younger brother or ristn 
, RehliaRS ttilh boy? 
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Personal health 

Personal appearance and acbons 
Social customs 
Social activities 

Criteria for problem. The difficulty for Uio teadier of 
home eeouomicr is not in locating 4,? 

those problem-solving experiences which 
est inSrest and value for her parUenlar group 

nottqSy ihle fro™ Ure '^f4“dec“t 

"m-Smng experiences contribute « ^ejltaaje 

a^qiry'ou>'™yTe3aen-'t that the problem 
is worthy of solution. 

3 . Will it bo a cballengo to roost ot me gro i , / 

4. Will it demand ^ituaUoa similar to that to whkh 

5. Does it call for papM 

KINDS OF pnOBIXXtS 

Prohiems dider m "itf .TJ S 

the purpose for which y ^ j j^y going from spe- 
- , develop information have Leu called in- 

cilic cases to a . ^Kicms. Olher problems arc 

diicUve or develop discrimination and 

r?4'vt,s,ra .« 
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have been called judgment problems. In other cases prob- 
lems are used to guide pupils in thinking creatively, namely 
in planning. These have been called creative problems, 
thougjx plonning problems would be a better term. 

Developmental problems. Three courses are open to you 
when you wsh your class to understand a new fact, prin- 
ciple, or criterion for judgment You may tell it to them, 
show illustrations of its use, and then assign a lesson involv- 
ing its application. You may assign tert or other reading 
material that explains the principle or generalization and its 
use and follow this with an assignment involving its appli- 
cation. Or you may lead the class to solve several problems, 
the solutions of which are based upon a common principle, 
and from the comparison of the solutions of these problems, 
develop the principle or generalization itself. With the first 
two methods the pupils gain information by telling or by 
reading, but they gain it by teadier dictation and in a >vay 
unrelated to its actual use. With the third method the in- 
fonnatioa Is gained tJwough Us use— by discovering it for 
themselves in the process of problem-solving, that is, through 
developmental problems. 

A class needing information for the solution of inductive 
problems may secure it in several difl’erent ^vays. They may 
draw from their own past experience; they may study and 
examine real things; they may experiment; or they may con- 
sult authorities in person or in the printed page. For ex- 
ample, suppose a class decides to have uniform aprons for 
the laboratory. You may state the problem this way: *TVe 
find that we are in need of aprons and have decided to have 
them all alike, but before we begin to make our selection 
Vi-e had better decide on a basis for our judgment You have 
all used many kinds of aprons at home; what qualities must 
our school aprons have to be satisfactory?” Here you are 
utilizing the varied experiences of the group to work out a 
list of the essentials which will become the criterion for 
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selection of tlie aprons. TIus procedure can only be followed 
when the girls have had the necessary experience, for it is 
impossible to draw experiential information from any group 
which docs not have it “You cannot gel blood from a turnip.” 

Another way of attacking the problem might be to say, 

Hero are several aprons which you girls have brought from 
home and from the store. Look U^cm over and decide which 
mi^t be satisfactory and why you think so. After you have 
made your selection, and when you are ready to give your 
reasons for them, we will decide upon the points you think 
must be considered in selecting tlie aprons we shall use.” In 
tliis case you are having the girls examine the actual articles 
and evaluate each according to their present limited judg- 
ment. From their study and comparison of tbeir various 
Ideas they \vill develop a standard by >vhich to judge aprons. 
Tliis standard will embody tlic new facts needed for select- 
ing tbeir own aprons, in each lUustration above, the class, 
through inductive tliioking, determines the solution of the 
problem and discovers the new facts, in both coses the 
problem served the same purpose, but the presentation dif- 
fered. In the first illustration the storidard was developed 
and tlien apph'cd in several judgment problems. In the sec- 
ond, several small judgment problems were used dcvelop- 
mentally to determine standard. 

Judgment problems. As we ‘'Icam to do by doing," so we 
develop good j'udgmcnt through eij)eriences involving many 
decisions— by solving many judgment problems. Good judg- 
ment is not a ^er^ed ahdity in itself, though we do hear 
people say, “She has good j'udgment” That is, we cannot 
develop in our pupils the afaih’ty to make wise decisions at 
all times and for all things, but wo can develop a habit of 
taking careful thought before making decisions, of weighing 
values, of evaluaiiDg all facts» and of judging without bias; 
all of which call for clear tlrinlang. Since a decision is alwa>Ti 
mtkde in a specific situation* it will be necessary to make - 
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this type of problem very dcGnitc. Concrete judgment prob- 
lems are commonly used when judging Gnished products in 
food preparation, when deciding which of two or more plans 
for a club activity is belter, when judging Gnished garments, 
or when deciding which commodity to buy. Tliis develop- 
ment of judgment concerning speciGc tilings may be secured 
through Uie solving of a series of specific problems involving 
decisions. 

Suppose that in the case of the class aprons, die girls de- 
cided to make Uic aprons. They \sould need to select ma- 
tcriaL Before making a final decision tlicy should study 
many samples or bolts of material and determine Uie quality 
of each. You might present the problem to your class in 
some such way as this: “Here arc several pieces of material 
for aprons, which your committee has brought from the 
store. You decided yesterday upon tlie qualities of a suitable 
materiaL Look these over and separate them into three piles 
—one of those quite suitable, one of those that miglit do, and 
a third pile containing those which are the best** This is one 
large problem involving many smaller decisions, since the 
acceptance or rejection of each piece of material represents 
a decision. 

Or you might say, “Here are a number of samples of ma- 
terials which might be used for aprons. Some are good, and 
others not. Suppose you take each sample one at a time, 
and decide whether it will be suitable for our aprons, satis- 
fying the conditions that you set up yesterday for selecting' 
the materiaL'’ Here each sample also presents a different 
judgment problem. 

Good judgment is developed by making decisions and 
checking the quality of those decisions in one of several 
ways: (1) by trj-ing out the decisions to see if they work 
well; (2) by comparing them with the decisions of others, 
as ^ven in person or in print; or (3) by comparing them 
with the judgment of a group. Iherefore the teaching proc- 
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ess is not finislicd until the pupils' solutions have been 
diecked in one of these three ways. 

Planning problems. One of the most worth-while abilities 
to develop is good managerial ability. This is true for the 
teacher, administrator, businessman, homeinaier, high-school 
boy or girl. Afanagcmcnt invoiv'es planning and then see- 
ing that those plans are carried out with modifications as 
needed. If we arc to see that pupils live that which we want 
them to leam, we will see tliat tiicy tlieraselves do much 
planning— or solve many planning problems. Boys and girls 
in school plan Uieir day, plan their lessons, plan for fun dter 
school, plan class meetings, plan home responsibilities. 

Traditionally teaching has involved much planning, but 
planning by the teacher with the result assigned to the 
pupils; now pupil participation in planning for their own 
educational experiences is recognized as better teaching. 
The teacher concerned with pupil growtli in self-direction 
will plan to liavc her pupils phm. One caution, however, 
needs to be observed— namely, pupils should not be expected 
to plan activities without adequate informatiou and witliout 
the development of needed judgment So doing results in 
inadequate plans and preparations and worse still in devel- 
oping tlie habit of makiiig judgments without adequate 
facts. In other words phmning problems should always be 
preceded or accompanied by deoelopmental steps through 
which needed information is secured and jttffgmen# gained. 

What may follow a breaking of the sequence is illustrated 
by the experience of a young teaidjcr who was having her 
class plan for new window shades, whidi the superintendent 
had said miglit be bought for the laboratory. She took out a 
number of shades from the stores, unrolled them in front of 
the class, and asked, 'AVhich of these do you like the best?'’ 
Tlie girls looked them over, part of tho class selecting one 
shade and part another. The teaclier tried to get them to 
agree, but the more slie worked the more sharply the class 
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divided. She was unable to effect an agreement, for they 
had formed into t%vo cliques, each determined by personal 
bias. She had worded the statement of tlie problem poorly, 
but her chief mistake was in hawng the class decide on 
shades for the room williout first having diem think through 
what should determine their decision and then having them 
judge each sliade accordingly. She omitted the develop* 
mental steps and therefore failed to develop tlie judgment 
of the group before allowing tlic final plan to be made. 

Sometimes conditions will not permit a teacher to cany 
the sequence tlirough tlie creative stage in scliooL For in- 
stance, as a result of a series of developmental problems a 
class may bave agreed that a ^1 should alu-ays be consider- 
ate of her mother and other members of her family. The 
teacher then may present several case situations and have 
the girls decide die propric^ of certain actions, thus devcl* 
oping some judgment concerning the meaning of considcra* 
tion in one’s ovs-n family. She will probably not carry the 
matter farther. She may, however, be able to encourage 
some of the girls to undertake the development of courtesy 
and ransideration as home projects, in which case the home 
project may be the creative problem for a few of the girls. 
The home-economics club may carry out a courtesy week 
and thus encourage practice of consideration for others in 
school— a creativ'e problem for some. 

Case problems. >Vbca problems arc stated in terms of 
specific situations they arc sometimes termed ease problems. 
The following is an example of a case problem: 

Mary Ann, who is sixteen years old, works at various jobs 
after school and earns a little more than enough money to 
pay her expenses. Her father is a day laborer and barely 
makes a living for the family of five children of which Maiy 
Ann is the oldest Should she be willing to give assistance at 
hom^ or should she save her money to go to college when 
she has finished high school? 
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You will observe that this problem is stated in terms of 
a certain girl who may or may not be known to the class. 
The conditions iavnlvcd are stated for a particular girl, and 
Uie decisions called for will be made for this particular case. 
Tlxis device has some advantages. It makes the problem 
concrete. Ik is possible to set up a case situation involving 
intimate social relationships wh^ can then be discussed in 
an impersonal way, the underlying principle being devel- 
oped w’itbout direct application to any member of the class. 
Many problems in social relations or personalia develop- 
ment may be handled in this way, where too-personal prob- 
lems would be inadvisable. On the other hand, a case 
problem loses in interest unless the specific cose has a close 
relationship to the group. If it can be made very similar to 
common experiences of the class members, or if it can deal 
with some one not too remote from the class, it will be more 
interesting. The case situation coeds to bo very carefully 
and completely pictured; otherwise Uie class w^ luve in* 
suiBcJent data and will be led to draw conclusions that might 
not bo warranted if all of the facts were known, and allow- 
ing unwarranted conclusions will develop poor habits of 
thinking. The following cose problem is an illustration of 
one tl}at is poorly stated in that iosulEcient evidence is given. 

A sophomore in higlx school has been allowed to visit her 
cousin in a nearby city for a week. Since she will have to 
travel on tlie train and will be going many places, she and 
her moUier, after looking through her wardrobe, dedde that 
she will need some new clothes. Let us see if we can help 
plan her wardrobe for the trip she is going to take. 

No adequate plan can be mado for Ae above case for 
there is no infonnation concerning tlia money whidi may be 
spent, tlie size, coloring, and type of the girl, the clothes she 
has on band, or the facilities for the purcljaso or making of 
tlie clothes. Without Uiese the solution would be pure guess 
work. 
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Case problems can be mudi overworked. They are good 
if the “case” is known to the group, but ima^aiy ones grow 
monotonous. “Study real thing#* is a good slogan, to be 
changed here to “Study real cases.” 

Importance of clari^ing problems. Many times problem 
situations arc discussed when the problem has not been 
clearly stated but is in the mind of tlie group. However, 
thinking is usually more accurate and clear-cut if the situa- 
tion is clarified with a well-worded statement of the prob- 
lem. A problem well stated is a problem well begun, but 
stated well for the teacher does not necessarily mean stated 
well for the pupiL It should be expressed clearly, completely, 
and in terms within the understanding of all of the group. 
Many words in the English language have several meanings. 
It is suiprisLog how long a group can talk about a certain 
problem before it is disravered that several interpretations 
are being used and that therefore the group is talking at 
cross-purposes. It is wise to be very sure from the start that 
every one is thinking of the same conditions in the problem, 
and that all the conditions are known. 

Guiding the class to find the information needed. We have 
said that information should be the means to an end, not an 
end unto itself. Yet one thinks with facts, and facts are es- 
sentiaL Therefore, we are faced with two questions. If we 
base our teaching on pupil experiences and especially on 
those which are pupil purposed, teacher-pupil planned, exe- 
cuted, and evaluate, when do pupils leam all the facts they 
should know? When problem-solving procedures are used, 
how do tlie pupils gain the information which is needed? 

The answer to the first question is a challenge to you, the 
teacher. If you can find no opportunity for experiences and 
no suitable problem involving the infonnatiem which you 
think should be taught, you may well question your reasons 
for teaching it Probably it ^ould not be taught at aU- 

Thc answer to the second question is not so simple. First 
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Leading the class to evaluate the facts. When problems _ 
are being solved by ^up thinking and through group dis- 
cussion, it is essential that eadh member should carefully, 
weigh and evaluate each fact presented for consideration. 
You may encourage this individual evaluation by asking each 
member for her opinion, by calling for volunteers, by asking 
one girl what she thinks of the judgment of another, by 
yourself making challen^g statements or citing case situa- 
tions where the principle involved may or may not apply, 
and sometimes by insisting that the pupils be able to quote 
reliable authority for their statements. There is some d^ger 
of allowing one or two in a ^oup to dominate and permit- 
ting tire rest of the class to accept the opinions of others 
wiiout due consideration. This is an insidious fault in your 
technique, for it creeps on you unaware and encourages de- 
pendent thinking in ^e @raup. 

It is most important for you to develop independent, criti- 
cal thiokiag among your pupils, this can only be done by 
leading ea^ member of the group always to think for her- 
self. You can assist in developing independent thinking by 
asking girls to list the advantages and disadvantages of a 
plan, and by asking the opinions of as many members of the 
class as seems ^vise. You cannot be in a huny and force 
quick replies, for it takes a certain amount of time to think 


well. Sometimes you may want to suggest that they all think 
the problem over for a day and ask for some other opinions 
about it. If each girl is led to sec that good thinking requires 
careful consideration of every fact and demands that facts 
be discarded as irrelevant only after careful thou^4 there 
will be less inclination toward loose thinking. 

One serious pitfall should be guarded against; the 
must not be allowed to get into a state of tense emotion 
where one group will be pitted against another. The first 
sign of such a condition will usually be a remark made with 
too much emphasis or Intensity by one giri, and a quick. 
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rather heated response by another. You may clieck this im> 
mediately by calling on some one eke, by making a few re« 
marks yourself, by suggesting furtlaer study or a possible 
experiment, by directing the thinking to other phases of the 
problem, or by othcnvise temporarily diverting attention 
from tljo point in question. 

Tensions frequently develop over problems dealing \vith 
social relationships such as: “Should a high-school girl be 
expected to have only those friends of whom her mother 
approves?” “Should several young people drive to a town 
some twenty or thirty miles from home to attend a movie, 
without an adult person in the group?” Acute tensions may 
be avoided if discussion of such questions is kept entirely 
impcnonal. 

Leading tlm class to arrive at its own solution. You will of 
course have a solution of the problem in your own mind; in 
fact you should see every possible solution, for often more 
than one will be acceptable. 

If, in planning a meal for some occasion, you have one 
certain menu which you want adopted, you will probably 
dominate the class fust as a ccrtahi student tcnclicr once did 
when she wanted a particular color plan for the redecoration 
of tljc laboratory but wanted it to be suggested by her class. 
After she had taught the lesson, she reported to the super- 
visor that "it went off just fine,” and the class decided to use 
the colors she had in mind. Some months later the girls told 
the supervisor that th^ decided that way because they knew 

Mi55 wanted fijoso colors. TJie predetermined plan 

of the teacher had hampered tJio drinking of the class. If )-ou 
are to develop tlie independent thinking ability of your girls, 
you must guide those girls to formulate their own conclu- 
sions, to make tlicir own plairs, and ultimately to arrive at 
their own decisions. 

A student teacher once asked, “Wlrat will you do if the 
to ihe wron^ decision?" The answer is. first make 
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very sure lhat the solution j'ou have in mind is the right one. 
Many homcmaking problems have more tlian one right de- 
cision. Perhaps one way will be more economical than an- 
other; perhaps one may ^ve a sh'ghlly different product than 
another, perhaps one will require less time; but any one of 
several may be satisfactory depending upon the conditions 
desired. A teacher should recognize the possibih'tics of the 
various solutions. If a problem has only one right solution, 
it will be fairly easy to show that this is so. If several arc pos- 
sible, it may sometimes be advisable to prevent the class from 
coming to a final decision until furtlicr information is se- 
cured, or until better judgment is developed. Or you may 
decide to be satisfied if your class comes to a good solution 
even though it is not the best according to >vur judgment 

If your class decides on somctliing which you cannot 
agree, accept their decision for d)e time, casting some doubt 
on it, if it seems wise. Later come bade to the same principle 
with a new problem that will bring out another point of 
view and probably result in a different decision. To force 
your own ideas on a class will settle the problem for the 
time being but will not change their altitude, and true 
learning not occur till that change is made. 

When a ^oup is attempting to arrive at a solution of a 
problem, just as when it is evaluating facts, one must guard 
against emotional bias. If a class becomes divided, and a 
deadlock seems possible, you can often challenge tbeir think- 
ing or suggest die need for further infonnatioa. When the 
problem is to develop a plan, and several suggested plans 
will be satisfactory, you may put the question to a vote and 
let the majority rule, or you may divide the class and let 
each ^oup test out its own solution and compare their re- 
sults. A deadlock, if it occurs, is usually due to bad sequence, 
leading to inadequate thinking. You probably have ^owed 
your class to make a final decision before their judgment has 
been sufficiently developed. 
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A student teacher neatly avoided such a situation in help* 
ing her girls plan luncheon sets to be made for their own 
homes. Before she took over the class, the girls liad become 
interested in tied*aad^yed luncheon sets and were deter- 
mined to make them. The young teacher thought that these 
were too diiQcuJt for them to make artistically, but she did 
not want to dominate her class. She ^vanlcd the girb to see 
for themselves that they could make other more beautiful 
sets. So she asked the girls first to tell how they %vouId judge 
a luncheon set When they had set up their standards, she 
opened a suitcase containing a number of luncheon sets and 
showed them a very simple beautiful one, from wliJcb they 
get suggestions. TTie class decided lliat the set satis- 
fied all of their requirements. She showed anotlicr set, also 
good; then ^mother, caUlng for tlieir opinion about cadu on 
the basis of tho standards they had previously cstablislicd. 
Some sets were good, others poor. At last slie drew out a 
Ued-ond-dyed luncheon set, which tho girb at once agreed 
did not meet their standards. So the leather helped her girb 
dcN-clop judgment, by first having them dctcnninc a criterion 
for judgment following (hb witii many judgment problems 
until the discrxminatioa of the class was wcU developed, tiien 
letting them make tlicir final decision. Such a sequence of 
problcnu will savo many a dillictdt situation. 

Cindiag tlic class in testing the solution- It is a common 
mistake of some Icadicrs to pass judgment on tljc solutions 
of their pupib rather than to let them check their own. Ihc 
teacher hcnelf loo often criticizes the meal or the completed 
dress instead of allo^ving the pupib to appraise their own 
work. Too often she also guides tho planning so carefully 
that most of it b hers and not the work of llie class. Of course 
siic wants things to come out well It takes self-control and 
roucli human understanding to allow a class to work out its 
own plans, cany them out and check its own results- It takes 
courago to allow a class to find out its own mistakes, but 
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mistakes arc wholesome when met in an objective attitude. 
In each case you will need to decide whetlicr your class will 
profit more by testing a solution and finding titat it is a 
wTong one or by being prevented from making tlie mistake. 
Certainly learning entirely by mistakes is wasteful and dis- 
heartening, and keen judgment will be needed to decide 
how far to go. Since interest in learning is stimulated when 
results arc satisfactory, few mistakes and many successes 
should be the rule. 

In life the solutions of problems are tested in four w'ays: 

1. We check our decision against the decision of some 
one who is an authority or some one we think knows more 
than we do, as when we consult a reference book or talk 
with an expert. 

2 . We ^eck our decisions against group judgment as 
when we decide that one route is the best to take on an auto 
trip but find that the rest of the group prefer another route. 
We then compare our ideas. 

3. We try out the solution to see if it will apply to other 
situations, os when, having found out that pouring boiling 
water through a cherry st^ on a tablecloth will remove i^ 
we try the same method on a coffee stain. 

4. We cany out our plan to see if it will work. For in- 
stance, when our automobile is stalled, we decide that per- 
haps it is because the gas line is stopped up. We clean out 
the gas pipe and tiy again to start the car. 

As in these life situations, you may lead your to 
check the solutions of its problems in any one of these four 
ways. Suppose that a girl has selected a design for a dress 
she is to make. Before definitely deciding to use the pattern 
she may ask your advice, and you, after talking it over with 
her, may suggest that she show it to her mother for further 
criticism. You and the mother represent authority to the 
girl; she U checking her decision against that of authority. 
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Or the class may have woihed out its own recipe for ginger- 
bread, but before the girls mix the ingredients, you have 
them compare the class recipe with those given in various 
cook-books. Here again you arc leading tJie class to consult 
authority. Instead of consulting the cook-books, however, 
you might have them make gingerbread by tJieir own recipe, 
thus testing their solution by carrying out tlie plan. 

With some problems you may lead your class to apply the 
principle developed to other situations. For example, when 
a class is setting a table, the question arises, "Which is the 
belter way to place a square lunch cloth on a square table— 
with the lines of the table or diagonally?* Tlte dass decides 
that the former looks better because the lines of the cloth 
then follow the lines of the tabic. The teacher will then see 
that they test tlieir decision by asldng, "Will it olu'ays hold 
true?” 

Testing the solution and applying the principles involved 
to other situations completes Ute cycle of the probleai’Solv- 
iag process. If tho solutioa propos^ is satisfactory, you and , 
your group are tlien ready to move into new experiences. . 

rnoBLE.\{s 

1. Moke a list of problem situaUons which a finds ia her own 
home, from which you might draw problems for riass use. 

2. M-i V" « siaiilar list of class rituatfota from which you might draw 

problems in social rclat/omh/ps. • ' • 

3. Suppose titat a iuntb-|pwie class has salved the jtfoblom of 
whether Jt would be belter for them to malm or to buy th^ pajamas 
by deciding that it >vould be better to buy them. Write out the prob- 
lems you STOuld then use to develop enough judgment so that the 
imIs might lx» trusted to buy their own pi/ama* therea/ter. 

4. If you arc a member of a class in methods of Usachi;^ select 
ooo proWcm which tho uutructor has used during tho lart few days 
and flualyzo the siqis she folkmcd in leading tlw dass to tolvo it, 

5. If you are tffl'~hi n g, select one problem which you have used 
recratly to your eU” ami deddo how many of tlw suggestions ia this 
chapter you have used. 
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~ CHAPTER VIII <v 


Guiding Pupil Development: Group 
Discussion 


Leading group ducuision is not confined to scJtooIrooms. 
Whenever a group of people gathers to discuss a problem, 
group discussion takes place, and someone is a leader if the 
discussion Is effective. Discussion occurs whenever a decision 
or a plan is to bo made by a group of people. Discussion 
also has a place in groups where the purpose is to stimulate 
the thinking of the members. It rvould seem then that ability 
to lead group tliinking dirough group discussion is a valuable 
attribute of teaching. , 

Conditions necessary. A group of people, no matter what 
tlicir age, do not tliink together effectively until conditions 
prevail whicli will satisfy the needs of the group. According 
to Lawrence Taylor, ‘ every person in a discussion group 
needs: 

1. A sense of belonging 

2. A share in nlannltig the group goals 

3. A feeling of contnbuting to huraaa welfare 

4. A clear picture of uhat is eatpccled of each member of lie 
group 

5. Uesponsibililies that diailenge 

0. Dennite signs of progress toward the goal that each member has 
helped to plan 

r Oted in: Peggy AfcLarca, *Xe«dcisfa(p tJwlWe* Omerihed," Jounuit of 
Homo Eoonomurr. Vpl. 44 {SepUtaher, twlS), p. 514. 
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7, Confidence in the leader based on fair treatment, due rccogni* 
tion. loyalty, and security 

Among the conditions which may satisfy such needs, the 
first is such a feeling of respect for each person in the group 
by all the others that a comfortable “climate" results, in 
which each feels free to say what he thinks. So long as any 
one feels restrained by a teacher, leader, or other group 
members from saying what be truly thinks, the group cannot 
function smoothly as a discussion ^up. 

The next prere<juisitc for good discussion is that the group 
lias a common goal. This goal may be to gain a better under- 
standing of some subject or situation, or it may be to arrive 
at a plan of action that the group intends to take. As an illus- 
tration of the former, an eighth-grade class might want to 
understand, "Why do our parents treat us like grown-ups 
one minute and like children the next?" The group here 
accepts “understanding" as the goal No group action is 
required. To illustrate how a plan of action may be the goal, 
let us assume that this eighth-grade class want to entertain 
tlreir parents. Then their discussion would have as its goal 
making a plan of action for the occasion, one they as a group 
can accept and as a group strive to achieve. No matter what 
the goal, if it is accepted by the group, one of the conditions 
conducive to good discussion has been met. 

A third condition for good discussion is a problem before 
the group which they tennt to explore or solve. If tire group 
as a whole recognizes the problem as a real problem of the 
group and feels a need to discuss it, there is a common goal. 
Then discussion in its best sense occurs and real thinking 
takes place. A lack of this group agreement frequently ex- 
plains why some problems proposed by the teacher or 
brou^t up by some class member may not stimulate good 
discussiom 

A fourth condition necessary for good discussion is an in- 
formal and comfortable physi^ setting for the group. Some 
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arrangement of the seating so that everyone easily see 
and hear everyone else is helpfuL This suggests a circle or a 
U-shaped grouping of cdiairs or sitting around a table, It 
also suggests that the scats be rather compactly placed so 
all can hear well. It has been found that groups sitting in 
formal rows or scattered ajamjd a large room have difficulty 
in beginning or keeping up good discussion even when tliey 
are dealing with a problem of real concern to them. 

A fifth condition concerns the size of the group. Small 
groups seem to discuss more readily than those that are so 
large tliat only a few can be heard. For most discussion 
groups twenty to twenty-five has been found the outside 
limit, if total participation is desired. Often a group of this 
size may bo even more productive if regrouped into little 
groups of five or six people so they can talk more readily 
willi eacli other, Tlicse lyimT groups, or Tiuddles," as they 
are some times called, meet the conditions of physical ar- 
rangement to get marimuni discussion, provided that the 
goal, the problem, and the comfortable relations among 
group members arc also present. 

Beginning the discussion. In any discussion group a little 
time for “warming up" will bo needed before the "climate” 
is right for eacli to share bis thoughts with the rest in dis- ' 
cussion. If members of the group are strangers, it may be 
well at the first meeting to have eaclr tell a little about him- 
self. This situation will not bo true in bigb scliool except 
possibly at the beginning of the year. If the pupils come 
into your class from other classes whero discussion is seldom 
used they will need to change tlicir mood and their expecta- 
tion of being directed, hi thfe case, loo, a warming-up period 
may be needed before discussion will flow freely. The leader 
or teacher will need to take more responsibility for guiding 
group tljought than should be necessary after the group be- 
comes “at home with itself.” 

In attempting to start cliscos^oa you will want to bo sun? 
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the problem is clear in the minds of all and tliat it is a prob- 
lem they are interested in solving or exploring. A group docs 
not think togetlier effectively until all members are tliinlang 
on a common problem, A challenging problem is the first 
essential of effective group discussion. 

For example, in a nintli-gpide group you might have the 
problem of who \vill work together in the kitchens when 
starting a unit in foods. Discussion might be initiated in this 
manner. "Next week we will be ready to prepare our first 
small breakfast as you planned yesterday. We did not dis- 
cuss the management of the \vork and time or the recipes 
we were to use. We will need to do that, but I wonder if we 
should not decide how u'e will work together in the kitchens, • 
who will work with whom and in which kitchens. How do 
you think we should decide this?" With such a statement 
you have stated the problem. 

If your ninth-grade ^oup has had little experience \sith 
dass discussion you may find it necessary to ask a tew lead- 
ing questions before you can get the discussion started. Such 
questions as these could be used, "How shall we pick our 
working partners?" “Shall the same girls work together all 
the time?” “Shall we organize our groups into families?” 
"How shall we decide whicii ^up is to work in which 
kitchen?” 

Next, you could have someone ^vrite on the board the 
methods that mi^t be suggested such as: let’s choose the 
girls we want to work with, we could draw straws, you 
could assign us, and so on. The pupils will probably not be 
aware of the learning th^ might acquire hom the experi- 
ence of group work, so you may need to guide them to ex- 
amine the consequence of choosing partners by each pro- 
posed method by asking, “kVhat advantages do you sge in 
drawing stra%vs?^ You will want to do the same for each 
method suggested by the group. If they \vant to decide 
quickly on choosing their own friends, you may ivant to 
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of human relationships because ibey bring into the class* 
room a vovid portrayal of a situation. 

Keeping the discussion going. The task of keeping the 
discussion going is one whiA may be easy with a class which 
has long experience in discussion. On the other hand, with 
an inexperienced group considerable direction from the 
teacher or chairman may be needed. The problem under 
discussion should be kept constantly before the group. In 
an experienced discussion group die members will usually 
take Ae responsibility of seeing that this is done. It is an 
ideal situation when someone in the class says, "I think we 
are getting off the point. Shouldn't we get back to it?” 

Many times the teacher or chairman may have to guide 
the remarks back to the problem under discussion, especially 
in an inexperienced discussion group. If the group has wan- 
dered, you may need to say, “I believe we have gone this 

far now " followed by a brief review of Uie points 

already made, or ‘The last point that applies to our problem 

was or T wonder if we shouldn't go back to Mildred’s 

remark that ” 

Sometimes pupils \vill wander from the problem deliber- 
ately with the hope of getting die teacher confused, or th^ 
may suddenly become interested in some other problem or 
suggestion that has been made. You \vill need to sense the 
situation and, if it Is a bluff, be quick enough to recognize 
it as such and bring the group thinking bad: to the subject 
If they have vsTindered because of mterest in something else, 
you will need to decide quickly whether the new' interest is 
of sufficient importance for the class to give some time to it 
or whether the class should be brought back to the original 
problem. Sometimes a ne\v problem can be discussed briefly 
and then laid aside for later consideration. An incident of 
this land occurred in a home-management class in which a 
daily time schedule for a homemaker was being planned. 
The questkm arose as to who £hould be sclieduJ^ fa build 
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the fires in tiie mornings. One girl said she knew a newly 
mamed U’oman who getting up first and building the 
fires. The girls fell to discussing the propriety of this and 
one asked, “Don't you think a wife can train her husband to 
do as she wants him to?* At this point the teaclier inter- 
vened and asked ^vhether they would like to take up the 
problem of rights and relationships of husbands and wives 
for a later discussion, which they were, of course, eager to 
do. Then they went back to their discussion of a plan for the 
daily work of the home. 

To keep the discussion going you may help the weak side 
of an argument and keep the question open until, if possible, 
the group has brought out all the facts and agrees on a solu- 
tion. A good leader never imposes her opinion on the group, 
for such an imposition will stifle thinking and discussion; at 
times, however, it may seem wise for a leader to suggest her 
opinion in order to arouse a controversy. Sometimes she can 
bring in an opposing idea to stimulate further thlDking. But 
a good leader will be heard as little as possible and then 
onlyior the purpose of stimufating her group toward better 
tldnldng and expression. She svill al^vays make it possible 
for the maximum leadership to a)me from group members. 

The blackboard is a great aid to clear organization of 
, thinking and discussion, since the jmints brought out may be 
kept before every one. One caution, however, may be given; 
write quickly and only when points are worth recording 
because interest often \vanes while a group wafts for ma- 
terial to be placed on the board. Using some group member 
to serve as a recorder may often be advisable. 

All of the available Infonnation possessed by a group can 
be brought out by questioning, by challenging their state- 
ments, by citing specific cases in which the facts they have 
given do or do not apply, and by suggesting the possibilities 
of deeper thinking. However, ft ^vill frequently be necessary 
for a djss to seek more knowledge from sources other than 
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of liuman relationships because they bring into the class- 
room a vivid portrayal of a situation. 

Keeping the discussion going. The task of keeping the 
discussion going is one which maybe easy with a class which 
has long experience in discussion. On the other hand, with 
an inexperienced group considerable direction from the 
teacher or chairman may be needed. The problem under 
discussion should be kept constantly before the group. In 
an experienced discussion group the members will usually 
take Ae responsibility of seeing that this is done. It is an 
ideal situation when someone in the class says, “I think we 
are getting off the point Shouldn't we get back to it?" 

Many times the teacher or chairman may have to guide 
the remarks back to the problem under discussion, especially 
in an inexperienced discussion group. If the group has wan- 
dered, you may need to say, “I believe we have gone this 

far now ” followed by a brief review of the points 

already made, or ‘‘The last point that applies to our problem 

was or “I wonder if we shouldn’t go back to Mildred's 

remark that ” 

Sometimes pupils will wander from the problem deliber- 
ately with the hope of getting the teacher confused, or they 
may suddenly become interested in some other problem or 
suggestion that has been made. You will need to sense the 
situation and, if it is a bluflf, be quick enough to recognize 
it as such and bring the group thinking back to the subject 
If they have wandered because of interest in something else, 
you will need to decide quiddy whether the new interest is 
of sufBcaent importance for the class to give some time to it 
or whether the class should be brought back to the original 
problem. Sometimes a new problem can be discussed briefly 
and then laid aside for later consideration. An incident of 
this kind occurred in a hcnne-inanagement class in which a 
daily time schedule for a hennemaker was being planned. 
The question arose as to who should be scheduled to build 
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the llres in tlie mornings. One girl said she knew a newly 
married woman who was getting up first and building the 
fires. Tlie girls fell to diseasing the propriety of this and 
one asked, "Don’t you think a wtfe can train her husband to 
do as she wants him to?" At tliis point tlie teacher inter- 
vened and asked whether they would like to take up the 
problem of rights and relationships of husbands and wives 
for a later discussion, whidi tliey were, of course, eager to 
do. Then they went back to their discussion of a plan for the 
daily ^vork of the home. 

To keep the discussion going you may help the weak side 
of an argument and keep the question open until, if possible, 
the group has brought out all the facts and agrees on a solu- 
tion. A good leader never imposes her opinion on the group, 
for such an imposition will stifie thinking and discussion; at 
times, however, it may seem wise for a leader to suggest her 
opinion in order to arouse a controversy. Sometimes she can 
bring in an opposing idea to stimulate further tliinking. But 
a good leader will be heard as little as possible and then 
only for the purpose of stimulating her group toward better 
thinking and expression. She will always make it possible 
for the maximum leadersliip to come from group members. 

Tlie blackboard is a great aid to clear organization of 
.thinking and discussion, since the points brought out may bo 
kept before eveiy one. One caution, however, may be given: 
^vrite qxUckly and only when points are worth recording, 
because interest often wanes while a group svaits for ma- 
terial to be placed on the board. Using some group member 
to serve as a recorder may often be advisable. 

All of tlie available ialorwatioa possessed by a group can 
be brought out by questioning, by challenging their state- 
ments, by citing specific cases in which tljo facts they have 
given do or do not apply, and by suggesting the possih/lfdjes 
of deeper Uiinldng. However, it will frequently be necessary 
for a <^s to seek more knowletlge from sources other than 
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their own experience. Th^ may need to study, to experi- 
ment, or to go out after facts from original sources. Perhaps 
committees may be appointed to find the needed informa- 
tion. 

Sometimes a leader makes the mistake of trying to draw 
from a group information which it does not possess. This is 
especially true of an inexperienced teacher. If you should be 
that teacher, do not make the mistake of thinking that your 
c las s is very “dumb." A group cannot think without informa- 
tion— hence the importance of discussing only problems that 
are at least \vithin the margin of their experience. If your 
class members do not know the needed facts, you may break 
up the original problem into smaller parts that are within the 
experience and knowledge of the group, or you may stop the 
discussion and give them an opportunity to get the needed 
information. 

A good leader w'atches the facial expressions of those 
before her for evidences of interest or ideas. She calls di- 
rectly on anyone who may show such an indication without 
volunteering, for many people are hesitant about speaking 
in a group and need to be encouraged. One may call di- 
rectly on the tinud girl when it is evident that she has some- 
thing to say, since helping her to express herself when she 
does have an idea, and giving due consideration to her sug- 
gestions, will encourage her to contribute more freely an- 
other time. If possible, the discussion should continue until 
everyone who has something worth-while to contribute has 
had an opportunity to express herself. 

Comments may come slowly at first, especially if the prob- 
lem is one requiring careful thou^t. This is to be expected, 
and a bit of silence is not bad whUe pupils organize their 
thou^ts. On the other band, awkward pauses are certainly 
to be avoided, for they have a deadening effect on both 
thinking and expression. The leader will need to be ready 
with stimulating remarks when such a situation becomes 
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imminent. Injecting a bit of Immor will help at times to get 
the right atmosphere in the group. Teachers are too often 
prone to think that any fun or humor in a class shows poor 
teaching. As a matter of fact, wholesome humor indicates 
human interest and is a teaching asset in any classroom 
situation, especially in a discussion. This does not mean that 
the pupils are going to use the class hour for fun and play, 
but that tliey are to ham foyfulhj. 

Closing the tUscussjon, Sometime^ >»’hCT the problem 
seems to be solved and everyone recognizes the fact, the 
discussion just closes itself. As a teaclier you should recog- 
nize tliis moment and either dismiss the group or proceed 
to another problem. Sometimes the discussion ends because 
there seems to be nothing more to be said, even though the 
problem Is not yet solved. Perhaps the group disagrees; 
perhaps it needs more iofonaation. In either case, if you are 
a good discussion leader, you will temporarily close the 
discussion, set a time for coming back to tbe problem, and 
provide for some means of securing more information, per- 
haps by appointing a committee to cany on the ^vo^k. Or 
you may suggest a study period or some otlier means of 
increasing the knowledge of the group. 

At other times the problem— such as planning an exhibit, 
a meal, or a party— retdly may have several solutions and the 
class may not agree upon a common plan. If you are alert, 
you will sense die disagreement and, before it is too late, 
have tbe class decide that the majori ty shall rule or that they 
shall draw lots to determine wbidi plan to use. 

Sometimes tlie discussion must be closed because of the 
lack of time, especially in class work, where the period is 
limited to a certain number of minutes. Tliis is unfortunate, 
but you can and often sliould make or call for a summary of 
the points which have been brought up so far, and Ihra plan 
for a continuation of the discussion during tbe nest day's 
class. 
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Before closing a discussion in a class, the pupils should 
usually be started to think about something for consideration 
the following day, either a new aspect of the present prob- 
lem or a new problem. In the latter case just enough may he 
said about it to awaken some interest and to start the class 
thinking about it. Solving this problem then becomes the 
next day’s goal. 

DifDcult situations in group discussion. Several difBcult 
situations may arise in group discussion: the group may all 
want to talk at once; no one may want to talk; one person 
may want to talk too mudi, to monopolize the time; or an 
emotional crisis or tension may appear. 

When everyone wants to talk at once, interest is probably 
keen. You do not want to curb this interest and spontaneity, 
yet you do want every one to think together in a courteous, 
orderly manner. You want freedom but not rudeness. The 
best way to control such a situation is always to hold the 
rules of ordinary courtesy before the group and to be careful 
to follow them yourself. If you are just quiet imtil talking 
ceases, you will often make the members realize that they 
have forgotten these ndes. Holding up your hand in an 
admonishing way, shaking your head, or smiling and saying, 
“One at a time, please,” will accomplish the desired results 
if accompanied by the assurance that each one will have an 
opportimity to speak. It seems unnecessary to say that nag- 
ging, scolding, frowning, and sarcasm are inexcusable be- 
cause they antagonize pupils and arouse emotional tensions. 

Sometimes the opposite dfficully arises and no one wants 
to talk. This may be due to a lack of ideas, to a lack of in- 
terest, or to the fact that no one svants to be the first to 
speak. If it is the first, then the problem has not been well 
chosen; perhaps it is too difficult; perhaps it is not clear; 
perhaps it is not really a problem. If it is too difficult, a 
re-statement may help, or you may he able to break it up 
mfo smaUer problems. You may reword the problem, attack 
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it from a different angie, or change your approach. You may 
have made a mistake in judgment and need to try again. 

If at the beginning of a class or conference no one wants 
to be the first to speak, you may call on someone directly, 
either by word, nod, smil^ or intent look in her direction. 
It is usoaDy necessai)* to start only one person this way in 
order to have free discussion later. Apparent lack of interest 
may be due to unsatisfactory physical conditions, such as 
lack of fresh air, fatigue, incorrect temperature, or uncom- 
fortable seats. The remedy for this Is, of course, to recognize 
and improve the unsatisfactory condition. Again apparent 
lack of interest may be due to something that has happened 
before the students came to class. If so, let them talk ft over, 
get it "out of their systems," as It were, and then come hack 
to the problem of tlie day. No one con \vork well with half 
attention, so you may as well recogn^ the situation, accede 
to it for tlie time being, and then return to Uie regular vs'ork 
when the difficulty has been removed. 

It is very common to find one or more persons who 
monopolize or attempt to monopolize the time of the group. 
This is a very difficult situation to manage, especially if It 
occurs in an adult cLiss or coolerence. Such a person may be 
unusually quick and thougliUtd or perhaps just a bhtffer 
who aspires to recognition and attention. If the offender is 
very quick and alert, it will be only necessary to refuse to 
recognize her, thus not allo^ving her to speak until some 
others have had an opportunity to arpress tlieir opinions. 

If however, she is a dominant person, claiming more than 
her share of attention, oUier tactics will sometimes ho . 
needed- Sometimes a suggestion tl»at It may he well to hear 
what the rest Ijave to say or merely a sliake of the head ore 
sufficient. It may ei'en be advisable to ask tlie talkative one 
a question wlifcji she will be unable to answer or whicli will 
show up the falsify of the incorrect statement tlut she made 
with more emphasis than would ordinarily be desirable. In 
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other words, let her be made to feel somewhat out of place 
for the time. You %vill need to analyze each case on its 
merits, for to use the latter plan with a person who is keen, 
sensitive, and quick, and who speaks too much because of 
keen interest, enthusiasm, and intelligence, would certainly 
be a serious mistake. 

Sometimes an emotional crisis appears in the class, as 
when two or more members get angry at each other—" mad," 
as the girls say. A situation like this is often very difficult 
to handle. It had best be igpored at first Try diverting at- 
tention by asking questions or bringing up facts that will 
lead the thinkin g away from the inilating point. Sometimes 
a bit of humor sviH clear the air. If necessary, as a last resort, 
j-ou may arbitrarily settle the matter, but certainly “an ounce 
of pre%’enUon Is worth a pound of cure.” 

Qualities of the leader of discussion. If the discussion 
leader is to get maximum participation of all members and 
help the ^up to make progress toward its goals, she needs 
to display certain qualities. She needs to be free from a drive 
to dominate, free of emotionalism, secure and confident so 
that she is wiling to be a follower some of the time. As a 
teacher she should have a respect and concern for her pupils 
and believe so much in their abilitj' to think for themselves 
that she allou’s them to do so. Along with this respect and 
belief, she needs a sensitivity to the feelings and moods of 
the group without being sensitive henelf. In her concern for 
othcR she not only understands them and can "put herself 
in their place," but she also enjoys svorldng with people. 

Other important qualities in a leader are the ability to 
Tcslrain her own desire to talk, and the ability to put into 
clear and simple language the ideas of the group. She needs 
to do this with vitah'ty and enthusiasm, since her entliusiasm 
is reflected in the interest of her group. Patience and humor 
are also verj’ useful In a discussion leader. A discussion 
hsder needs enough hiowledge of ffre proWcm under con- 
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si'deratfon to recogni2e where facts are needed or are in- 
correctly ^'ven, and when important aspects of the problem 
are being ignored. Tlie leader docs not need to Ije a special- 
ist in the subject. In fact if she Icnow'S a great deal more 
than anyone else she tends to become a resource to whom 
tlie group turns for authority rather than a leader of discus- 
sion. Of course a homemating teacher is a specialist and 
knows more than her pupils. Therefore she must guard 
against doing the tliinking for them. 

Other characteristics of value in a leader are alertness, 
courtesy, consideration, and open-mindedness. She should 
be observant. She should be able to think on her feet while 
she watches for the reactions of others, and perliaps be able 
to write on the blackboard at the same time. She must think 
faster than or at least as fast as her group, and must be re- 
sponsive to the thinking of others without allowing lier per- 
sonal opinion to be evident 

One must remember, however, that leadership in group 
discussion does not all come from the teacher or appointed 
discussion leader. Much leadership may come from the group 
members themselves. Therefore, the group leader can be 
herself, poised and relaxed, a real member of the group and 
not some superior overlord in control of the group. 

Devices for evaluating dbcossion leading. Tlie following 
devices will help you In evaluating the success of a leader 
of class discussion or conference groups. A conscientious 
answer to the questions befow will indicate the measure of 
success. 

Did l)ic leader 

1. Mjile cine lliat die room and reatbig condtUons were 

cooducive W effective group thinking? . . . 

2. Male cure that all undentoM (he problon to he dls^- 

■ cussed? 

S. Give everyone on opportunity to conhibule? 

4. Recognize contributions objective^? 


Ho 'ie$ times 
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5. diallenge u-fth suggesUon, qocsti^ {Hustratioo. cod- 

menti? 

6. Manage difficult situations effecHvely; as tbey occuned? . 

7. ^laintain interest throughout? — — 

8. See that adequate tnfoRBstioa was available or se- 

9. Pick up suggestions {or {urther croblems? — — — 

10. Use restraint in the quantity of ner contributions?. , . . — 

11. Use judment in type and opportuneness of her con* 

triboUon? — 

12. Recognize when the group was agreed and close the 
discussion or recognize that an agrenseot could not be 

reached and take the necessary procedure? - 

Hie amount of participation se«ired by ibe leader can be 
checked by lines on a seating chart (see below). Each line 
represents a coatribub'an or suggestion made by one person, 
and the arrows show the direction from which dte contribu- 
tion came— whether the exchange took place between the 
leader and a member of the ^up or between members of 
the group themselves. According to this diagram, C, C, U, 
V, and X did not enter into the discussion at all. All o&ers 
contributed at least once, some of them several times. 



Visual aids in group discussion. Every kind of visual aid 
may be used at one time or another in group discussion, 
either to start the discussion or to help in securing the in- 
formation needed to solve the problem. Visual materials 
may even form part of the problem itself. 

The use of films, film strips and sh'des as a device for 
mtroducmg problems has been discussed earlier in this chap- 
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(er. Other visual materials may also be so used. For instance, 
menu cards from many restaurants may be used to introduce 
a discussion of how to order a meal in a hotel 

As has also been pointed out, the blackboard is a veiy 
efficient visual aid to clarifying and organizing tlie ihou^ts 
whiclj are expressed by members of a discussion class. 

Tiicre is almost no limit to tlie sisual materials which can 
and are used in homcmalcing classes in discussing problems. 
Su'atclics of colored materials are used in the discussion of 
what colors are most becoming to each girl in class, in order 
to give the sensations of color and to develop information 
which svill lead to generalizations of the use of color. Samples 
of place cards and examples and pictures of table decorations 
svill help the class to visualize a real situation while discus* 
sing plans for an F.H.A.*FaUicrs* banquet. Articles which 
might be made for Christmas presents may 0ve inspiration 
to girls in a class which is discussing what to do in a Christ* 
mas unit. Hicsc illustrations show that visual materials may 
aid in discussion because they give concreteness to ideas 
brought out 

PANEL DISCUSSION 

A variation of discussion called the ponel is %videly used. 
Effective in some cases, a waste of time in others, it has 
sometimes gained ill repute, but under the ri^it conditions, 
a panel discussion sfcillfuEiy led, adequately prepared, and 
participated in by competent people is a valuable cducarive 
experience for all concerned. It offers an opportunity for 
cowjjwrative thinking and may be sHmulaling to under* 
standing. 

Since panel discussions are not expected to solve problems 
but are expected to present various views and to stimulate 
thinking in the audience, It follows that problems best suited 
to panels are somewhat controversial In nature and probably 
have, at tiiat time, no one answer. The problem should, 
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however, be definite, as concrete as possible, and concern 
a subject of timely interest. 

The purpose of a panel discussion is to bring tlie opinions 
of well-informed people before an interested but less-in- 
formed group, to stimulate thinking, and to offer vanous 
vaeNYpoints for consideration. It is often a good means of 
leading into total group discussion. 

Panel techniques. A panel discussion is in reality a group 
discussion carried on by a small group before an audience. 
In class use this audience is the class itself. The panel group 
and chairman are seated, usually aroimd a table, in front 
of the audience in such a w’ay that every one can see and 
hear. This of itself limits the size of the audience for a suc- 
cessful panel, for school use, to twenty-five or thirty. When 
microphones are available, panel discussion is suitable for 
large audiences. 

In public meetings the chairman usually begins by intro- 
ducing the panel members to the audience, telling enough 
about each so that the audience may undenland their ba^- 
groimd and experience. In class, introductions are not neces- 
sary, but the chairman usually teUs the approach from which 
each panel member is to talk concerning the problem. The 
chairman then states the problem to be discussed, clarifying 
it, perhaps explaining why the panel had been formed, and 
informing the group that the latter part of the period will be 
^ven to discussion from the floor. The chairman then opens 
the discussion. Sometimes he asks each panel member to 
e.Tpress his opinion in three to five minutes (rarely more) 
and then stimulates a free discussion behveen the members. 
In other cases he stimulates a free give-and-take at the start, 
and an attempt is made to approximate as closely as possible 
the spontaneity of a lively conversation. After about half an 
hour, he calls the panel discussion closed, summarizes the 
points brought out, and asks for questions or discussion from 
the audience. 
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Tile audience. TJie audimice, of course, follows the panel 
througli its discussion, storing up ideas and questions to be 
asked later. \Vlien the general discussion takes place, ques- 
tions may be asked or cotntneuts made. In a rather formal 
situation, tlie chairman then calls upon some member of the 
panel to ans^ver the question or reply to tbe comment. Dur- 
ing this part of the discussion good chairmanship is im- 
portant Sometimes someone in the group is determined to 
overempbasfee his viewpoint. Perhaps he feek he has a 
"message to give." If the question under discussion is ex- 
tremely controversial, a special group may attempt to domi- 
nate tlie discussion. In su^ cases the chairman or moderator 
will exercise his prerogative and call the meeting to order. 

Panel participants. The chairman most be resourceful, 
think quickly, be tactful but finn, and be well informed 
about the problem under discussion. If he has a keen sense 
of humor, all the better. He himself otTers few contributions 
but mainly stimulates oUters In the panel to contribute. He 
holds the discussion to the problem, organizes and integrates 
the contributions of others, emphasizes significant points, 
and sees that all members of the panel have the opportunity 
to contribute adequately. 

Panel members should be selected because of their su- 
perior experience with the problem, and because of their 
ability to tliink quickly and speak easily. Tliey should repre- 
sent all ’points of view concerning the problem and should 
be co-operative, fair-minded, and by all means have no 
“axe to grind." 

Preliminary preparation. It is not easy to prepare for a 
panel discussion. Careful planning and organization are ab- 
solutely necessary for an effective result Talks must not be 
staged; yet they should be planned before the meeting. The 
problem and key questions should be thought out ahead of 
time, and panel, jnemhers should think them through care- 
fully. Panels that Irnve been ineffective have usually been 
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poorly planned or sometimes not planned at aB. Such was 
the case in an experience of one of the aulhore when she 
went into an educational meeting of about one hxmdred 
people, to be met by an acquaintance who said, “Come on 
up here and take part in the panel.** "What is the problem 
imder discussion?” she asked. *1 don*t know; but it doesn’t 
matter. Come on.” Needless to say, that panel group put on 
an extemporaneous show but not much else. 

Class use. Panels can be used effectively in class, particu- 
larly a panel of boys and girls who are leaders in the group 
and who themselves have fine attitudes. One interesting 
panel discussed, “Should girls pay iheir own way on dates?" 
Another discussed the question, “Should mothers work out 
of the home?" Another discussed the value of going to col- 
lege. Social rehtioas, school coaditloas, aod comauBity 
situations are sources of problems in which panel discussions 
may be effective with high-school groups as on introduction 
to more general discussion by Ae px)up. 

BOLE-TPLAYING IN C®OTJP DISCUSSION 

Role-playing is used more and more frequently in home- 
economics classes, especially when family relationships or 
boy-^1 relationships are being considered. Role-playing is 
the spontaneous acting out of a situation by hvo or more 
persons who show the emotional reactions of the people in 
the situation as they perceive fbem. The principle on which 
the use of the technique is based is that if you try to act out 
a person’s behavior you begin to feel as the person feels 
when he acts that way. You th«i begin to understand that 
person’s feelings and can put yourself in his place. 

Home-economics teachers have often used role-playing 
without calling it by name and have used it correctiy to help 
girls cl^y and perhaps overcome their feelings about a 
situation. For example, when the members of a girb’ class 
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have been planning to entertaio their mothers at tea and the 
girls have expressed fear of making the introductions of their 
mothen to the teacher and classmates, some teachers have 
used role-playing. They have had the girls act out the situa- 
tion. After Ixaving tJjo class choose a girl to act as hostess, 
one to act as tcadicr, one or hvo to act as mothers, and one 
or hvo more to act as pupils, they have had these girls act 
out their various parts os they thougjit each would on tlie 
day of the tea. The rest of the class watclied, then offered 
suggestions for improving (he situation. Sometimes it was re- 
enacted using these suggested changes. If the group then 
analyzed how each person felt, why the hostess was ill at 
case, how the mothers might feel, and so on, the group was 
using roIc-pIa)'ing. In Uiis example role-playing was used 
for the purpose of helping the class understand their feelings 
and overcome the fear they had expressed earlier. 

Role-playing is not a skit Instead it is spontaneous acting 
out-of a situation. Most skits are small plays planned and 
rehearsed ahead of time. In skits the actors take a role de- 
lineated for them and dialogue written for them, which th^ 
recite, using the action designated for (lie various parts, as 
in a stage play- Wiile sJdls also scryT a purpose and are 
useful in teaching they do not accomplish the same results 
as role-pbying. In the latter the action is spontaneous and 
unrehears^, and reveals to both tho actors and tlie audience 
the feelings invob’ed In the behavior portrayed. 

Appropriate use of role-playing. In discussion of problems • 
in which Ujo important consideration is tire’ feelings in- 
volved in relationsliips, role-playing is espedally useful. To 
start a discussion of some problem involved in relations of 
girls and hoys with their friends, or In relations of pupils 
with parents or brotliers and sisters, roJe-pIaying can be 
effectively used. If some of the poup take the part of the 
persons involverl and act out a specific situation, the whole 
class sees the same epfeoefe and dus has a common experi- 
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ence upon which to base its discussion. The role-playing 
helps the class see clearly the feelings and relations involved 
and can therefore stimulate active participation in the en- 
siling discussion. 

In fact role-playing is discussed in this chapter because it 
requires follow-up discussion if it is to be effective. If no 
discussion foDows role-playing, it becomes for the most part 
a period of entertainment, like viewing a play. Little if any 
imderstanding of the problem results. 

How to use role-playing. If you as the teacher want to 
use role-playing effectii'ely, how do you do it? 

First, you use it when some understanding of feelings is 
at stake. 

Second, you have the class set up the general nature of 
the situation in which the problem they are considering has 
arisen. You will not have them spend a great deal of time on 
this or have many details filled in. You may ask, "Does this 
occur in your home, in the kails at school, at the youth 
center, at the football game?" or whatever is appropriate 
for the problem. Having selected the location, a few rather 
hasty decisions about the general nature of the wearing 
apparel or other properties needed may be made. 

Third, you have the class select the actors to take the 
parts or you call for volunteers. If, for example, the problem 
is how a boy talks to the parents of his girl friend when he 
goes to her house to take her on a date, actors for the boy, 
the girl’s father, and her mother ivill be needed. Perhaps 
the group will want the in the scene, too. 

Fourth, you and the cl^s will decide what kind of people 
the actors are. This should not take long, but should Just be 
sketched out. For instance, you might ask, “^Vhat Idnd of 
person is the fatlier? the moAer?” “Is the boy liinid or self- 
confident?" It is only necessary to give the actors a hint as 
to the kind of people they are to try to portray. This is neces- 
sjry, siace they ace to project themselves into these parts. 
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However, if the actors are to jeel their parts they must be 
spontaneous and not be hampered by having to take a role 
too rigidly defined. 

Fifth, you will suggest that the actors now prepare them- 
selves and take their places before the group to dramatize 
the situation. “You might say, “Let's try it out now as you 
think the boy should act.** 

Sixth, when the dramatization has gone far enough to 
bring the problem out clearly, you should stop it You may 
say, “Let's cut this right here and talk about the situation.” 
The role-playing should not be carried on until it drags, nor 
to the point where too modi is involved to be treated ade- 
quately in the discussion that follows. 

The last step is tlie discussion of the action os it \vss seen 
by the group and felt by the actors. Some generalizations 
or conclusions may be agreed to by the class or suggestions 
for a different way of meeting the problem may call for re- 
peating the role-playing widi different action. You, the 
teacher, will have to decide which is needed to accomplish 
the objective you have in mind. Before you conclude the 
discussion, the group should arrive at some generalizations 
which can guide them in solving similar problems. 

Pitfalls in using rolopiaying. There arc some pitfalls in 
using role-playing. One is that the actors cannot adequately 
project themseh'es. If the situation is not real to them or if 
they are very self-conscious before the group, they often 
cannot be spontaneoxis in acting out tlie role they arc to 
take. When this is true, role-playing falls. 

Another pitfall is that the group does not get into tlie 
spirit of the role-playing. The pupils may giggle and make 
remarks about the actors or acting or fust be indifferent. If 
this occurs they cannot disaiss the situation after the scene 
is ended, and the role-playing has lost its point. Tills may 
particularly be true the first Oioe the technique is used with 
a group. It can also occur if the problem is one about which 
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some pupils are very mudi embarrassed. They may show 
their embarrassment by giggling. If they cannot overcome 
this in a short time, you may be wise to drop the role-plaj’ing 
and try some other means for stimulating bought about the 
problem. 

A final pilfall to be pointed out Is overuse of role-plajang. 
This overuse may be of two kinds, either loo frequent use 
or inappropriate use. 

It t^cs time to do role-playing— time to set up the situa- 
tion; time to act out the scene; time to discuss the feelings 
and actions shossm. Therefore, you svill want to be sure that 
the results you may aclueve arc worth the time spent. The 
time required in itself suggests that role-playing should not 
be used too often. Furthermore, as in any metliod, interest 
may WTine if it becomes an “old story." 

It is inappropriate to use role-playing just to develop skill 
in peiformancc. To do so is overuse of the technique. It is 
true that practice is needed to develop a skill, but tiiis prac* 
tice need not be acquired by role-playing. The purpose of 
role-playing is to develop understanding of feelings. Unless 
this understanding of feelings, as they are revealed in ac- 
tions, is your objective, you may well use some other method. 
You will want to choose roIe-pIajTng for its appropriate use. 

PROBLEMS 

1. Attend a discussion gronp or a class wliich is conducted on a 
discussion basis, obsenang ootb the leader and the class carefully. To 
what extent did the instructor use the tedmiques suggested in this 
chapter? 

2. Evaluate the discusdoa ol the above group according to the 
devices suggested in this chapter; then \vTite out suggestions you might 
make to the leader to improve his leader^p in another situation. 

3. If any difficult stuations arose during the discussion which you 
observed, analyze their causes and explain how such difficulties were 
handled by the leader. Plan bow you would have handled these situa- 
tions yourself. 

4. If )'OU are a teadier on the job, think over the last discussion 
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Itfjson which you led and decfclA lo what extent you used the tech- 
aiijnes suggested in this chapter. 

5. Plan the sfatwnent ol a number of proWemf that would remit 
In an excellent pane! discussion for a jcbool assembly. 

6. Plan a panel discusden, which will include pupils and parents, 
for a class stiidyins monw management. 

7. Mahe a list oT specific situations in which you believe role-playing 
ViTiuId be an espedally appropriate method of teaching. Choose the 
situations from these areas of honjemaJing: family recreation, family 
meals, consumer buying, social relations of boys om girls, cldld devel- 
opment, family relations, home care of the sic^ 
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~ CHAPTER IX 


Guiding Pupil Development Through 
die Laboratory, Demonstration, Field Trip 


TIIE LABOnATOny 

Since we team to do by doing, experience in the laboratory 
is an important part of each pupil's total experience. Expert* 
ence under supervision in the biioratory provides first steps 
in the development of manipulative and managerial skills. 
It also provides for the acquisition of needed infonnation, 
tile development of thinking, and tlie development of skill in 
observation. 

Laboratory experiences are of tiiree main types: produc- 
tive, experimental, and observational. Laboratory experi- 
ences of the productive sudi as food preparation and 
clothing constmetion, develop manipulative ability, and 
ability in managing resources. An experimental tj'pe of 
laboratory experience may be used to determine or illustrate 
a principle, to find a satisfactory method of procedure, such' 
as a vray to remove spots from a dress. Laboratory experi- 
ence of the observational type, such os the examination of 
fabrics or comparison of canned goods, is used to develop 
abilitj' to recognize characteristics on sight or to draw con- 
chisiraas. about, their lisefolDiftK. Whether tlie lahocatery ex- 
perience is to be productive, experimental, or observational. 
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the principles Uie teacher will use in her management will 
be the same. 

A laboratory lesson has three parts. Each laboratory ex- 
perience actually consists of three parts: a planning period, 
a doing period, and a summarization and evaluation period. 
In the first part the pupils and teacher logclher develop the 
plans for ^e whole experience. The second is tlie work 
period when the experimentation, production, or observation 
is carried out, Tlic third part is the discussion period in 
which generalizations are drawn, products and method of 
work are evaluated, and evaluation of the total experience 
is made by pupils and teacher. Some laboratory experiences 
can be complete in one class period; but more often, espe- 
cially if class periods are only forty-five or fifty minutes long, 
several Nvill be needed. 

A laboratory of the experimental type whldi is probably 
easily concluded in one class period con be Illustraled by a 
lesson on spot removal. Suppose the pupils have found lip- 
stick stains on the napkins after they have smed a meal 
and want to know what to do about Uicm. They might look 
up the methods of removal in books and bulletins. Tlien 
tliey might go to the laboratory and try different methods, 
first on spots the teacher has made on fabrics that will not 
be damaged by experimentation, and tlien on the napkins 
themselves. In this case, there would probably be time to 
evaluate results and draw condusions in one class period. 

Similarly a productive laboratory experience can some- 
times be carried out in one class period. For example, in 
making an omelet to be included in a breakfast pupils are 
planning, the first part of the hour could be given to devel- 
oping the procedure and working plan from those given in 
one or hvo texts. The next part of the hour will be given to 
the actual preparation, and the last part to judging the 
product and work plan used and to clearing the kitcliens. 

Laboratory experiences requiring more than one class pe- 
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riod arc very common. To Hlustrate, perhaps the girb want 
to in.a1ce jelly. Developing an understanding of the procedure 
needed to mate good jdly and a work plan suited to the 
girls use will probably take one day of planning by pupils 
and teacher. Another day, or possibly two, uill be needed 
for making the jelly; a Aird or fourth will be needed for 
judging Uje finished product and the working methods they 
used. 

An observational type of laboratory experience might 
need one or many days. If while rats are being fed on a 
certain diet, observation, cleaning the cages, feeding the 
rats, weighing Uiem, and recording the results will need to 
be done daily for several weeks before conclusions can be 
dratvn. 

Whether the laboratory experience uses one class period 
or several, the three parts {planning, working, evaluating) 
should be thought of as one complete experience and should 
be planned as such. 

Developing plans. In the first part of a laboratory lesson 
you will Want to see tliat the goal for the lesson—usually an 
outgrowth of former lessons— and the procedure to be fol- 
lowed during the work period are clearly developed. Tliis 
should be done, insofar as possible, by the pupils themselves. 

If the lesson is of the experiment^ type, Ae goal will be 
the solution of some problem, such as determining which is 
the best baking-powder to use. If the lesson is of the pro- 
duction type in wliicli ability^ is to be acquired, as in the 
making of muffins, the goal >vill include setting the amount 
and qiubty of V'ork to be done, and the managerial ability' 
to be developed. If the laboratory lesson is of the observation 
type, the goal ■will be something definite to look for. In any 
case this preliminary period, usually a discussion, helps the 
pupils clarify their goals for the activity period which is 
to follow. 

Clarifying the plan of procedure must also be -accom- 
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the principles the teacher will use in her management will 
be the same. 

A laboratory lesson has three parts. Each laboratory ex- 
perience actually consists of three parts; a planning period, 
a doing period, and a summarization and evaluation period. 
In the first part the pupils and leatdier together develop the 
plans for the whole experience. The second is the work 
period when the experimentation, production, or observation 
is carried out. The third part is the discussion period in 
which generalizations are dra\vn, products and method of 
work are evaluated, and evaluation of the total experience 
is made by pupils and teacher. Some laboratory experiences 
can be complete in one class period; but more often, espe- 
cially if class periods are only forty-five or fifty minutes long, 
several rvill be needed. 

A laboratory of the experimental type which is probably 
easily concluded in one class period can be illustrated by a 
lesson on spot removal Suppose the pupils have found lip- 
stick stains on the napkins after they have served a meal 
and want to know what to do about ^ero. They might look 
up the methods of removal in books and bulletins. Then 
they might go to the laboratory and try different methods, 
first on spots the teacher has made on fabrics that will not 
be damaged by experimentation, and then on the napkins 
themselves. In this case, there would probably be time to 
evaluate results and draw conclusions in one class period. 

Similarly a productive laboratory experience can some- 
times be carried out in one class peri^. Tor example, in 
making an omelet to be included in a breakfast pupils are 
planning, the first part of the liour could be given to devel- 
oping the procedure and working plan from those given in 
one or two texts. The next part of the hour will be given to 
the actual preparation, and the last part to judging the 
product and work plan used awi to clearing the fetehens. 

Laboratory experiences reqmrhig more than one class pe- 
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nod are very common. To illustrate, perhaps the girls want 
to make jelly. Developing an iinderslanding of the procedure 
needed to make good jelly and a work plan suited to the 
girls’ use will probably take one day of planning by pupils 
and teacher. Another day, or possibly hvo, will be needed 
for making tlie jelly; a third or fourth %viil be needed for 
judging the finished product and the w'orking methods they 
used. 

An observational type of laboratory experience might 
need one or many days. If white rats are being fed on a 
certain diet, observation, cleaning the cages, feeding the 
rats, weighing them, and recording the results ^vill need to 
be done daily for several weeks before conclusions can be 
dra\vn. 

Whether the laboratory experience uses one class period 
or several, lire three parts (planning, working, evaluating) 
should be thought of as one complete experience and should 
be planned as such. 

Developing plans. Jn the first part of a laboratory lesson 
you will want to see that the goal for the lesson— usually an 
outgrmv'th of former lessons— and the procedure to be fol- 
lowed during the ^vork period are clearly developed. This 
should be done, insofar as possible, by the pupils themselves. 

If the lesson is of the experimental tjpe, the goal will he 
the solution of some problem, such as determining which is 
the best baking-powder to use. If the lesson is of the pro- 
duction type in which ability is to be aetjuired, as in the 
making of muffins, the goal will include setting the amount 
and quality of work to be done, and the managerial ability 
to be developed. If tbe laboratory lesson is of the observation 
type, the goal will be something definite to look for. Li any 
case this preliminary period, usually a discussion, helps tbe 
pupils clarify their goals for the activity period wWch is 
to follow. 

Clarifying the plan of procedure must also be accom- 
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plished in this discussion period. It is advisable to develop 
these plans of procedure through group tliinking. A class 
can ^vork out its own directions and make its own plans, 
indicating what problems are to be solved; what w'ork is to 
be done; how' time, equipment, and supplies are to be used; 
and how the group wffl all work together. These plans 
should be complete for the entire working period so that 
each member of the group will know just what to do and 
how to do it. Difficulties foreseen are frequently difficulties 
overcome. Such housekeeping duties as are not mere routine 
will be arranged for by the students at this time. 

The activity period. During the second part or activity 
period, the teacher supervises the individual or group work. 
IVhether this period be one of manipulative work, experi- 
mentation, or obseivation. the following statements hold 
true: 

During this period the class works either individually or 
in small groups, according to the plans developed in the fint 
part of the lesson. 

The teacher supervises the activity of the groups, giving 
the ones most in need of assistance her attention first, but 
otherrvise dividing her time among all members of the class 
as seems to her most advisable. 

The good teacher will be alert to all tliat is going on in 
tlie classroom; she w'ill have "eyes in the back of her head." 
She will not become so absorbed in helping one group or one 
girl that she is oblivious of the needs of oAers. 

This is a period of individual teaching, and all the prin- 
ciples of learning and teaching apply. Each girl should be 
led to do her own thinking and to overcome her own diffi- 
culties. This may be accomplished by throw'ing her questions 
back to her for answer or by shoving her where she can find 
help, but not by doing things for her. 

This is a time for developing good working standards; 
therefore you will be watchful of such things as posture 
while sewing, the use of the diimble, methods of tasting 
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foods that are being prepared, the orclerbncss of WTJrk tables, 
sanitary standards, ottenUtai to safety, and so on. You have 
an opportunity at this time to stimulate the pupils to greater 
achievement by commenting on their acliievement and chal- 
lenging them to greater things. 

Summary or evaluation t>criod, Tlie tirird part of the 
laboratory lesson wU again be a discussion period or group 
study period, during which you and your class will sum- 
marize and evaluate the accomplishments of tlie otlier two 
secUons of tlie lesson. If the activity period is of the produc- 
tive type, any completed products or any progress Aat lias 
been made should be judged during the third period, using 
some standard for evaluation— eitlier one which was deter- 
mined during tlie first discussion period or one which is set 
up at tills Ume. It is important tliat tills evaluation o£ work 
he done by the pupils and not alone by the teacher, for it 
offers another opportunity for tliem to develop judgment 
and thinking ability. 

If Uie activity period has been one of experimentation, 
tills third period Is a time for summarizing the results, devel- 
oping a clear statement of the principle involved, and apply- 
ing ttiis principle to other situations. If the activity period 
has been used for observation, a summary of the results of 
such observation ^vi^ be needed. This third part of the 
laboratory lesson Is largely a judgment period, a time for 
clarifying principles or generalizations involved; and so it 
is often a time for group discussion. 

An illustration of a laboratory lesson requiring three days. 
Many teachers today organize their laboratory work in foods 
and nutrition on what may be called a meal-project basis. 
The class Is divided into family groups of four to six mem- 
bers, and each family pbas, prepares, serves, and criticizes 
Its own meaL During the plmming period on the first day 
some problem or objective is decided upon by the entire 
group. For instance tlie goal maybe a low-cost meal, a guest 
meal, or one planned for quick preparation. After the objec- 
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live has been decided upon, the group as a whole discusses 
the important items in tihe planning, preparation, and serv- 
ing of the meal that lead toward the goal For example, if 
the meal is to be one of extremely low cost, the group %vill 
discuss and study costs of foods, how variety may be secured, 
how nutrition requirements may be met as nearly as pos- 
sible, what must be omitted from such a low-cost diet, and 
so on. The class %vill then resolve itself into family groups, 
each group planning its own meal. Plans are made for the 
menu, for cooking, for serving, for the order list, for sharing 
duties, and for all other problems whicdi the girls can antici- 
pate. During the activity period on the second day each 
group prepares its meal, serves it, and cleans up the Mtchen. 
On the third day comes the summary and evaluation period. 
Each family discusses its meal and decides what was suc- 
cessful about it and what they need to improve next time. 
Each family then reports to the class. The entiie group 
evaluates its achievement and may suggest ideas for future 
group work or home experience. 

SusaiAitr OP FBOononEs in the Labohatort Ijeson 
Fart I. Flanniog Feriod (discussion} 

Teacher Pupih 

loids in planning Develop or review goals 

Clarifies procedure, if needed Develop standards for work 
Obs®>-es to be sore eaciv Develop plans for woik 
knows her part Plan for management of time 

Flan for management of group 
Flan \»'Ork of eaA girl 
Flan routine work 

Part n. Activity Feriod (individual or ^oup work) 

Teacher FopiZs 

Supervises v^tjrk Cany out plans 

Guides each pupil toward the Do routine work 

E eviously chosen goals for 
aming 
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Guides to cood practices 
Guides lo high standards 
Guides to routine work 

Part III. Summarizing Period (discussion or group study) 

Tfoclicr fuplk 

Arranges for discussion Judge products and work done 

Supervises study if needed Summarize observations 
Points out relationship of pres- Summarize findings of experi- 
ent experience to past and mental work 
future lessons Clarify principles and gencrallza* 

tlons 

Applies principles to other prob- 
lems. 


Laboratory management. Careful and definite planning 
provides the conditions for a successful lesson, EfBcient and 
unobtrusive supervision will Insure Its successful completion. 
U Is important that you plan with the class for routine work 
early in tltc school term and tliat you have these plans fol- 
lowed consistently. Such things os securing supplies, keeping 
the sewing tables clear, clearing up after ^vo^k, caring for 
stoves and otlier equipment should become customary pro- 
cedure. It is also important tliat you provide for the care of 
the equipment and suppb'cs, for cleaning which Is not done 
by the janitor, for care of ffoxvers and other e.Ttra jobs; but do 
so In sudi a way that the pupils have the maximum oppor- 
tum'fy to develop independence of action, co-operation, and 
ability to cany responsibility. 

Wien possible, all laboratory xvork should be done indi- 
vidually, as it is in clothing construction when each girl has 
her own garment to work upon. She £s assigned to a sewing- 
machine with one or more other ^Is and shares the cutting 
table with other members of the dass; otherwise she works 
independently. In foods classes this is rarely 'possibl^ be- 
cause of tlic expense of equipment and supplies involved; 
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SO pupils usually work in pairs or in family groups. \Vhen a 
class is organized into a family group, the various home re- 
sponsibilities may rotate within the group as the girls decide. 

A study of the manner in which successful teachers man- 
age laboratory work shows that they expect the class to start 
each lesson without delay. This is done so consistently tliat 
the class forms a habit of entering the room, immediately 
getting out the needed materials— such as aprons, art ma- 
terials, or sewing equipment— and quickly preparing for tlie 
work of the hour. Three or four minutes are considered 
sufficient. These teachers so pbn with the group tliat every 
in the class has a goal for the day and understands how 
and what is to be done and how to do it They plan for the 
closing of the activities as carefully as for the loginning, and 
they make use of Uie blackboard for keeping plans and 
needed information before the group. They watch the time, 
and until girls are able to watch the time for thcmseh'cs, 
quietly call the attention of the slow girb to the necessity 
for speeding up work. They see that supplies, materiab, and 
equipment are arranged so that girls may rise them without 
confusion, and they place all extra equipment where it is 
easily accessible. TTiis may require sevei^ centers for sup- 
plies, with the lockers and storage cabinets so placed tliat 
congestion is avoided. These teachers arrange their labora- 
tories as an effident homemaker does her kitchen. They plan 
with the pupils to routinize as much of the work as possible 
and avoid using the time of the entire class for the adminis- 
trative duties unless some educational value is to be secured 
by the participation of all in such duties. Ihey eliminate 
wasteful visiting but allow freedom in the class work. 

Class atmosphere. The home-economics svorkroom is an 
informal situation in which each girl has more opportunity 
to develop individually taking responsibility for her own 
behavior than in a formal academic class. Activity, freedom 
from formal class restraint, opportunity to move about and 
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to talk are essential elements, which promote g^o^vth in the 
pupils but also offer temptation for talking and waste of 
time. Spontaneity is desirable' keen interest ejqjressed in 
activity is a goal; a certain amount of noise is unavoidable; 
but tvhen a class becomes noisy, talks loudly about subjects 
other than llie work at hand, or forms idle conversational 
groups, the situation is unfavorable to learning. Freedom for 
work and learning is desirable; freedom for play and idle- 
ness is inexcusable during a class period. 

Time management Planning for the use of time is fre- 
quently the Waterloo of the inexperienced teaclier, for she 
has not yet learned how long it takes a group to work out 
problems and how much longer It frequently takes a group 
to perform some operation than for a person ^vorking alone 
to do the same task. You will first ne^ to realize tliat the 
class must be dismissed at the end ol tlte hour. If tlie >vork 
is not finished-if perhaps Uic dishes are not washed, they 
must be left and cared for after school, during another class, 
or whenever you can find lime to do lljem. None of these 
alternatives Is desirable. It behooves you to control your 
time so tJjat the ebss is through and ready to go when the 
bell rings. 

You also need to realize that in this class period all of the 
time should bo used to advantage, Tearing as few unprofit- 
able moments as possible. Planning to finish promptly in one 
case and not to have left-over lime in another will be one 
of your big problems In management. 

Class periods are us;ially forty'-five, sixty, or ninety min- 
utes in lengtli. Management problenis differ in each case. 

In the ninety-minute period it is frequently possible to com- 
plete all three divisions of the laboratory lesson in one day. 
There will be time for preparatory discussion, for a work 
period, for a summary at the end, and for orderly care of 
the room. Of course, more can be accomplished than in the 
sixty-minute period; j'et mucli time can be wasted unless a 
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careful plan co-operatively worked out fills the hour for 
every one. This may prove difficult because of the variation 
in individual rates of work. Therefore, you will so plan with 
eadi girl that she is challenged to her best but not chal- 
lenged beyond her ability. Planning for and utilizing the 
ninety minutes without wasting one of them is the challenge 
of this period to the teacher and her class. 

In the sixty-minute laboratory period the challenge is to 
plan so that Ae class finishes during the hour. Every minute 
must count. It will frequently be necessary to use two or 
more sixty-nunute periods for a complete laboratory project 
—one period for p lannin g and for organizing the group for 
work, one or more for the work period, and a period or part 
of one for e^^uati<m or summary. 

With the forty-five-minute period practically all labora- 
tory projects will need several class meetings. If you have 
periods of this duration, your problem will to guide your 
class to plan for several days at one time. All plans must 
be made with extreme care, and all routine work must be 
truly routine. 

Visual aids in laboratory lessons. In a laboratory the 
pupils are working wth things which they see and feel so 
there are always visual materials at hand. In addition there 
are many visual aids whidi you. the teacher, can use to 
make your teaching more effective. Pictures, charts, and 
graphs used on the bulletin board, placed on the flannel 
board, or at times passed about the class will often make 
some point clear and vivid. Charts, showing the cuts of meat, 
or those showing how to thread a sewing machine, are useful 
aids because they hold the idea before your class after you 
have ceased to talk about it. Graphs can help them visualize 
an idea such as the difference in vitamin content of several 
foods. 

Exhibits of artides sudi as those showing the steps in 
making a bound buttonhole are very useful aids, since your 
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pupUs can examine tliem repeatedly if they forget what to 
do next. 

Projected aids, such as films, film strips, or slides may help 
to malce a process clear. Ro|ected aids have a special ad- 
x’antage in that all of the pupils can see the process at the 
same time. Film strips and slides have an added advantage 
over films because you can hold a certain picture on the 
screen as long as you want to in order to examine it care- 
fully. Tliey also cost less tlian films; therefore a school can 
more easily build up a library and have film strips at hand 
to use whenever and as often as needed. 

Evidences of success of a laboratory lesson. A laboratory 
lesson may be consulered successful in proportion to the de- 
gree in which: 

1. The activity period progresses smoothly, showing that 
planning was carefully done. 

2. Pupils work IndependcDtly and co-operativcly svith a 
purpose. 

3. Pupils work with little waste of time. 

4 . Pesponsibllity for routine work is carried independ- 
ently. 

5. Interest and attention to work is good throughout the 
period- 

6. Class evaluation of the entire activity is thoughtful 
and judicial. 

7. The production worii; if any. Is successfully done. 

8. The desired pupil development occurs. 

THE DEMONSTRATION 

. A demonstration is frequently used to provide informa- 
tion, to create interest, or to develop standards of work, by 
showing how a process is done. Since most of us are visual- 
minded, it helps to understand how to do sometliing if we 
see it done. Demonstrations may vary in scope from the very 
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short informal one used in showing a small group how to 
fill a bobbin, to the long formal demonstration given to a 
large audience in coohing schools. They may be given by 
one or more of the pupils, by the teacher alone, or by the 
teacher and pupil working together. 

For whatever purpose used or by whom given, certain 
factors will characterize a good demonstration though it 
may be only a lew minutes in length. If it is long and im- 
portant enough to be a lesson of itself, it will consist of three 
parts: first, a short preparatory period during which its need 
and purpose will be clarified; second, the demonstration 
itself; and third, a follow-up period for practice of tlie proc- 
ess demonstrated. When the demonstration is given merely 
for the purpose of awakening interest, this last period is 
often omitted. 

Preparatory period. A good demonstration will gain the 
attention and interest of Ae group from the beginning and 
will set forth a need for the information which is to be given. 
If you were to demonstrate ways to fix fruits for salad, for 
example, you would endeavor immediately to point out that 
there are several ways to do this and that some ways are 
quicker than others or produce more attractive salads. If the 
class is soon to prepare a supper including a salad, it will 
feel the need for the demonslration. 

Tlie demonstration itself. A good demonstration of the 
rather long, somewhat formal, type will have the following 
characteristics: 

1. It will show or develop the steps in the process accu- 
rately, clearly, definitely, and in consecutive order. If these 
are listed on the blackboard as they are being shown, the 
class wU be able to follow them better. 

2. Explanation of the steps in the process should accom- 
pany the doing of them. The demonstrator talks while work- 
ing, asking questions that will stimulate the group to think 
through the process with her, l«iding the observers to sug- 
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gest the steps that are to follow, giving suggestions for the 
use of the process. 

3. The subject-matter given and the language used should 
be selected according to the learning level of the group so 
tliat both will be clearly understood by every person. 

4. The operations demonstrated should be shown with 
materials similar in kind and in size to tliose the pupils will 
use. Some teachers have been known to show how to put on 
a collar, for instance, by using a doll garment. This means 
that the class must make a translation of size before applying 
the processes to their own work. The making of a buttonhole 
is sometimes demonstrated svith a very large slit which can 
be seen by every one in a large class; then the teacher 
wonders why the girls cut such large buttonholes in their 
garments. A fabric used in a demonstration should be of Uie 
same kind, and size, sometimes even of llie same color os 
that which uiU later be used by tlie class. 

Occasiorially in a clothing-construction class, teachers 
demonstrate a process on the garment of one of the students, 
thus doing the woric for that one girl. Tljougb this is using 
a normal-sized garment, it also means that this one girl docs 
not get an opportunity to practice and gain some abih’fy in 
the process unless the operation needs to bo repeated on her 
garment Unfortunately, girls have been known to compete 
%vith one another to have their garment chosen for the demon- 
stration so that the teacher Avill do part of their work for 
them. In most cases it is more effective if tlie teacher uses a 
real garment whicb she is making at the same time as the 
students. In demonstrating food preparation or meal service, 
the equipment and utensils used should be similar to those 
the pupik will be working with in llio laboratory or in their • 
homes. 

5. In a good demonstration the process should not only 
be sbmyn in its normal size and on suitable materials but It 
should also be shown in the some relative position as that fa 
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which the class ^vill perform It afterward. It is easy to reach 
over a desk and show a girl how to make a stitch, but in so 
doing tlie movements wll be just baclavard for her. You 
really should stand beside her if it is an individual demon- 
stration; if it is for a group, you should stand so that right 
and left are in the same relative positions for you and your 
class, if this is at all possible. 

6. Only one process (or very closely related processes) 
should be demonstrated at one time. Each demonstration 
should have one important Idea or method to teach and one 
only. It is better not to introduce a variation until the funda- 
mental process is thoroughly understood. You may be 
tempted to try to save time by showing several processes at 
the beginning of the hour, especially if several p'rls may 
need these various ones soon. For instance, you may be 
tempted to show your class at the beginning of the hour 
how to modify a pattern, how to cut out the material, and 
how to pin the pieces together, but this is too much for on 
average high-school class to grasp all at once. The same is 
true in food demonstration. It is a mistake to show too many 
variations at one time. If you do, time has been lost, rather 
than saved, because at least part of the demonstration ■will 
need to be repeated later for some of the pupils. 

7. The demonstration should always be clearly seen by 
all of the group. This may seem to conflict with paragraph 
4, as frequently the size of the article being worked upon— 
for example, a buttonhole— is such that the whole group 
cannot see it at once. ^Vhen this is the case, you may demon- 
strate to small groups. The class should be gathered about 
in an orderly but informal way (seated on chairs and not on 
tables) so that all can see and ask questions easily. It is im- 
portant for you to see that the light is adequate but does not 
glare and that there is no strong light behind you for the 
observers to face. The demonstrator and her actions should 
he the center of the picture; therefore, an unobtrusive back- 
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a buttonhole or the dressing o£ a chicken. In no case should 
the practice work be the making of a model to be mounted 
or kept as such, although a practice piece, on which some 
ability is developed and on whicli each gltl makes sure that 
she understands the operations, may often be necessary'. 
Many demonstrations will need to be followed by careful 
and correct repetition to bring about tlie desired manipula- 
tive ability. Home experience also may be needed to bring 
this ability up to the desired proficiency. 

Before your teaching is complete, you svill also develop 
the judgment of the class in the use of the process demon- 
strated. Suppose that you have given a demonstration on 
putting in a slide fastener, during which )’0u have developed 
with the class the standard for a good placket, svhich slrould 
be inconspicuous, durable, easily opened, fiat, and so on. 
Before the members of the class make plackets on their own 
garments, several plackets, some good and some poor, should 
be examined and criticized. If several of tliesc arc on actual 
garments worn by the girb, the results uill be better than 

they are merely samples. The process of judging different 
ones utU fix standards definitely, and wU also indicate the 
quality of the placket which they are to make. You should 
lose no opportunity for allowing each pupil to evaluate 
articles, processes, or results of work following a demon- 
stration, for in formulating personal opinion and comparing 
it with that of the group, the individual develops good 
judgment. 

When give a class demonstration? Sometimes a short 
demonstration will be needed in the middle of the class 
hour. You must decide whether to interrupt the class and 
show every one how a certain process is performed, or to 
show only the one or two who need to know at the moment. 
If you interrupt the class, each pupil has his train of thought 
suddenly ended, his interest in work broken. Ordinarily the 
management of the class will be better if the demonstration 
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can be given at the beginning of the hour. If you are alert, 
you will realize that on a certain day several pupils will need 
to know, for example, how to press seams. At the beginning 
of the Jiour, before attention and interest are centered on 
other work, you xvill be ready to show this operation to the 
group which needs it and thus give information when it is 
needed and in relation to its use. 

Examination of real arlides, charts, or pictures, or study 
of printed instructions followed by working out tlie process 
for ones self may often be more challenging and provide 
greater opportunity for development of independence of 
thinking than will be true of either a pupil-given or a 
teacher-given demonstration. The teacher have to de- 
cide whether better results wdl be obtained by presenting 
a demonstration or by having the pupils figure out the proc* 
ess for themselves. 

Hie demonstrator. The demonstrator must have confi- 
dence in herself. She must herself be able to follow through 
a given process both deftly and accurately. If you are doubt- 
ful of your o^vn abllltj', practice beforehand vintil )'0u acquire 
skill. Ihis applies particularly to the inexperience teacher, 
who may seldom have shown ollaers how to do things she 
has done herself. Self-cooBdence and an informal manner 
stimulate participation by the group; poise is an advantage; 
good English is expected; neatness and attractiveness of 
appearance are a matter of course. 

Supplementary visual aids in a demonstration. The demon- 
stration is itself a visual aid to learning, but often supple- 
mentaiy visual materials, over and above those used in the • 
demonstration itself, are of value. Charts, pictures, items 
written on tJie chalkboard, samples of various kinds, and 
finished products similar to the article being made will aid 
the class in understanding the explanation. Writing on the 
chalkboard tlie order of steps in a process as you demon- 
strate them helps the class to keep the sequence clearly in 
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mind. Charts and pictures can sometimes make a point more 
quickly and clearly than it can be made by words. There is 
a saying that a pictme is worth a thousand words. 

Many samples of materials will help the class to realize 
that the same process being demonstrated can be applied 
to a wide variety of matei^ls. Displays of products other 
than those being made will help the pupils to see that by 
variations of flie process they can make a variety of articles. 
Frequently, when you are giving a demonstration to arouse 
interest, an attractive display of materials or articles that 
may be used in a manner similar to the one you are showing 
%vill intensify the interest. For example, if you accompany 
a demonstration of making a sh'pcover wth a display of 
samples of suitable fabrics for slipcovers and colored pic- 
tures of f\insiture attractively coveted, you may arouse 
greater interest than you would by merely showing how to 
make one slipcover. Also a display of samples of many 
stuffed toys and patterns for maldng them, use^ as a supple- 
ment to a demonstration, will stimulate more interest in 
making toys than showing how to make one alone would 
ever do. 

Evidences of success. The demonstration may be con- 
sidered a success: 

1. If the interest of the group is voluntary and continuous. 

2. If only a few questions are asked concerning the 
method itself but many concerning the application 
and me of the process. 

3. If the follow-up practice work is successful with little 
supervision on the part of the teacher. 

4. If only a few pupils need individual help. 

THE FIELD THIP 

"Study real thin^ rather than read about them" is a prin- 
ciple that will lead the teadier who follows it to many ex- 
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mind. Charts and pictures can sometimes make a point more 
quickly and clearly tlian It can be made by words. There is 
a saying that a picture is worth a thousand words. 

Many samples of materiab will help the class to rcaliEC 
that the same process being demonstrated can be applied 
to a wide variety of materials. Displays of products other 
than those being made will help the pupils to sec that by 
variations of the process they can make a variety of articles. 
Frequently, when you are giving a demonstration to arouse 
interest, an attractive display of materials or articles that 
may be used in a manner slmibr to the one you are showing 
will intensify the interest. For example, if you accompany 
a demonstration of making a slipcover with a display of 
samples of suitable fabrics for slipcovers and colored pio 
tures of fureihire attractively covered, you may arouse 
greater interest than you would by merely show'ng how to 
make one slipcover. Also a display of samples of many 
stuffed toys and patterns for making them, used as a supple* 
ment to a demonstration, will stimulate more interest in 
making toys than showing liow to make one alone would 
ever do. 

Evidences of success. The demonstration may be con- 
sidered a success: 

1. If the interest of the group is voluntary and continuous. 

2. If only a few que^oos are asked concerning the 
method itself but many concerning the application 
and use of the process. 

3. If the follow-up practice work is successful wth little 
supervision on the part of the teacher. 

4. If only a few pupils need individual help, 

THE FIELD TRIP 

"Study real things taUiec than read, about theoT U a prin- 
ciple that will lead the teadier who follows it to many ex- 
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objective; there will be a goal selected by the pupib; plans 
will be carefully laid; the trip will be taken according to 
these plans; and tlie results of the trip will be evaluated. The 
field trip then, like a laboratory lesson of the observation 
type, wU consist of three parts: a discussion period for plan- 
ning the trip, the trip itself, and a second discussion period 
summarizing and evaluating what was seen. All may occur 
on one day or may occupy two or three class periods. 

In the first period the purpose of the trip svill be deter- 
mined; questions will be raised which tlie observations made 
on the trip will answer, and suggestions svill bo offered con- 
cerning what is to be observed. Careful plans for going and 
returning will be made, together with a plan for securing 
and using any materiab which may be needed. All the plans 
for managing the resources of die class and die situations 
should be well worked out. It is most important that during 
this period the class should consider those behavior and 
social customs dut should be observed during the trip, such 
as etiquette in another person’s home, ethics of shopping, 
courtesies due to salespeople, and the value of quiet man- 
ners and of poise. Field trips provide good opportunities to 
teach social customs and to help to develop the personal 
traits of courtesy, co-operation, and dependability. 

The trip itself, like the activity period in the laboratory 
lesson, is the time for carrying out the plans that were pre- 
viously made, and its success will be determined in a large 
measure by the carefulness and the completeness of those 
plans. You as the teacher will study your group and guide 
them by suggestions and questions to recognize the things 
whirdi they should observe carefully, mingle with them on 
the trip, and be very observant yourself. 

The discussion period following the trip will be used to 
summarize what was seen, to m^e comparisons, to draw 
conclusions about what was learned and the value of the 
total experience to the group in answering the questions 
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asked before the trip, and to raise tjuesUons for fiirllier 
study. 

Evidences of success. Tlie trip has been successful if its 
purpose has been accomplisheJ. For example, if a group of 
girls visited a homo kitchen in the community to study its 
arrangement for cfficicncj', the purpose of Uie trip uill have 
been accomplished if tlu: class can tell how the kilclren was 
arranged and point out the ndx'antages of ll>at arrangement, 
if it can and docs ask intelligent rjuestions about tlic possi- 
bility of oUier arrangements, if it shows some judgment 
concerning what u-as seen, ond if each girl shows better 
judgment In planning her kitchen. 

Other evidences of sncccss will be that the girls are 
onlerly and well l>chavcd; there is h'ltJc wasted time; tJie 
girls have many relevant tilings to talk about after the trip; 
the group is enthusiastic during the summarizing discussion 
period. 

PnODLEMS 

1. Observe a demotutrstioo lesson or tliinV of one you have seca 
recently. How good was it according to t)ie standards given here? 

2. If j-ou are a teechcr, evaluate, according to the criteria in thit 
chapter, (he last demonstration lesson whlcii you taught. 

3. list some demonstrations you iniglit give to orouso the interest 
of your class in some unit or activity nlher than to help them under- 
stand some process. 

4. Miss Wlsctn, in describii^ her foods class, said that one of her 
girls "is very good natured but slower Uian the others," consequently 
tiic other girls leave extra pans, stove, sinlc, and so forth, for her to 
clean. As a result she is always tlie last ono to leave tlio room. Analyze 
wliai you think may be tf»e underlying causes of such a situation one! 
suggest a plan by which llib teacher may overcome the diiEculty. 

5. A student teacher once asked this question. Ilow would you 
DBsnvr ft? "If a has diiSaiJty mixing iho point for a chair which 
she £s relinlshing, should I mix it for her^ 

C. A teacher seemed to have trouble In getting her class in food 
preparation through on time, so she ^equontly bad one class clean up 
after the «jass from the preceding period. \VIial do you see os the far- 
reaching results if such a custom continues? 

7. Suppose that in a class eighteen girls in clothing construction, ' 
stketen ortllff gtnkihfWcShriiR^ntifti'tfmi'patftrnrrtiK^rfn'enittiig’ 
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out pajamas. You have ten sewing tables, about twenty-seven by sixty 
inches in size, at which two gills usually work. The period is sixty 
minutes in lengtL How wiE you teach this lesson and manage your 
group so that the cutting of the material may be done as quickly and 
correctly as possible? 

8. Plan the laboratory management in a situation in which the class 
is working on diversified projects— one group is preparing a meal, three 
girb are making dresses, one girl is mending a sweater, two girls are 
cleaning tiie cabinets, and two girls are sorting and Sling bulletins and 
magazine clippings. 

9. A teacher took her class to visit a fumiture store, after discussing 
with them what they were to look for and how they should go. She 
was very much disappointed to have drem be noisy and boisterous on 
the street, especially since the principal, hearing about it later, sug- 
gested that perhaps she had better not take any more field trips that 
year. How couM she have prevented such a situation, and what do 
you think she might have done afterward to relieve the situation and 
nelp to prevent a recurrence of It if future trips were permitted? 
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Audio-Visual Aids to Teaching 


A vast amount of audfo-visual material is at the command 
of the home-economics teacher. All the objects in the home- 
maldng rooms and articles Aat may be borrowed from 
homes and stores in the community can serve as e0ective 
visiul aids in teaching. Films , Sim strips, and slides are 
available from colleges, government agencies, and other edu- 
cational sources as well as from commercial sources. Charts, 
posters, pictures, samples of prcKfucts, and leaflets are pre- 
pared by a large number of commercial £rms and associa- 
tions. Individud companies and groups of companies asso- 
ciated together to promote their products have educational 
departments, many of them employing college-trained home 
economists to prepare educational materials for distribution 
to teachers as well as to (he consuming public. Audio-aids 
sucli as records, tape recordings, and both sound films and 
film strips %vith accompanying records are now available 
also. , , , 

A teacher’s problems in relation to visual or auditoiy aids 
are; to select tlie right kind for a' particular lesson; to have 
the selected mafenal on hand when it is needed; and to use 
it to the best advantage. The teacher, therefore, needs to 
have in mind criteria to guide her in selecting and using 
audio-visual aids, if she is to cJioose and use them effectively. 

In genend andio-visnal aiik s’banid be: 

195 
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a. Chosen to aid in adiieving some definite goal. 
h. Needed to create interest, develop attitudes or under* 
standings. 

c. Used to aid learning, not for their own sake. 

d. Used so well that they accomplish the purpose for 
which they were selected. 

Visual aids must also be large enou^ that they can be 
easily seen by the group. With large groups it may be neces- 
sary to use only large objects, or pictures that can be pro- 
jected with the opaque projector or converted into slides or 
films. 

Some discussion of four kinds of audio-visual aids and 
some suggested criteria which apply especially to the selec- 
tion and use of each kind are included in this chapter. The 
four kinds to be discussed here are illustrative materials, bul* 
letin boards, projected aids, and sound recordings of various 
types. 

ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS 
The term illustrative materials implies that, whatever 
tliese materials are, they will illustrate some point, fact, or 
principle tliat one is attempting to teach. As used in rh{<; 
section it refers to all visual materials used in the class room, 
svith tlie exception of bulletin boards, on which illustrative 
materials are often posted, and projected aids. These will be 
considered separately. 

For purposes of discussion, illustrative materials have 
been divided into three main groups: (1) Actual objects of 
dl types— from one placemat to a table set for a meal; from 
flowers in a bowl to a well-arranged dining room; from a 
zipper to whole costumes; (2) Cltarts, posters and pictures— 
either large ones for all the class to see or small ones for 
each pupil; (3) Samples of all types— swatches of colored 
fabrics, pieces of drapery materials, food samples, or samples 
ol paints and varnishes. 
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Actual objects as visual aids. ^Wicnever it is at all possible 
to use actual objects to illustrate some fact, principle, or 
process, this should he done because the real thing is much 
more readily understood than a picture or chart. Home*cco* 
nomics teachers commonly use actual food, clothing, or small 
equipment to illustrate ideas. Tliis use of actual objects is 
important in good teaching. 

Of course there are times when the real tiling is not avail- 
able or is too heavy to be moved to Uie place where it is 
needed or is too expensive for class use. In such cases tlie 
class can sometimes he taken to the objects by means of a 
field trip, or one may have to resort to pictures. 

Models may at times have to he substituted for the objects 
or used in addition to tliem. For e.tainplc, if a tcaclier has 
several classes all putting zippen in skirls, it will be im- 
practical for her to have a skirt for each class. Sho may have 
to use a model as nearly like a part of a skirt as she can, 
although putting a zipper into a skirt of the type the girls 
are making will illustrate tlie process better. It will be better 
still to use a series of models showing the steps in the proc- 
ess, in addition to the skirt or model on which the process 
Was demonstrated. Then Uie girls can examine tlie models 
whenever they need to do so. Such models should always 
be life-size. Many people cannot visualize space relations 
easily and cannot transfer an idea from a miniahire or an 
enlargement to the normal size Uicy are using. 

Tlie criteria of especial importance In the selection of 
actual objects as Jlltistrafivc materials appear to be; 

1. The object should show clearly, witliout confusion 
with loo many otlicr ideas, the point it is to illustrate. 

2. The objects should be similar to those with which the 
pupils have some experience, unless it is being used to create 
interest in something new. 

Cficrls, posters, twuf pictures. CSiarts, posters, and pictures 
arc often used for one of five purposes, namely; 
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1. To show the relation of parts to the whole, as in charts 
showing cuts from a side of beef or pork. 

2. To show the inside of objects that cannot well be taken 
apart, as in charts showing the working parts of a refrig- 
erator. 

8. To show enlargements of small parts that cannot be 
readily seen, as in posters showing the layers in a grain of 
wheat ^\ith llieir respective food values. 

4. To show finished products, as in pictures of slip covers, 
table settings, or relish plates. 

5. To stimulate to some kind of action, as in posters show- 
ing good posture or safety rules. 

There are some advantages in using charts, posters, and 
pictures as visual aids. Sometimes they can be kept before 
the group for repeated examination more readily than real 
articles which may be perishable. They are relatively easy to 
store and have at hand when needed. They may substitute 
for real things that ore not available. It should be remem- 
bered that it is difficult for many pupils to visualize the real 
things unless they are life size. Those charts or pictures that 
are enlargements should therefore be used sparingly. Pic- 
tures are especially helpful in shoAving styles of dress, new 
designs in fashion, room arrangements, table settings, and 
new ways to serve foods. Because it may be nearly impos- 
sible to obtain the articles themselves or entirely too expen- 
sive in tune, money, or both to prepare them, pictures may 
need to suffice. The color in many pictures found in maga- 
zines and books today Increases their effectiveness as illus- 
trative material. If Uiey are well-moimted their effectiveness 
is often further increased. 

If the pictures are to mean an^ihing to the pupils they 
must not show things so completely out of their experience 
that they cannot appreciate them. Tliis is especially true of 
pictures of house furnishings, kitchen arrangements, cooking 
equipment, and fancy foods. 
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In selecting illustrative materials included in this group 
there are (^rtain special criteria to be observed: 

1. They should be attractive in format and in color, if 
color is used. 

2. They should show clearly the main idea they are to 
illustrate. 

3. Charts and posters should be accurate, unbiased, and 
without serious omissions of important facts. 

Samples. There are many times when it becomes neces- 
sary to use samples, but these samples are usually portions 
of the real things with which the class is dealing. They may 
be limited only in size or quantity from being the thing 
itself. For example, it may not be possible to get several 
rugs, of even the throw-size, but It may be entirely possible 
to have samples of many rug materials. Similarly, when the 
class needs to see fabrics which they might choose for 
dresses, samples ^vill show the variety of materials from 
which they may choose. Of course, the class may be taken 
on a buying trip and see the actual fabrics, but a field trip 
may not be feasible; samples may be the next best illustra- 
tive material to use. Sudi samples can usually be stored 
easily and can be replaced frequently so tliat they arc kept 
up to date. 

In foods, samples are merely small quantities of the actual 
food and may at times be all that is required to x-isuabze 
some idea. Many foods are perishable, so samples may save 
expense. If the samples arc of manufactured products it is 
important that comparable products from several firms be 
shown, in order not to advertise one product or brand more 
than another. As criteria for selection and use, the points 
especially pertinent to samples seem to be: 

1. Samples should be large enough to show adequately 
the character and quality of the original article. 

2. Samples should be chosen from materials the class may 
be able to afford- 
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3. Samples should be obtained from several stores that 
carry the Hnd of article sampled. 

4. If samples of manufactured products of any kind are 
being used, comparable products from a number of firms 
should be sho\%’n at the same time. 

5. Enough samples should be provided so that time of 
the group is not wasted w'hen examining them. 

PROJECTED VISUAL AIDS 

Projected visual aids have become so widely used in all 
areas and at all levels of education that many school sptems 
are accumulating film Ubran'es. Consequently teachers need 
to be able to use projection machines. This need has been 
recognized by one state in its new requirements for teacher 
certification. These requirements specify that each secondary 
school teacher shall have, as part of his professional educa- 
tion, specific training in the use of projection equipment, 
and projected visual aids. 

Films, film strips, and slides aio widely available. In each 
state the U.S. Department of Apiculture has a depository of 
films at the land-grant college. Many state universities and 
other colleges have visual instruction departments or bu- 
reaus and maintain film Ubiaries. Any one in the state may 
borrow from tlie film library, usually at a sli^t rental cost 
plus transportation. Commcrdal sources also provide films 
that can he borrowed; some sell film slides to schools at a 
small cost A joint committee of home economists from three 
national organizations in co-operation with commercial pro- 
ducers lias prepared cutlinp from movies shown in theaters. 
These short films, shmving episodes from family life, are 
a\-ailable lor use in tlie study of child development and 
family relationships. Since projected aids are available from 
many sources, a homemaking teacher may need to choose 
carelnliy from those she might obtain. 
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A teacher’s use of films is often complicated, not only by 
ha%’ing to select them wthmit an opportunity to preview 
them, but also by the fact that she may be asked to order 
her films in the spring for the follo^ving year and give the 
dates when she wishes to use them. It is well-nigh impossible 
to sj-nchronize the arrival of a borrowed film with the time 
when it is needed in teaching. Popular films have to be 
ordered well in adrance but a teacher who uses co-operative 
planning with her classes cannot predict many montlis ahead 
when a certain film will be needed. As a result many films 
are poorly used or are not used when they would be of most 
value in the learning process. 

Certain criteria for selection of projected visual aids for 
homemaldng classes are given here. The films, film strips, or 
slides chosen should: 

1. Contribute to one or more objectives selected for tlte 
group. 

2. Show the material as effectively or more so than it 
could otI 1 er^v^$e be sho^vn in the class or tluou^i field trips. 

8. Show the material or situation in sufficient detail to 
accomplish its purpose. 

4. Be free from extraneous material unless that material 
furthers some objective of the course or school. 

5. Be free from excessive or objectionable advertising. 

6. Be suitable in material and presentation to the under- 
standing, C-xperience, and interest of the age or grade level 
for which used. 

7. Be up-to-date and accurate in material and presenta- 
tion. 

S. Stimulate attitudes believed to be desirable, if atti- 
tudes are involved. 

9. Be of proper length to hold interest of group. 

10. Be mechanically well ececuted, clear, and capable of 
being reproduced on a screen in a size that can bo seen by 
the whole group for whieli used. 
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11. Should use sound effects that are relevant and con- 
tribute to better understanding of the film or slide, if accom- 
panied by sound. 

12. Be reasonable in expense in relation to their accom- 
plishment. 

Pictures and many other types of graphic representations, 
including drawings and small charts or photograplos which 
are too small for class use, can be projected with either the 
opaque or overhead projector and thus become useful aids in 
teaching. Projected pictures have several advantages. A large 
group can see the same picture at the same time. A picture 
can be retained on the screen as long as it is wanted and the 
pupils can ask any questions about it that they may care to. 
As a result misunderstanding can be corrected. The details 
of the enlarged picture can be readily studied. Since Uie 
room is darkened, attention to the projected pictures is likely 
to be better than when mounted pictures are being shown 
and other distractions con occur. 

There are disadvantages, of course, in using this kind of 
visual aid. Adequate darkening of the room may be diiBcult 
to achieve. Also the opaque projector, though one of the 
early kinds of projection equipment, is not as universally 
available as are projectors for filmstrips and slides. Pictures 
must be clear, be uncluttered by detail, and must have con- 
trast in light and dark if they are to be clear when projected. 
Also the pictures can neither be too small or too large to be 
held in place in the madiine. 

Some guides for the use of projected visual aids may also 
be helpfuL The foUosving seem especially pertinent: 

1. Films, slides or projected pictures may be used for one 
or more of the following purposes: 

a. To awaken or strengthen interest 

b. To develop broador understanding 

c. To awaken desirable attitudes 

d. To supply information needed for problem-solving 
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e. To develop the first stages of ciUier manipulative 
or judgment ability 

f. To pro\’ide a common experience as a basis for 
discjission 

2. Unless the visual materia) is to be used to start interest, 
adequate preparation for viewing tlie film needs to be made 
with the class. 

3. Tlio necessaij' preparation of the group for viewing 
the materia! will varj' hut sviU be much like that needed be- 
fore a field trip. 

4. If it is at all possible, it fa ^vfae for the teacher to pre- 
view films and slides before use, to select carefully portions 
to be used and to discover points at which explanations, 
spccbl reshowing, or otlicr means of giving emphasis ore 
recderl to accomplish tlie objectives for which tlie projected 
materials are being show-n. 

5. Adcqtwle preparation should be made for seating, 
lighting, and projection so tliat the effect of the film, slides 
or projected pictures will not be spoiled by poor visibility, 
or mtich class time be wasted by these preparations. 

6. A pbn should be made for the amoimt and t)’pe of 
discussion that fa to accompany or follow the use of the 
visual materiab. 

7. At some point in the follow-up procedure, there should 
be on evaluation of the experience of seeing the visual ma- 
teriab in relation to the objectives toward which the group 
fa working. 

8. In consideration for other people, films and slides 
should be returned promptly and in good condition to the 
source from which they were obtained. 

BULLETIN BOARDS 

VVJjcn visiting sehoob over the country one fa impressed 
witlj \'arious uses which bometnaking teacliers make of bul- 
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letin boards. In some cases they are used for posting work 
schedules, notices, or announcements of F.H.A. or N.H.A. ac- 
tivities. In other cases they seem to be centers of interest in 
the room— something to look at. In many other situations 
they are used to supplement class teaching. 

Before discussing the various purposes for which a bulletin 
board may be used it should be pointed out that a bulletin 
board is not effective unless it is arranged well and changed 
frequently. The Teachers Letter once expressed this in a 
very forceful way.* 

Bulletin boards can help teach, but only if they're healthy. Here are 
four types of ‘'jici” bulletirr boards often seen in classrooms. 

The auperaonuated board. It’s dying from old age— ancient clippings, 
tom pictures, faded photographs. Needs fresh materials. 

The myopic board. It's set up in a dark comer, can’t see, can’t bo 
seen. Needs to be Hooded either with electricity or sunlight 
The kleptomaniac board. Picks up all stray paper and announce- 
ments. Needs a pupil committee to police it. 

The congested board. Has so mudi to show and tell it falls to 
show or tell any one thing clearly. Needs nder and organization. 

Educational purposes sen-ed. When a teacher uses a bulle- 
tin board for posting work schedules and notices, she is 
using it as a t;isual aid to classroom monagemenf. This is a 
necessary use in any homemaking laboratory, but when a 
large bulletin board is used for that purpose, its effectiveness 
as an aid to class leaching is either nullified or reduced. 
Many teachers prefer to have tivo bulletin boards, one of 
which is used only for notices. This seems to be a desirable 
arrangement and an Inexpensive one. 

When a teacher makes the bulletin board a center of in- 
terest she is using it as a visual aid to maintaining class 
morale. One teacher did this when Christmas holidays were 
approaching. She placed a large Santa Claus of paper on the 

J Arthur C. Crofts Publications, The Teaeheri Letter, Feb. 2, 1952, Sept. 
20. 1932. 
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center of the bulletin board. From the pack on his back real 
packages attractively wrapped seemed to fall to\vard other 
parts of the board. A teaser in anotljer school pinned a 
beautiful textUe on the board, leaving it up for a few daj-s. 
In eadi of these cases the bulletin board was used as an 
interest center in the room with no other motive. 

Often the bulletin board is used as a visual aid to class 
teaching. When so used it may serve one of three purposes: 
(X) to supplement class leachuig; (2) to arouse interest in 
a new subject or activity; (3) to teach a lesson by itself. 
Illustrations of bulletin board arrangements \vill clarify the 
meaning of these three purposes. 

Suppose a class is studying color. A color chart may be 
posted on tbo bulletin board to which the class may refer 
during discussion. Or a "color wheer may bo arranged of 
papers or pieces of textile materials. One teacher used many 
squares of cheese cloth which bad been dyed various Imes 
in different tints and shades by the class. These squares were 
bunched and arranged to represent a huge rose wbicl) illus- 
trated the color wheel. The bulletin board thus became a 
visual aid which supplemented the class work In developing 
understanding and appreciation of color. In the last illustra- 
tion it also became a center of interest in the room. 

Consider a similar illustration in the area of clothing con- 
struction. Suppose a class Is ready to alter patterns prepara- 
tory to making blouses. In this situation teachers frequently 
demoastratehow to enlarge a blouse pattern, then put parts 
of the diahged pattern on the bulletin board with strips of 
colored paper indicating the changes. Tlie bulletin board 
thus supplements the demonstrations and discussions which 
have been part of the class work by keeping before tlie class 
the process which was demonstrated. 

The second purpose of a bolletui board is to arouse inter- 
est in a subject or activity wbidi the teaclier thinks would 
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be worth while to the class. One teacher used the board for 
such a purpose wlien she arranged on it a number of attrac- 
tive but inexpensive and easily made place mats at a time 
when she hoped the class would decide to make luncheon 
sets needed in the laboratory. Another teaclicr pinned 
samples of new spring fabrics on the bulletin board two 
weeks before the class planned to start making spring 
dresses. The first teacher aroused interest in an entirely new 
project. The second teacher started the girls thinking about 
a project which had been tentatively planned some time 
before. Both teachers used the bulletin board as a visual aid 
for developing interest in something to come later. 

A third purpose of a bulletin board is to teacb a lesson by 
itself. One teacher influenced her ^Is to improve their hair 
arrangement by this device. The girls in this particular class 
had adopted a faddish “hair-do* which was so extreme that 
it was not only unbecoming but ludicrous. Understanding 
adolescent girls as she did. she decided that talking about it 
in class wo^d be of little value. So she cut pictures of popu- 
lar movie actresses out of periodicals, taking care to select 
those with simple, attractive hair arrangements. These she 
placed on the bulletin board artistically xvith the name of 
the actress under each picture. She placed at the top the 
simple title, “Attractive Hair Dress.* Girls came into class, 
slopped, studied it and gathered around it during their free 
moments. The teacher said nothing but in a few days she 
noticed a decided change in the 'vay her girls w’ere arrang- 
ing their hair. Here the bulletin board, as a visual aid, tau^t 
a lesson. 

Principles of selection and arrangement. For whichever 
purpose a bulletin board is used, the items on it must be so 
selected and arranged that pupils look at them and study 
them. Othertt’ise the bulletin board is not a visual aid to 
leaching. Several principles can be stated which will serve 
as guides. 
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Bulletin board arrangements should: 

1. Consist of items whidi are suited to the purpose for 
which the arrangement is made. 

2. Apply the principles of poster maJdng: attract atten- 
tion, bold attention, illustrate one idea at a time. 

3. Apply the principles of art: proportion, balance, 
rh)'thm, center of interest, color harmony, color emphasis. 

■4, Vary in kind and be changed often. 

5. Make use of real objects whenever possible rather 
than pictures of those objects. 

Pupil responsibility for the bulletin hoard. Bulletin boards 
should be made learning experiences for pupils by haWng 
them take responsibility for the arrangements, either indi- 
viduaCy or in groups. Some teachers take class time early in 
the year to study how a bulletin board might be arranged 
effectively and attractively. ^VhiIe doing this, principles of 
art and of poster making arc studied. Tlie class is then 
divided Into groups whldi take turns anranging the board. 
The teacher, of course, needs to have on file or in the storage 
cabinets materials which the girls might use so that all of 
the responsibility of finding suitable materials will not fall 
on them. 


TELEVISIOiV 

Interesting developments are occurring in the field of 
television which show that it may become an Important 
audio-visual aid for homemaking classes. At the present svrit- 
ing one educational station Is telecasting lessons in science 
and elementary art for school use. A homemakers’ program 
is also given on certain days each week. If schools have tele- 
vision receivers it is possible to arrange for o class to view a 
certain program- ^VitIl suitable preparation of the class for 
riesving and suitable follow-up afterwards, as is needed with 
mosaes, these television programs can be supplements to the 
usual classroom wort. 
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Experimental work has shown that technical subject mat- 
ter can be taught effectively and that demonstrations are 
well received and are effective on television. Programs of 
children’s stories and discussions of family problems have 
been given successfully. The latter may be good starting 
points for discussion with the experts from the station pro- 
%ading source material for a class throu^ these programs. 

There is a tremendous appeal in television, partly because 
of its novelty and partly because it, like sound films, pro- 
vides action accompanied by sound, but even more because 
the viewer has the feeling that he is immediately present while 
the action is taking place. Many schools are buying receivers 
because of this appeal. But until mote schools have them, a 
teacher may only be able to have pupils view a program in 
some home and then follow up that experience with an 
appropriate laboratory or discussion session. If television 
stations produce kinescopes of flieir programs and arrange 
to loan them as sound films are now loaned from film li- 
braries, educational television may be available to more 
schools. A teacher will need to be watchful to note the pos- 
sibilities of supplementing her class work \rith this latest 
audio-visual aid. 


AUDITORY AIDS 

As schools purchase tape recorders an additional aid to 
leadiing is becoming more commonly available. Tape re- 
cordings have many uses. A tape recording of an F.II.A. meet- 
ing can be made, then played back for the officers to analyze 
the effectiveness with which they conducted that meeting. 
Tliis actual record which they may hear will help them to 
realize much more vividly than they otherwise could the 
strengths and weaknesses of their performance. The record- 
ing or parts of it can be repeated as often as desired so that 
the officers can hear it as often as they feel a need to. Later 
in the year another recording of a business meeting can be 
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made \vitli which the early record may be compared to note 
the improvement 

The tape recording can be kept for future use or can be 
quickly erased by the inaclime so that the tape can be used 
again. Because of this feature the tape record is not too 
expensive to be used for many situations. Becords of cJiil- 
dren’s conversations during play in the home could be taken 
and brought into the classroom for study. Panel discussions 
of relationships behveen boys and girls or parent and child 
could be recorded and saved for use in some other class. 
With a tape recorder a particularly good discussion or die 
ideas of some person who was available only on one occa- 
sion could be saved and played back for future classes to 
hear. The ingenious teacher will no doubt find many ways 
to use such recordings in class u’ork. 

Disc records are also available for purchase to accompany 
film slides. By means of these records that can be played on 
a record player, a good ecqjlanation of the sUdes can add 
materially to their value. Records of children’s songs can be 
used and stories as they are told to children can be played 
in class and studied to leom how best to tell stories. 

Perhaps it may be well to repeat that the auditory aids, 
like visual aids, are not substitutes for teaching but are aids 
in effective learning. They should be chosen wth this 
thought in mind. 

PROBLEMS 

1. Maks Q plan for coUectisg Illustrative material which \vill 
End useful in guiding social oettviUes «f F.II.A. or NJf.A. 

2 . Using the criteria given in this chapter, evaluate, as teaching 
mds, posters and charts distributed by Several commcrdal firms for 
educational use. 

S. Make a plan for acquiring and filing essential models for use in 
teaching beginning clothing coiistnKtlOR. 

4 . Find out svliat films, film strim and slides aro available in your 
state for use inhomemaUng classes.Invcstigate conditions under which 
they may be borrowed. 
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5. Plan a bulletin board turaDgement for each of these purposes: 
(a) to aid in classroom management; (b) to be a center of interest; 
(c) to aid in teaching a lesson. 

k Investigate various machines for making sound recordings. Con- 
sider their cost in relation to use and decide upon the conditions under 
which you would be justified in recommending that a school purchase 
such equipment. 
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~ CHAPTER XI ~ 


Home Experiences 


If one purpose of the school is to help children do better 
those things which they will da anyway, one purpose of the 
hoinemaldng cuniculum is to help girls and boys be more 
effective members in the homes in which they live. This 
means they are aided in becoming increasingly able to carry 
satisfactorily whatever rcspoosibUitics are expected of them 
at home, and to assume additional or different ones as the 
home situation changes. The school does not attempt to 
control home living, and the homemaking teacher does not 
attempt to control the home life of boys and girls in her 
classes, but she should attempt to utilize or "tie to" the home 
life or experience of pupils and promote more and better 
experience. 

All girls and boys carry some responsibility at home. They 
may do few or none of the housekeeping activities, but they 
cannot escape participation in the relational aspects of 
family living. All relations as well as activities are part of 
home experience. Some of these are utilized in home-eco- 
nomics classes and some are not. Some of them are educative 
and some of them may be mis-educative. 

Home experience may be utilized by the teacher as edu- 
cative activity in two ways. She may draw illustrations from 
home experiences of pupils to illustrate principles which 
need to be understood, or she may stimulate and direct in- 
212 
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creased experience in the home. For illustration: A class may 
be studying how to arrange working equipment in a kitchen 
so that work may be done as easily and as quickly as pos- 
sible. Girls may describe how their home kitchens are ar- 
ranged; they may draw plans of them and study the steps 
taken to prepare meals. Here the teacher is drawng prob- 
lems out of home experience and using home experiences to 
give meaning to the problems for discussion and study in the 
classroom. If members of the class then go home, try to re- 
arrange their pots and pans, tables, cupboards, and supplies, 
and through experimentaUon work out an improved arrange- 
ment, increased home experience of a constructive nature 
has been stimulated. 

Value of liome experience. It is obvious that the scliool 
situation cannot provide all of the elements found in a home, 
even if the school-rooms and equipment are as nearly like 
that in the home as they can be made for a large group. Ar- 
rangements may be made at school for each girl to plan and 
serve a lunch to a group of boys and girls, but such home 
conditions as a fancy’s likes and dislikes for certain foods 
or brothers unavoidable delay in coming to the meal at the 
usual time, cannot be provided for each individual girl. 
Children may be brought to school for the girls to observe 
and guide in their play, but it is impossible to supply for 
each girl a child whose relations to her will resemble those 
she would have with her small brother in the evenings at 
home. It is evident that the school cannot provide the human 
element of famihj life. Opportunity is also limited in the 
classroom by expense and by the necessity for having many 
pupils work together, so that no one girl or boy has oppor- 
tunity to cany as much responsibility as would be possible' 
at home. 

Some interests— such as interest in care of tlie hair— and 
some abilities— such as ability to set a table for an ordinary 
meal— can certainly be developed through class %vorfc alone. 
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bul interest may be made more lasting and all abilities may 
be improved through salisfpng home experience. 

Many abilities, either manipulative, managerial, or crea* 
tive, can be brought to Uic desired lev-el only when further 
practice at home enlarges upon the class work. This has been 
shown repeatedly by such instances as tltc following: During 
a home-decoration unit In a ninth-grade class, one girl 
seemed to lack artistic ability and to be but passively Inter- 
ested. ^Vbcn various arrangements of bedrooms were shown, 
she did not seem to see tlic difference that made one plan 
better tlian another until one day a grouping of furniture, 
containing a spinning-wheel, was shown to illustrate a center 
of interest. Tlie prl said, “Wliy, I have a spinning-wheel 
behind the door in my room. Omld I make it a center of 
interest?' In a day or two she came to school willi the report 
that her mother had said that she could fix up her room any 
way she wished, if she did not spend over three dollars. She 
arranged her room, made her spinning-wheel the prominent 
feature in it, painted some furniture to add color and bar- 
moniae with die different kinds of furniture. She developed 
keen interest and the ability to criticize furniture and picture 
arrangements which the teacher had been unable to develop 
before the incident 

Ideals nuy be established in dass, bnt unless they corres- 
pond with the standards of home living, they may soon dis- 
appear or cause a girl to feel a sense of guilt For example, a 
gill may develop a desire for a neat and attractively arranged 
dressing table, but if her dressing table at home is shared 
with a very careless sister who makes it impossible to main- 
tain her desired standard, she may soon lose her ideal or feel 
ashamed of her room. She may even quarrel with her sister. 
Fmotional elements of family life are of necessity unavail- 
able in a school pseudo-fai^y group; yet these elements 
are an important part of learning since we leam as an entiie 
organism. Using the home as a laboratory for homemaldng 
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education is, therefore, very Important, if that education Is to 
be as complete as it sJiouW be. 

A daughter’s home activities are guided by her mother 
and father. You are not responsible for them. When, how- 
ever, you plan to co-ordinate school and home erperfence 
you assume the responsibility of sharing guidance with tlie 
parents, so that you can help the girl to meet situations wth 
success and to develop good standards and desirable atti- 
tudes. Continued practice of poor tecfmique, whether in 
^^•ashing dishes, using the scttong-machine, or playing the 
piano, will not develop good technique. Lack of advice on 
how to meet problems may cause discouragement or the 
dc\-elopment of verj' undesirable attitudes. For example, the 
girl who undertakes to make a dress for herself and, without 
adequate help, succeeds in getting it together, only to dis- 
cover that it does not fit and that both sleeves are for the 
same arm, may develop botli a real dlsUke for sewing and a 
lack of confidence in herself. Assistance, guidance, and en- 
couragement from an older, more experienced person, are 
needed to insure desirable results, both in material things 
and in attitudes. These may l>o suppbed by the parents or 
oUier members of the family, by a neighbor or friend, or by 
the teacher. If you encourage home experience, you are re- 
sponsible for seeing that it is well guided either by yourself, 
by the parents, or by all of you working together. 

Types of home experience. Two terms used in connecUon 
w'ith home experience need to be defined; namely, home 
practice and 1u>me projects. Home practice is a home experi- 
ence of small scope, often only part of a home task, and may 
be a repetition of scliool activities. The term home project 
is employed for planned-for eiperienee which is carried on 
at home and which fulfils all of the requirements of a 
project as interpreted by KUpaWck: namely, that it be a 
complete act, purposed, planned, executed, and fudged by 
the pupiL 
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A home projccl is a home experience complelc Nvithln 
itself, wliich affords opportunity for tlio development of in- 
creased abilities, including improved ability to work and 
live with people. It is a planned experience, carried to com- 
pletion. The interpretations of the terms home practice and 
home project, as used in connection with tlie best tj’pe of 
each, may bo better clarified by tlie comparisons given 
below, 

Fraetlee Typo Froject Type 


1. Is only ft part of a complete 
unit of home activity, e.g., 
preparing one dish for a meal, 
such as the dessert or sabd; 
cleaning sUver; making one’s 
bed da2y; dusting the living 
room. 


2. May be only manipulative but 
may also involve some mana- 
gerial ability, as when a girl 
puts her little bother or sis- 
ter to bod. 


3. May be urged or assigned by 
the teacher and still ^ eSec- 
tive but is better if done vol- 
untarily. 

4. Does not require extensive 
planning befOTehand, may 
even be spontaneous. 

5. Usually requires a compara- 
tively short time. 


6. Requires interest, some knovd- 
edge, some judgment, and 


Is a complete normal unit of 
home work or an enterprise 
as the homemaker meets it. 
no part of «hlch can be 
omitted, e.g., the complete 
meal incluoing planning the 
menu. bu)'ing, preparing, and 
serviog tlie food; cleaning up, 
caring for Jeft-ov-ers, nntf get- 
ting Uie meal eaten with sat- 
isfaction and harmony by the 
family. 

Invofves and necessitates 
managerial ability whlcli chal- 
lenges the girl. (It may or 
may not require manipulative 
ability: for example, a setf- 
Improvement project, such as 
better use of time, may not 
involve manipulative ability.) 
Is chosen by the ^1 who pur- 
poses to do it. 


I. Demands planning. 


Involves rather a long time 
for both planning and doing 
—enough so that goals are 
reacljed. 

8. Requires interest, consider- 
able knowledge, a good deal 



perhaps a litlle creative think- 
mg. 

7. May be judged or may not 
be. but is likely to be judged 
roughiy or as a whole, os for 
example, “The results were 
good. 


of judgment, and much crea- 
tive thinking. 

7. Involves careful evaluation by 
Uie gill In terms of her own 
improvement. 


Variations in educational value of home experiences. No 
arbitrary statement can be made concerning the educational 
value of aiitj one fiamc experience to any inilicidual g/ri. 
Home practice may be of great value to one girl, or of little 
to another. A few examples will show how experiences vary 
in worth according to the age and e-xpcrience of tlic student. 

For Ruth Ellen, who has done practically nothing at home, 
to undertake to make her outo every morning for a time 
may be very worth while. If she learns to make a bed and 
along with that Improves in ability to manage her time and 
herself, and especially if she develops the Irabit of making 
her bed so that she goes right on doing so os one of her regu* 
lar duties, she has assur^ly dei'elopcd desirable interest, 
and some self-direction, xvith a feeling of personal responsi- 
bility for her share of the work. Her experience may have 
high educational value for her. 

For Marie, however, who regularly makes all of the beds, 
to undertake to make her bed every morning os a home 
experience would be of little value at all, since it involves 
no addition to and no change In wliat she is already doing. 
But if she decides to (eacfi a younger sister how to make 
beds, while she herself cares for tlie rest of the rooms, she 
may have chosen a valuable project. Or if, instead, she 
works out an improved time schedule for herself to save 
some of the time previously used in bed-making, she may 
improve in ability to plan her xvorfc and to work with others. 
She would no doubt show development in interest and re- 
sponsibility as web. H she does gain these filings her home 
experience will have educational value for her. 
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If still another girl, who has a young sister and a semi- 
invalid mother, and who has for some years been carrying 
tlie major responsibility for her home, should choose a 
project like the above, it would have little challenge for 
her, but a study of llie znanagement of the entire liome and 
way's of improving it mig^it have. 

So though routine jobs may be very worth while to the 
inexperienced girl, cvei> complicated tasks involving con- 
siderable management may have little value in furllier de- 
veloping the capabilities of the girl with much home 
experience. The chart on page 219 shows how home experi- 
ence may vary in educational value for an average ninth- 
grade girl 


UO^fE PJIOJECTS 

Characteristics of effective home projects. Organized and 
planned home experience of the scope of home projects will 
be effective as an addition to school experiences in propor- 
tion as: 

1. It is undertaken because the pupil is interested in it 
and wants to do it 

2. it grows out of some problem or concern the boy or 
girl has. 

8. It fits into the life situation in the pupil's family, meets 
some need, and has a favorable effect on the family living. 

4. It has definite goals which the pupil sees clearly be- 
cause he has chosen them. 

5. It is realistic; can be carried out within the limits of 
time, ability, and other resources of the pupil, the family, 
and the teadier who is directing it. 

6. It is of enough difficulty to challenge the ability of 
the pupil and provide for the acquisition of some new 
ability or understanding, but does not frustrate. 

7. It is planned; as a rule does not just happen. 
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8. The plan is carried out with suitable adaptations, if 
conditions demand change. 

9. It is guided during all its stages by teacher, parents, 
or both, but only as much as is needed. 

10. It results in satisfaction for the pupil and usually for 
the family as well. 

The above characteristics of home projects set a high 
standard. It will be impossible to attain this standard at all 
times with every pupil, although such attainment is the 
ideal toward which pupil and teacher strive. 

Criteria for educational value of a home project. The edu- 
cational value of a home project depends upon the pupil’s 
improvement ( 1 ) in ability to plan for what he or she wishes 
to accomplish; (2) in ablBly to worlc with people as well as 
^vith materials; (3) in attitude toward home life and in- 
terest in it; and (4) in the case of some projects, in ability 
to cany on manipulative activities in the home. Gain in 
manipulative and planning ability can be measured. Increase 
in ability to work ^vi^ll people and things can also be meas- 
ured to some extent, though not so easily or so well. At 
present the permanency and de^ee of interest in home life 
can only be very subjectively estimated. 

Let us analyze the value of a project chosen by a tenth- 
grade girl. The family of six lived on a large but not well- 
improved farm. The girl had never seemed interested in her 
home before, but following a study of room decoration she 
chose to finish up an attic room as a bedroom for herself 
and her sister. So eager was she to do it that her parents 
allowed her to try it, though they had never before co- 
operated in any home improvement idea. They told her she 
could spend what was absolutely necessary and helped her 
put on the wall board and build in a window for light and 
air. With her fathers help, she made a chair from a salt 
banel, a dressing table from orange crates, and a desk from 
another crate. She purchased a second-hand dresser, a mir- 
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ror, and two single beds. With some help from her mother 
in htmging the wall-paper and sandpapering the furniture, 
she finally had a very co^' room with blue enameled furni- 
ture, dotted Swiss curtains at the window and around the 
dressing table, and a blue cretonnrycovered chair and stool. 
The final touch was a braided rug of blue and white rags. 
The girl was happy in her new room, and the mother and 
father were proud both of the room and of the daughter s 
efforts. ^Vhen she finished this project, she began making 
plans for refurnishing the living-room during the summer. 
Her completed project was of great educative value to her. 
Tlie pride of her family in the finished room and tlie fact that 
she immediately started planning to refurnish the h'ving- 
room gave evidence of the increased interest and improved 
attitudes on the part of both herself and her family. This 
project met all of the criteria given above and therefore was 
a project of high educational value to this girl. But smaller 
projects may be of high value abo depending on the needs 
of fte pupil. 

Summer projects. In many schoob the homemaking 
teacher is employed beyond the regular school year. In this 
case many home projects are carri^ on by the girb in the 
summer months, when they are free from other sdiool re- 
sponsibilities. 

Interviews with many high-sebool girb and teadiers have 
shoAvn that girb who have done projects during the school 
year and abo in the summer tend to prefer summer projects. 
Teachers abo prefer the summer program. Comparison of 
the land of projects undertaken shows that girb frequently 
cany more projects and those of greater scope during the 
summer than during the winter. Summer projects may be 
and usually are larger in scope than those undertaken during 
the regular school year. Instead of making one dress a girl 
may complete an entire vmidrobe, remodeling some gar- 
ments, making others new. She may preserve a largo quan- 
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tity of food in consideraWe ^-ariety. She may assume respon- 
sibility for the care of milk and cream, care of the home, 
preparation of meals, or redecoration and refurnishing of her 
bedroom. 

Group projects as well as individual projects can be car- 
ried on in the summer to give pupils additional experiences. 
These may be part of the program of the Future Home- 
makers of America or New Homemakers of America. Some- 
times ^Is can surplus food for the school lunch, or care for 
a school flower or vegetable garden. Group projects for 
school or community improvement can give the pupils good 
experience as group members as well as skill in the activity 
being carried out. 

Reports from various schools show other group projects 
such as: 

1. Bemojeling and d«corating the prindpa}*! eSee 

2. Keeping the school hbraiy open 

S. Mending the libraiy books 

4. Making holders for sQverware io the home economies depart- 
ment 

5. Holding open boose 

6. Holding an exhibit of handicraft 

7. Spoosocing a Hobby Show 

8. Caring for chOdren on a communi^ playground 

9. Managing a play sdiool (or wnaU c^dldreD one day a wedc 

10. Having a bake sale 

11. Msldng garments for lied Qoss 

Certain it is that summer experiences should be planned 
as part of the total bomemaldag program, and planned care- 
fully by both teacher and pupil. “Ihe planning you, the 
teacher, will do to guide particular projects probably will 
not differ much from that for similar projects carried on 
during the regular school year, but you will find quite differ- 
ent plans essential for your time because you are not undei 
an hour and bell schedule. You are free to plan your entire 
time for supervisory visits, club meetings, conferences, ind'- 
vidual help, and so on. 
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Initiating a home project program. Before introducing 
home experiences to a new class, you wUl need to do a 
certain amount of ground work in order to have a receptive 
attitude at home and in the community as a whole. It will 
be invaluable to make favorable contacts with women and 
men in the community, by taking part in community affairs, 
and by meeting as many people as you can. Here your own 
social experience will be an asset. Kfeet as many mothers as 
you can and call on Uiem at home. On that first visit estab- 
lish friendly social relationships. Explain the interest you 
as a teacher have in tlie pupils' home activities. Recognize 
the mother’s important part in lier child’s development, and 
explain to her the value of home experience. Then talk with 
the mother about the experience which she thinks her boy or 
girl needs. 

IJa\-iag thus paved the tvay in the community, j-ou will 
help the students to see the n^ for home projects. This con 
best be done during the planning period at the beginning of 
the year when you and ^e pup& ore making general plans 
for tile total homcmaking program. Here it is necessar)' that 
you yourself show Interest and enthusiasm for home practice 
and home projects and stimulate interest in home actiWties. 
During tliis planning period you can show the girls possibili- 
ties in the things in which they are interested, discuss the 
responsibilities of motlier at home, and have tlie girls list tlie 
activities (1) which they now do at home, (2) which they 
like to do, (3) which they would like to be able to do. The 
next step of course is to clicck those goals which can be 
achieved at scliool and those which can best be reached 
through home experience. Each pupil can then list the ex- 
periences which she would Tike to plan for herself for the 
year. . 

An attihidc on your part ftat home experience is valuable, 
and is part of life, will give importance to home activities, 
and on attitude that home projects are a matter of course 
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will help pupils to approach them in the same manner. If it 
has been a custom in past years for girls studying homemak- 
ing in your particular school to carry home projects and if 
these were successful and interesting, it will be easy to get 
your present class to undertake them. As a certain teacher, 
who had directed them for several years, said, “^Vby, I don t 
have any trouble with home experiences! The girls just ex- 
pect to engage in home experiences and come into the class 
looking forward to their projects. Sometimes they have them 
all selected." 

If pupils come into the class looking upon home projects 
as part of the home-economics course, interest is already 
present for you to build on. If, however, the pupils come in 
not expecting or wanting home projects, you will have to 
work first for interest If Ae class work is made so interesting 
that the pupils want to do at home many of the things which 
they do at school and if the interest in problems of home 
is maintained at a hi^ level in the class, you may reasonably 
expect to find your pupils assuming more and more responsi- 
bility at home. This means that you have stimulated spon- 
taneous home activity which you can organize into home 
projects. If class work is uninteresting, the opposite of this 
is true. 


PROBLEMS 

1. Suppose you are going into a town of 2,000 people to teach 
horoema.ra»fi in a comoodated Wgh tdiooL Half of the ^Is in ywiT 
class come Itom rural homes wilhui tea miles of town, the others from 
the town itself. You will have rixty minutes a day for your hememaking 
woric. You believe you will need home erperienee to supplement your 
classwork if you are to reach the objectives which yon Mve set up. 
Assuming that you have made a general study of the commumW. what 
additiond informatioo will you want before undertaking to guide home 
experiences? 

2, Suggest two plans which might be used to meet and secure the 
co-operation of the mothers for bwoe project work in the community 
mentioned above. There is a Parrait-Teacher Association which a few 
mothers of the high-school g^ls attend, and Friday is the day when 
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many country molhcfj come to (own. Assume (a) that )'Ou will be 
pfO'itlcd witii no transportation. (6) (j>at you will be allowed $100 a 
j-ear for transportation. 

3. At the end of her brealifast emit. Teacher A disciused home 
projects with her cUts and urged each girl to prepare six Lrealiasts 
and report their results to Ikt for their home project. Teacher B, 
throughout her breakfast unit, had encouraged licr girls to do similar 
work at Itonur. Site posted on Uie bulletin-board reports of home 
projects previously carrini by clrli in lier classes. At the end of tlie 
itnlt she had the gfrU summatire gains they had made and secured 
tlw coruent of eadi to a proposal that all should prepare six breaUasts 
at home, writing up the plan and report of Uieir work lo a booklet 
of some sort. Uisctiss tls good and poor points of each procedure. 
Suggest Imprwetncnls. 

4. Following a unit on clotliltig construction in which o class had 
made pajamai, six of t)ie fourteen girU began lo make some garment 
for Ihemseh'cs or otiter memtiers of their families. One girl was caring 
for her rlotltcs. One girl twmied to rearrange her room and refinJsn 
a chair for it. Tu-o gtrU were Interested In making dress bags and 
fixing up their closets. The other four who h-ad done much sewing did 
not want to sew ot Itome but were a little interested In caring for a 
cliild, planting a garden, or improving the condition of hair and 
hands. Should tlie teacher attempt to interest these last seven in some 
project in the field of clothing, dthet selection, construction, or care? 
Give reasons for )t)ur answer. 

5. A girl in a ninth-grade class came into tJw clasnfiom one morn- 
ing with a package and told Um teacher that she wanted to show her 
something ^e had completed os a home project. She opened the pack- 
age disclosing a small child's dress of ^ngPiam trhnmed with fitted 
lacings such as she bad learned to make at school on her pajamas. Itie 
teacijcr remarked that the girl had not planned such a project with 
hcTi the girl replied that she had planneo it witlt her mother instead. 
How tho^d the teacher meet this situation? 

6. Auumo you ore emptc^Td for twelve months in a rural consoli- 
dated hlgli scikmI and yotir pupils cany home projects during the 
summer months. What might w do during tlio school j-car to prepare 
the gifk, parents, and yourself for summer projects? 

HEFEnENCES 

For references, see following chapter. 



~ CHAPTER XII ~ 


Guiding Home Experiences of tlie 
Project Type 


You will agree, no doubt, that home experience of the 
project type needs to be guided if it is to be effective in 
homemaldng education. The question of when to ^uide the 
home pojecl can be simply and directly aT>s%veTed. Begin- 
ning with the choice of the project and ending with its 
evaluation, at every stage of Its progress, whenever help is 
needed—but only when it is needed— will you guide your 
students’ projects. The question of how much to guide is 
more troublesome. Some teachers, eager for good projects, 
help too much, suggest too many details, so that the result- 
ing project is snore a child of the teacher’s brain than of the 
girl’s. True, the finished piece of work may be better, but 
the 0il is no more independent than before. In the same 
manner, a mother has been known to complete a garment 
or to help with a meal so fljat the girl really does little. In 
either case the girl is being helped too much. 

You alone cannot give adequate supervision, but if a 
happy relation exists between daughter and parents, and 
satisfactory co-operation is established betiveen you and the 
parents, you can expect the right kind and amount of guid- 
ance. You may give most of your help at school; the mother, 
and at times the father, will advise the girl at home. In such 
a project as packing school lunches, most of your help will be 
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in encoiura^g the choice of the project, in advising on the 
original plan, and in evaluating the results. Tlie mother’s 
part ^vill consist largely in allomng the girl to do her own 
work and in ofTering advice and encouragement when she 
meets difficulties. In other types of projects you yourself 
may give more guidance. To iUuslrale: a girl whose mother 
does not sew well may choose to make a rallier difficult dress. 
You will need to guide carefully the construction as well as 
the original planning. 

Whether you supervise many experiences of the home 
practice tyj» depends brgely upon your time and upon 
whether or not you expect by means of tliem to interest your 
girls in more extensive experiences of the scope of home 
projects. Mucli valuable home experience takes place with- 
out your knowledge, much less your guidance. 

GUIDING THE SELECTION OF HOME PnOjECTS 

The conditions under whidi a ^1 is living while going to 
school have a big influence upon the kind of home experi- 
ence she may undertake. Often girls live several miles from 
town, riding to and from school in a bus, starting out early 
■ in the morning and not reaching home until nearly dark. 
Therefore they have little time during the \veek for home 
work, and projects may have to be planned for Saturdays 
and Sundays, for holidays, or for the summer. If a girl rooms 
in to\vn, her home projects may have to be limited to some- 
thing she can do w'hile living away from home, such as 
taking care of her room, improving her posture, or manag- 
ing her money. Each girl has a different home enviroimient 
which you will need to imdersland when you and your girls 
discuss a program of borne projects. 

Since any home activity carried on by a pupil may affect 
the comfort and happiness of the family, or be affected by 
its economic condition, the co-operation of the parents 
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should be secured before a project is undertaken. Probably 
one of the reasons that so many garment-making projects 
have been carried on has been that these interfered little 
wth the life in the home and were ttierefore easy to accom- 
plish. The importance of family co-operation may be seen 
from the following illustration. 

Mary Jane undertook for her project the planning and 
preparation of Sunday dinners for her family, which in- 
cluded her father, a brother twenty years old, a sister of 
eighteen, two brothers of ten and eight, and her mother. She 
secured consent to do this %vithoul her mother really under- 
standing why she was doing it or the value it was expected 
to have for her. The teacher, however, assumed this consent 
to be an understanding one. Mary Jane had not done much 
was rather irresponsible, although 
she had given the teacher the impression that she frequently 
helped her mother. The family usually went to a nearby 
town to Sunday school and church. Mary Jane bad planned 
to prepare part of her meal before Sunday school, but she 
was so slow that every one of the family was ready and 
waiting for her when it was time to go. They were late get- 
ting started to town wth consequent irritation between her- 
self and the rest of the famUy. When aU came home hungry 
or dmner, which the mother usuaUy served promptly, they 
had to wait for an hour past their usual mealtime. Big 
brother had a date and rushed off wlhout his dessert Father 
had a meeting and also found it necessary to leave without 
finishing hjs dinner, though he was more sympathetic \vith 
Mary Janes efforts than was her brother. Mother thought it 
tef ^ teacher, and said, 

^Vcll, tmt is enough of that 111 get dinner myself the next 
time. If the complete understanding and co-operation of 
this mother had been obtained beforehand, most of these 
dtin^Ities might have been avoided. She would have under- 
stood the situation and realired how she might have helped 
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^^ary Jano to avoid some of Iicr mistakes. She might abo 
)iave c^pbioed the situation to the rest of the famijj'. 

Steps in guiding the selection. TIjc teacher who success- 
fuUy g\iidcs the selection of home projects takes five steps; 

First, she helps pupils set goals for their o\vn growth, lliis 
probably has been done while they arc planning for tlie year. 

Sreomf, she helps them realize tjie value of Ijome experi- 
ence in achieving those goals. 

Third, she helps each girl decide what particubr home 
experiences may help her to rcacli her goals. 

Fourth, she encourages the pri to discuss vritli her parents 
the project in which she Is most interested and which will 
best fit into the home situation. 

Fifth, she leads ll»e girl to decide upon tlio project that 
she ^shes to undertake. 

In the selection of specific projects personal conferences 
arc essentiah You may use your conference time to follow 
up each student’s thinking, to encourage definiteness of de* 
cblon, to encourage tlic attainable, to locate difficulties she 
is facing, to indicate possible procedures, to suggest refer- 
ences that will stimulate thinking, and to help each girl 
choose her project according to her own needs. Wlrilo doing 
all this, jou need at times to be a sympathetic listener, at 
others to be full of questions to bring out what may be done 
and what problems may be met No matter bow difficult it 
seems to be to find time for these personal conferences, your 
efforts will be repaid by better projects which means better 
growtlj and development of the pupils. (A more detailed 
discussion of conferences is given bter. See page 322.) 

Suggestions for Iiome projects. Possible projects may be 
suggested by many situations,' but they are more likely to 
be suitable when Uiey are suggested to a girl by some per- 
sonal interest or borne need. Making o dress because she 
wants it is an example of a project chosen from personal In- 
terest; preparing the evening meal because the mother is 
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working is typical of one chosen as the result of a homo need. 
Projects may develop from responsibilities that a girl has 
to carry anyway but in which she ^vishes to improve. Caring 
for her bedroom or buying the groceries and supplies in 
town for the rural home are some of the usual duties out of 
which good projects may grow. 

Many projects will result from class work, for example, 
those in the refimshing of funuture or rearrangement of a 
room. Others grow from social experiences that may mo- 
tivate rvork in die improvement of personah'ly. A community 
activity in which the girl takes par^ sudi as a church supper 
or a program for mothers, may result in a desire on her part 
for a project of a very different type, like undertaking the 
care of the children who must come with the mothers to the 
parent-teacher association meeting. 

Helping a group to list possible experiences that would 
aid them in developing toward certahi goals often opens up 
possibilities for specific projects. From the following list, 
you may find suggestions to make to your girls. • 

Hosm Projects op Cmis 

CMd ccte 

Take complete re^nsibiL'ly for iny little siuer after school while 
mother works 

Arrange a smtahle place for children's toys 
Make play equipment from wooden bores and scrap lumber 
Help organize in church a nursery school and help care for the 
cnildren duriog services 

Keep 3 small child who is recover in g from chicken poz occupied 
and happy 

Teach my three-year-old aster to dress lierself. 

Clothing 

Make a gored skirt for my little sister from the scraps of my dress 

Plan and make my Easter outfit 

Make $un suits for my two-year-old brother 

Dress dolls for Christmas ba^ts 

Knit a sweater for myseU 

Plai4 buy material, and make spring suit 

IVehne mother’s spring coal 
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Make a tailored suit out of dado’s old suit 
Make over my dresses so thw wilt be in style this sprmg 
CotnmunUy retafions 
Give a party for my Sunday School class 

I-ook over our old clothes and make over thoso that I can for a poor 
famiW in our neigliborhood 
Family rckrtfons 

Be a better member of njy family 
Teach my brother to dance 

Have a recreab'on evening for my family once s week 
Help my little sister learn to read 
Stop quarreling with my brother 

Prepare rehes&ents for motbei's Hab when it meets at our house 
again 

Bead to my grandmother each evening 
Make mother a guest at supper 
Foods and nutriiton 

Help my family to use more milk in their diet by preparing 8 veriely 
of dlwes containing mi& 

Add variety to our breakfasts 

Help my family to eat more vegetables by preparing them in new 
^vays or more attractively 
Do the Saturday bak/oe for mother 

Lcora to make several kinds of desserts in our new electric re- 
frigerator 

Prepare and pack fatlier’s Iimdi with foods that he >viU like and that 
will be good for him 

ftcpare supper for a week, working for speed, effidracy, and varia- 
tion in menus 

He^ mother so that she can go to church on Sunday 
Make cookies for Christmas presents 

Freeze our vegetables and fruits from our garden this summer 
Pack my own scbcwl lunch for two months 
Home core of the tick 

Mate a back rest for my ^odnwlher as site mast spend most of 
her time in bed 

T^e care of all the Tiurts* of >ny little brother for the next few 
weeks 

Home /urnbhings 
Hedecorste my oivn room 

hlake a dressing table and bench Horn orange crates 
. hiate a tabb from our old sewing machine 
Clean and point our kitchen 

Rearrange our living-room f u r ni t u r e so that we can oR use the radio 
arid see the television eosity. yet aB will be comfortable 
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M2ke a slip cover for oui davenport 
Mate a braided mg for my room 
Management 

Keep an account of our grocem bills for a few jnondis 
Keep clotUng accounts and plan a clothing budget for mv family 
Assume the entire management of our liouse for two wcelo whilB 
mother is 8%vay 
Malce a cleaiung closet 

Do the daily and >^'eelc1y cleaning of the house 
Bearrange our kitchen cabinets so work will be easier 
Personatity and grooming 
IiBpro\'e my table manners 

Overtome bashfulness and be more friendly with boys 
Make myself a good convenationalist 
Impro%'e my posture 

Core for my own hair in order to save beauty parlor bills 
Storage 

Ar^ge a closet so that it ssoB bold aQ of my things and I can find 
them eat^y 

Make a cabinet for my clothes 
Make a storage cabinet in our bathroom 
Yard and garden 

Make our back wd Into a playground for my little brother and sister 
Plan, plant, and care for our vegetable garden 
Make our yard beautiful 

Standards for selecHoo. One girl who sews well may pre- 
sent j'ou a suggestion that she make a simple blouse for her 
project, whereas another who has done very little sewing 
may >visb to make a winter coal. Neither one has truly evalu- 
ated her own ability, and both need to be helped to do so. 
Their judgment may be improved by having them check 
their tentative choices against questions, which the class 
may have worked out, sinulax to those belcrw. 


Questions to Hbj’ in the Selzxnion of a Project 

1. Do I want to do this? 

2. Will it develtm abi^ty wtudi 1 need? 

3. Can I do it: that is, will mother approve? 

4. Is it hard enough for me, but not too hard? 

5. Does it have something to plan or manage? 

6. Is it something that needs to be dooe at home? 
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7. Can I do it in tlic time I have? 

8. Does it give me a chance to Jearn something I need to learn? 

GUIDING TOE PLANNING OF HOME FHOJECTS 

With the proposed project well chosen to lit tlie pupil’s 
situation and needs, you will then need to guide the plan- 
ning to whateyrr degree sucli guidance is needed. With 
ninth-grade girls this often presents a real problem, for 
when their entlmsiasm to undertake some project is aroused, 
they are eager to start at once, and tlic need of a careful 
plan must be “sold” to tliem. This is your first step. Tliis 
“selling” yWll not be difficult If plans have been made by the 
class for all its work, and if tlie idea has been established 
that good work can only follow careful p&nning. 

Just as you, in planning a lesson, think it Uirough care- 
ful and yvrite down some things, so you will need to guide 
a girl, who is planning her home experience, to think through 
her plan carefully and yvrite down whatever is necessary. 
This is your second step. How much you encourage her to 
yvrite \mi depend upon the type of experience proposed, 
the ability of the girl to think it through without much writ- 
ing, her ability to remember the details of her plan while 
she works, and tlie amount of conference time you can give 
her. A yvritten plan insures greater definiteoess. The impor- 
tant thing, however, is not the form, but the completeness 
and clearness ivilb which the undertaking has been thought ■ 
througli. Whellier written or verbal, the plan should show 
that: 

1. The goals are clear, specific, and simple. 

2. The girl recognizes whether the experience is xvithih 
her ability. 

3. A careful analysis has been made of the things which 
will have to be done. 

4. The yvork to be done and the time needed have been 
thought through- 
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5. Ways to get help, if needed, have been planned for. 

6. Consideration has been ^ven to the home conditions 
under which the \vork is to be done. 

7. Records ivill be kept, if they are needed. 

8. The mother has approved the plan. 

A girl’s project plan. Here is the plan of a ninth-grade girl 
as she prepared it after conferences with her teacher. 


PiAN OF PnojECT: Benovattnc hir Bedroom 
The location of my hedroom 

My room is 00 the dining room. It is a rather small room and has two 
vvindows to the west. The dresser is sitti^ against the south waQ. and 
the head of my bed is to the east walL The chest of drawers is sitting 
between the two windows. 

Why I cltose thit for ma home |>n^ect 

1. My room needs cleaning. 

2. My bed and dresser are scratched and seed varslshisg. 

8. It ^viIl teach tne to take caro ot my room instead of always de> 
pendiog on my Aimty to do it. 

4. My curtains are soiled. 

5. 1 think 1 will enjoy it 
Aim Of Purpose 

1. I want to learn to keep my room neat 

2. I waot to plan the colors for my room aod pick out my new 
CUltUBS. 

S. 1 intend to clean out dresser drawers and kera them clean 
by placing small boxes in my drawers for my curlers; keep my 
handkerchiefs in a neat pile and place my shoes in the drawers 
neatly. 

4. 1 wiE pmnt my waQs a light cream. They are already ateam, 
but I like that color. I know hosv to put on the paint but I will 
need some help because the ceiling is too high for me to teach. 

5. I am going to varnish my bed. dresser, and floor, 1 know how 
to varnish, but 1 will ne^ some help f rom my Aunt 

6. My Aunt is genng to buy mo some new pink curtains and a 
spread. My floor is going to be varnished, aod I am going to 
nave some new shag mgs. Also, some suitable pictures for a 
girFs rocFin. 
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CUtDING niE EXECUTION OF HOME PROJECTS 

Supen’ising the progre.M of home projecti will he a joint 
effort of teacher and parents, if the spirit of working together 
for pupil development lias licen secured. The mother and 
sometimes the father will be able to give help day by day 
and hour by hour as the project progresses; the teacher may 
follow progress by mfonn.il talks with the girl or boy, by 
more formal oral or written reports in class, by examination 
of products, by talks witli tlie mother, and by home visits. 

Informal reports may be made before or after school, at 
odd moments during the day or during a conference period; 
a more formal report, if desired, may be made during class 
time. Projects, sucli as various phases of personal improve- 
ment, family-relationships projects, or hc^Ui projects, may 
be guided effectively by means of these informal reports, but 
other kinds seem to call for a different typo of supervision. 

Talks with the mother over the phone and \vjth the stu- 
dent at scliool prove satbfactoty in some cases and may be 
just as effective as pcrsonal visils to the home. The ingenious 
teacher ^vlli try out various possible means to £nd which 
gives the best results for each case. All suggestions, whether 
offered while reports are being gii’cn or during pupil con- 
ferences or talks with the mother, should be definite and 
show evidence that you have carefully analyzed eacli pupil’s 
individual needs. Mere suggestions to "go ahead’ or to "keep 
on \voiking at it” are neither constructive nor helpful when 
a pupil is meeting real diificullies. 

If the project is one ia which articles are produced that 
can bo brought to school, such as garments, household ar- 
ticles, and even cooked food, you can sometimes follow 
progress by examining the products tliemselves. Your regular . 
way of supervising some projects, especially in clothing con- ■ 
struction, may be to have the actual work submitted to you 
ge sisted iiaef; but you shff for oppartuaibos 
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to give guidance from time to time in other kinds of ^vork 
as your pupils reveal their problems and voluntarily seek 
your aid. A girl is asking for this kind of supervision when 
she brings her cans of paint to you for help in mixing them 
to get the right color for the dresser she is refinishing at 
home. A boy who brings one of the biscuits he has baked 
the evening before asldng, "What is the matter with my 
biscuit?" can be given the same kind of guidance. 

Guiding projects by home visits. Teachers who get good 
results with home projects believe that a certain amount of 
home visiting is needed, since it may be advisable to see the 
quality of work being done or the conditions imder which 
a boy or ^rl is working. A young teacher especially should 
visit homes where productive projects are under way in 
order to increase her understanding of the home and be 
more nearly sure of her advice. 

The time for maVdng such visits will be governed partly 
by the type of project. If a room is being refurnished, the 
call will have to be made at a time when the girl is at work 
and in need of advice. The visit may as a rule be brief. If 
the girl is preparing supper, there is only a short time for a 
supervisory visit, since i the teacher goes to the home early, 
say four o'clock the giil probably has not begun her work, 
and if she waits until six o’clock, she may find the family at 
the supper table and her visit may seem an intrusicra. That 
leaves only about half an hour for making a satisfactory 
visit, and even tlien there is danger of interrupting and con- 
fusing the girl. One teacher describes her visit to guide 
meal projects thus: “It would seem that I walk right in, 
turn around, and walk right out again; but in that short 
time I SCO a lot, commend the girl, and give a suggestion 
if needed." 

The number of visits to each project will vary. Some 
teacdiers set a goal of one viat to each project and, if only 
one is made, consider it wiser to visit during the planning 
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period than during the execution of the project. At times a 
\'isit to help get tlie \TOrk started and another to assist in 
evaluating the results may seem advisable. 

Although it is not necessary, j’ou may prefer to be in\'itcd 
to make your first visit. The invitation may sometimes be 
obtained by a subtle su^estion, such as a certain teacher 
made to a girl who had been rather on tlie defensive in her 
attitude. In a chat before school one morning she encour- 
aged the pupil to tell about her project and how she vvas 
getting started. The girl gave her results up to date, and the 
teacher remarked, “Oh, that is fine, Bemadine. I should like 
to have been there to see how well you did that.” Bemadine 
replied, "Oh, won’t you come? I am going to be working on 
it again tomorrow night, if you want to come." Tlie teacher 
took quick advantage of the opportunity. A good type of 
co-operation exists, of course, when a girl spontaneously 
offers an invitation. 

Guiding the records. How many and what kind of records 
and reports of home project work a pupil shall make are con- 
troversial questions. Some homemalc/ng teachers believe in 
complete and rather detailed records, others in the briefest 
possible ones; some expect Jong written plans, others very 
short ones; some require a fina l report in a complete story 
form, otliers e:q3ect only a thoughtful written evaluation. It 
is generally conceded that girls like to "do homo projects” 
but do not want to write reports of tliem. After all, that is a 
human trait. We all enjoy the creative activity and the feel- 
ing of accomplishment, but are very likely to rebel if rc- 
qiiired to vvrite out a laborious report of that accomplish- 
ment. Witness the universal growling over reports by 
teachers, supervisors, and workers in any field. Then, "WJiy 
ask a higb'sehool girl to write a report of her project?" say 
many teachers. The ansvver is that n W’cll-organized written 
plan, record, and report encourage organized tliinkiog. and 
promote clear and definite evaluation. They seem to give 
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importance to a project, and afford some means for the 
teadier to evaluate and guide progress. 

It is also generally conceded that we all think better and 
more dearly when we attempt to put the results of our 
thinking in written form. Hence a pupil will make a better 
plan if the important points are written, and the results can 
be judged more carefully if the o^luation is written. A 
written plan and evaluation as the core of a project report 
mn therefore be justified. Certainly in the written report no 
more details should be included than are needed. For ex- 
ample, in a project on the making at minimum cost of an 
attractive dress for a child, the only record really needed will 
be an account of the money spent. In a meal-planning and 
preparation project the record necessary for a satisfactory 
evaluation of results will be the menus as planned; the 
changes made; the results of each meal in time, money, and 
satisfaction. In a child-care project the record may consist 
only of evidences of improvement in both the girl and the 
child. 

Some teachers use a card about 5 by 8 inches for these 
reports. On this card the pupU writes why she selected the 
project, what she ^vants to accomplish, her general plan of 
work, any records she needs to keep, and her opinion con- 
cerning her success. Other teachers prefer to use a sheet 
with sections marked off by mimeographed titles, as: 

NAME OF PROJECT 

Date begun Date completed 

Reason for choo^g ttiis project 
Mother's agreement 
Plan 
Records 
Snmmaiy 
Evaluation 

Many girls illustrate their project reports with pictures, 
and often this is even better than a lengtliy description. 
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Pupils can easily make up their own record fonns, allowing 
the right amount of space to meet their owm needs, making 
them neat and attractive In form and of the right size to fit 
their nolclmoks. Tliesc homemade records permit freedom 
in spacing and arrangement and offer opportunity for origi- 
nali^ and initiative. 

TIjc originality of one girl, who was in second-year home- 
making, seas sho\tT3 b)* I’erses she included in the story of 
her project. 

lIoxfE Project 

My home project vcis mentioned imd I wos surprised, 

To find I had finished the job. 1 had little despised. 

Flrtt Iwughr was Iho poMera, Vogjie, J bel/we. 

Material vou bought second, and was I relieved? 

I look my pattern piece by piece, 

A sUm on« I chose, for fear I'd bmme ebeso. 

Then "whad." went the scissors and I was done, 

But when matdiing notches the headaches begun. 

With that job done aod my bastings made, 

1 fitted it to mo when my pleats 7 had bid. 

I put in my top stitching with lots of care, 

And of the troubte I hat^ (here's none (0 compare. 

Nest came the ripper and I n»ut admit. 

Was the hardest part rd oil to fit. 

I put on the band aod os you would guess, 

I had much disappointment and little success. 

Next, the butlon-Iiolc. a job In its self. 

Took most of the patience that 1 Itad left 

The end was pleasant, the lunn, I believe, 

. Was put In not two Braes but rather— three. 

The fitttog was perfect, and to my delight, 

I finished my skirt and 'twas done rightl ' 

“hly Homo Piolect," Arimsat Vecatfena/ Visitor, tJotns Economies See^ 
tlon, Vol 21 (Apriblklsy, l&tS). p. S. 
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GtFIDING niE GIRLS EVALUATION 
OF HER PROJECT 

After a home project is completed, you %viU want to con- 
tinue to guide your students in evaluating the results of their 
experiences. The right attitude toward this final reviewing 
can best be secured by holding before them a spirit of sci- 
entific research throughout the entire home project; that is, 
a desire to experiment carefully and to judge results care- 
fully. Before work is undertaken you may set up this 
ideal through informal discussion. Later by frequent looking 
backward to measure progress, you may accustom them to 
the idea that every result is to be weired before it is ac- 
cepted. 

When helping a girl to judge her experience, you may ask 
her to tell you what she considers the most successful part 
of her project, what she would diange if she were to repeat 
it, and what she gained by doing it. According to the criteria 
for a project, it is not really finished until this step is com- 
pleted. The girl who brings in the dress which she has made 
and lays it do^v^ on the teachers desk with the remark, 
“There is my home project,” has not completed her project, 
educationally speaking. Both you and the student need to 
go over the plan and her garment and determine how each 
might have been improved. If you both agree upon a written 
evaluation, die statement may include an account of diffi- 
culties met and overcome, an honest estimate of what she 
learned, and of how nearly the original goal ^vas reached. 

Such a written evaluation is illustrated below from the 
report made by a girl whose project ^vas mana^ng herself 
and her time. 

Evaluation of Mt Pboject; Manacinc ttie Use of Wy Tike 
I have three or four very troublesome difficulties. 

One was that Miss B., Mr. H., Mrs. D., Rev. S., Ruth F., or Mrs. H. 
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E'fM.VMTios or YocB Pao;Ect 
Aa ftoswer "’ya" to tach question ladicatca Jtichef 


Sdectica the project 

Did you seed to do this project? 

Did it meet a need »t home? 

Did mother approve o! it? 

Was it hud enough (or you? 

Was the expense justi£ed? 

Mam for the project 

Were your uma clear and definite? 

Did yem plan each step carefully? 

Was your estimate of the amount work involved ar^ 

Did you pUa adequately for the codpention of yOur 

family? - 

Did yoa plan (or su&ieDt heljJ 

Did yon plan lor a record / 

Achieisemeiit 

Do yon oontider your project a SBCcess? 

Wta your bosie improved poeaiue <d it? 

Did you grow aa a homo member? 

Did you devetep skdls and managerial ability? 

Did you use your initiative to meet ptoblema? 

Do yon have m feeling of aatisfaettos? 



port may d^>end upon the ability to express oaeseI£ ra-thei* 
than upon ability to carry out a good piece o£ work. You 
need to see a pupil’s H-ork in its setting Your is to esti- 
mate the growth that has resulted from the total experience. 


USE OF CONFERENCES IN CUIDINC 
UOAOS EXPERIENCES 

Zn most of the schools approved for vocaUonal homemok- 
ing, time is allotted in the daily schedule of the teacher for 
one or more conference periods. Some states have outlined 
specifically the znunber of conference periods per week the 
teacher is to have in proportion to the number of students 
enrolled in her classes. In this way her time is set free from 
class and study hall so she can give time to conferring with 



This conference period is in reality a counseling period 
and the principles o£ counseling given in Chapter XVI 
apply. Often feelings and personal problems ^^^ll come up 
in connection with home experiences of either the practice 
or project type, though most of the discussion will be about 
the experience itself. In this case you are both a counselor 
and a person who supplies infonnab'on. As suggested in tbe 
section on counseling you will not ^ the thinkmg for the 
girl but guide her to do it for herself. You will give her in- 
formation that she needs, or help her find that formation, 
give her suggestions to think through, show her how some- 
thing may be done, but the ^1 will do the thinloDg. 

^’^en girls are thinldog about projects which they are 
interested in taking, it is advisable to talk with each girl at 
least once, better rivo or three times. You will talk about 
the conditions in the girl's hom^ what the girl is interested 
in. doing, and why, and how her tentaUve plans can fit into 
her family life. It Is a good time to have the girl tell you 
about what she enjoys doing, what she is looking forward to 
for herself, whether money is easy or dilBcult to obtain at 
home, and so on. At the end of the first conference the girl 
should have several ideas about experiences she would bo 
interested in and be ready to talk them over with her mother 
before making a final decision. 

When tbe second conference takes place, the girl shoidd 
be ready to talk with you concerning possible pl^ for her ’ 
project: What she would like to do, how to do it^ what she 
shotdd get Out of ih when sho would \vork. and so on. You 
will help her to see problems which she had not anticipated. 
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suggest sources of !ielp, help her pLm her time, think through 
the steps of the procedures she is to use, and plan what 
records will be kept. 

WTicn the projects arc being carried on, group conferences 
are desirable in which the girls make reports on their prog- 
ress and success. You as a teacher can note progress and 
decide which girls need further individual help; you can 
commend achievement and stimulate increased interest and 
effort. During the execution of the project you may perhaps 
' visit the girl at home, and have another conference with her 
and her mother at that time. 

When the project is nearly or entirely completed, a final 
conference is desirable at w'liich you will lead the girl to see 
all of the values in what she has done. You may lead her to 
aiul>‘ze her difficulties, to plan how the final report will bo 
made, and see additional things that she might do. 

For guiding home experiences a three-way conference of 
the parents, the student, and the teacher is often helpful 
This conference may be cither at home or at school, hut it 
may be more helpful and all may be more at case in the 
pupiTs home. 

Ideally three or four conferences with each girl about her 
home experiences would be desirable, but you will find this 
impossible if you are in a school with a large enrollment in 
homemaldog classes. 

Group conferences. For guiding home experiences, group 
conferences as well as individual conferences have their 
place. A group discussion early in the )'ear of kinds of ex- 
perience that might be select^ may help all to realize the 
meaning and purpose of home experience. This may be done 
in a class period. Occasional small group conferences for 
pupils to report progress on their home experiences have also 
been found effective. As the members of the group share 
their successes and difficulties they receive from each other 
encouragement and ideas for ways to meet difficulties. Group 
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conferences to evaluate the experiences and compare the 
learning each pupil has done are abo good learning experi- 
ences in tliemselves, if they are well conducted. These too 
may bo held during a class period. 

Conference records. Many tcaclicrs find it helpful to keep 
a record of conferences and of home visits. If you have many 
students, a record for each pupil may he especially necessary 
because you cannot keep in mind all you need to know about 
each pupil and liis home-experience plans. A card that can 
be easily filed has been found satisfactory. Some teachers 
uso a sheet of paper that can be filed in a folder with other 
information about each pupil Only essential items to help 
)'ou renremher the kind of experience and the problems you 
havo discussed witli the pupil should be included. One 
record is given os an example of what you may want to keep. 


Name 


Fnoprr ako CoNraiEN'ce ItsconD 
■ Phono — 


Homs Experiencs Conference ot Home 
Project: HeRoUh- Oct. G-Some dresser 
ing old dresser voroish to be re- 
moved; tightened, 
aod fcSnishfq 
Oct. 15 — Examined 
dresser with vamish 
partly removed. Sug- 
gested Sue sand- 
paper. 

Nov. 15-Saw dresser 
finislicd. Looks fine. 


Conference at School 
Oct. 3— Talked of dress- 
er. Suggested bulle- 
tin on refintshing 
wink. 

Oct. 20-ExpIaxQed oil 
and wax finish. 


Such records as the one shown here are good reminders. 
However, extremely elaborate ones become a nuisance and 
a source of frustration and worry because you will find your- 
self with bulky files and be unable to keep them up to dale. 
You will want to develop a woricablo form for yourself for 
your own situation. ' . • 
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PROBLEMS 

1. Ono teacher went to her new school in a rural community a 
week early. She and the superintendent visited every home to be 
represented in licr and explained tlie work she planned to do, 
including home projects. Another teacher in n large to\vn with some 
one huimred and £(ty pupils in her classes felt that calling on eacli 
home was an impossibility. Site asked iho girls to write her a letter 
telling of their homes, their ambitions, and their present responsibili* 
tics. She wrote a letter, had it mimeogranhed attractively, and sent it 
to each motlicr, telling of the w^k anu asking her cooperation in 
homo projects. ^Vhat are the advantages and disadvantages of the two 
procedures for the promotion of bome'Scliool cooperation? 

2. List possible home projects that miglit be suitable for boys. 

3. List posable home practices tliat might bo valuable for ninth- 
grade girls. 

4. A freshman girl had not worked much inside but had done a 
great deal of outside woih on the farm. She had helped wrlh dishwasb* 
hie occasionally but bad never cooked. She found that most of tlie 
other girls in tne class were going to prepare some meals at home, so 
she decided that she would prepare ^ of the meals for lier family of 
five people during the Thanks^ing week-end. What addidooal lo* 
formation would you need and what suggestions might you give this 
girl? 

5. Suppose that you have two bomcmaking classes in a small high 
schooL You are planoiog home projects with the girls and find they 
axe inteiested in projecU but feel strongly that they do not want to 
make written reports o! them. In what ways could you handle the 
situation? 

6. Miss Brown had each girl In her class hand in a report every 
time she did any work at homo. Each r e oMt was signed by the girls 
mother. Of what value is such a procedure? What dangers are in- 
herent in it? 

7. If you yourself have never carried a home project, after study- 
ing your own vocational experience and determining your needs from 
that study, select a home project that you think you can carry. Then 

S out this project in all its steps and write a report of it as you 
a high-senool girl should report a projecL 
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~ CHAPTER XIII ~ 


Horoemaklng Education for Boys 


Perhaps in no phase of home-economics education have 
developments been more interesting than in the area of 
boys’ home economics. Three or four decades ago most high- 
school boys looked upon homo economics as a "girU’ sub* 
JecL" Only or sissies look home economicsl Yet even 
then some boys were interested. During the succeeding 
years interest in subjects taught in home economies in- 
creased. 

NEED OF BOYS FOR FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 

Growmg appreciation of need of boys for family life edu- 
cation. Growing appreciation of the need for boys and men 
to receive preparation for family living was evidenced in 
1935 by a short paragraph which appeared in the Chicago 
Schools Journal.* 

The faUav.-ing letter anived la the of a professor in a large 
eastcni college: 

“Many years of my life have been spent is kHooI In college I took 
the traditional course, receiving a deneo upon iU completion. Now, I 
find tliat the typo of education my college gave me would fit me beauti- 
fully to become a Roman empeiw, twt at present writing there are no 

* Maiy E. Fre cm aa. “EducaUon Whlth Really Fit* for Life,” Chkego 
Scfioofr Jounot (Ktarcb-Docember, IfOS). Quoted by permissiaa Chicago 
Schools JoutnaL 
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indications Uial 1 shall ever aduevc that position. Alas, my professors 
were too ambitious for me. They never seemed to suspect that some 
day I might become a husband and a father. Will you L'odly help me 
to solve some of Uic problems of family life which my teacners never 
antidpated that 1 would encounter?" 

Six years later three national educational groups ’ issued 
publications in whicli tliis need of boys and men for educa- 
tion in family life was given recognition. 

Illustrative of tbc point of view expressed in these publi- 
cations is this statement,* 

The importance of providing experiences in the school curriculum 
intended to prepare boys and men for assuming their shore of re- 
sponsibility as family members has but recently been recognized by 
sclioot administrators and curncufuoi maLers. have vvorfed in the 
industrial arts shops wliile girls have been in 6e liome economics 
laboratories. The bo)s’ interest in camp cookery first led them to ash 
for a share of time in the food laboratory. This interest is developing. 
In a number of senior high sriiools, boys are daouodtng a rather com- 
prehensive program in Lomemaking. Their special interest Is in units 
of work having to do witli food selcctim and preparation, clothing 
selection, finandog Uio home, care of chlldreo, and family relation- 
iliips. The interests are highly personalized. Many schools ore meeting 
this demand througii (heir home ccononucs departments. 

In 1948 the Commission on Life Adjustment Education 
for Youtli restated the philosophy which bad been develop* 
ing and emphasized in the statement quoted below, that 
education for family life should be an essential part of edu- 
cation for living. 

To deprive any large number of bc^ and girls of suitable oppor- 
tunities to learn what they need to know in order to assume theb full 

* Education for Family Zjfe, Niacteeolh Yearbook of the American As- 

sodatioa ot School Admitiirtrutoia (Washington. D.C., NsUonol Education 
Association, 1941). _ 

Joseph k. Foimm, Youth, Family and Education (Weshiagtoa, D.C. 
American Youth Coo^ission, American Council on Education, 1941). 

Bess Coodykoootz and Beulah 1. Cooo. Family Living end Our Schools, 
Joint Yeatboolc of the Dqiutment d Home Econoniics of the Kational Edu- 
cation Association and the Society for Curriculum Study (Now York, Apple- 
tOa-CeohJjy-C^lf, ln&, JStl), 

* Education for Family Life, op. eit , ppL IS9’2S0, 
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Homemaking Education for Boys 


Perhaps in no phase of home*ecoDOinics education have 
developments been mote interesting than in the area of 
boys* homo economics. Three or four decades ago most high- 
school boys looked upon home economics as a "girls’ sub- 
ject." Only girls or sissies took home economicsl Vet even 
then some boys were interested. During the succeeding 
years Interest in subjects taught in home economics in- 
creased. 


NEED OF BOYS FOB FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 

Growing appreciation of need of boys for family life edu- 
cation. Growing appreciation of the need for boys and men 
to receive preparation for family Uving was evidenced in 
1935 by a short paragraph which appeared in the Chicago 
Schools Jouniof.^ 

Tbe EoUowing letter aziived in the mail of a professor in a large 
eastern college: 

‘Many years of my life have been spent in school, la college I took 
the traditional course, recehing a degree upon its completion. Now, I 
find that the type of education my colfege gave me would fit me beauti- 
fully to become a Roman emperor, but at present writing there are no 

* Mary E. Freeman, ‘Education Which Really Fits for Life," Chicago 
SchooU Journal (MarcLDecember, 1035}. Quoted by permission Chicago 
Sdiool* Journal. 
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Indications that I shall ever achieve that position. Alas, my professors 
were too ambitious for me. They never seemed to susriect that some 
day I might become a husband ami a father. Will you kindly help mo 
to solve some of die problems of family life uliich my teachers never 
anticipated that I would encounter?* 


Six years later Uiree natiooal educational groups * issued 
publications in which this need of boys and men for educa- 
tion in family life was given recognition. 

Illustrative of the point of view expressed in these publi- 
cations is this statement,* 


Tho importance of proiidiog m^ricnccs m the school ciurfculum 
intended to prepare boys and men for assuming their share of re- 
sponsibility as family members has but recently l>ecn recognized by 
school adiiUnistrators and curriculum malcm. Soys Iiave work^ in the 
industrial arts shops Nubile giik have been in the home economics 
Isborstories. Tho boys* interest in camp cookery Brst led them to ask 
feu a share of timo in tlie food laborat^. This interest is developing. 
In a number of senior high sclioots, bo)-! ate dsmaodiiig a rather com- 
prehensiva program in liomemaUng. Their special interest is in units 
of work having to do with food selection and preparation, clothing 
felccl/ofl, Rcuiadng tlio home, care of children, and faoiily rektioa- 
ships. Tho Interests ore highly pcisonalized. Many schools uo meeting 
tlus demand through their home economics departments. 

In 1943 ibe Commission on Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth restated the philosophy which bad been develop- 
ing and emphasized in the statement quoted below, that 
educaUon for family life should be an essential part of edu- 
cation for living. 


To deprive any large number boys and girls of suitable c^por- 
tunitics to learn what they need to know in order to assume their full 


t Education for FamHu Life, KlcdecnUi Yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators (Woshin^on. O.C., National Education 
Association. 1941). 

Joseph K. Folsom, Youth, Fdoiify and Education (WasEiiogton. O.C., i 
American Youth Cooimissian, American Coun d l on Education. 1041). 

Bess Goodykoontz and Beulah L Coon. Family Living and Our Sc/ioolr. 
Joint Yearbook of the Department of Home Economics of the National Eda- 
caUon Association and the Society for Cuiriculum Study (New York, Appte- 
(oa-Om(uiy-0'of(s,-Aia, 1341), 

* Educolion for Family Life, op. at., pp. 129-S30. 
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responsibiliUes as family members— first in the homes of their parents, 
later in homes of their own— la to jeopardize unduly our national se- 
curity. The social problems which result from family breakdown are 
too well known to require enumeratioo hero.* 

Furthermore, the contribution which homeraaking educa- 
tion can make to the adjustment of hoys and ^rls to the 
conditions of daily living was recognized by the commission 
wben it appointed a committee to make spcci6c recommen- 
dations for the participation of homemaking education in 
the Life Adjustment Program. 

Changes in family life increase needs of boys for home- 
making education. In the democratic family of this genera- 
tion, each member of tbe family plays a responsible part, 
not alone in the work of the home, but in the management of 
that home and in its relationships. It is no longer the man’s 
responsibility to let the “woman do the work” and the “man 
bring home the bacon.” Hie father is also a homemaker. A 
man was heard to say once. “My wife is the homemaker.” 
Yet he was devoted to his daughter. NVhen asked if he had 
not helped to "bring up” his daughter, he quickly answered, 
"Of course.” “Then are you not also a homemaker?” he was 
asked, and after a moment’s thought he answered, T guess 
I am.” Incidents like this illustrate the changing attitude of 
men toward homemaking. 

As family life changes from the production type to the 
consumption type, the manipulative skills involved in home- 
making decrease in value or change in type; management 
and guidance of relationships increase in importance. If we 
develop in our girls certain beliefs and attitudes toward 
borne life, and those girls later marry boys with different 
attitudes, we are creating a situation that demand many 
adjustments. As one prindpal of a large high school said. 
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*We are educating for family friction, for we are educating 
only half tlie family for famUy life * 

An increasing number of young women are working in 
paid occupations for several years after marriage, and many 
of their husbands are taking a greater share in all aspects of 
Jjomemaking than was customary in earlier years. This shar* 
ing of family life is equally true in many older families. Con- 
sequently the need is greater than ever before for boys as 
well as girls to study homemakiog. 

Increasing recognition of the contribution of homcmaking 
education. Parents, boys, and men, as well as educators, ore 
recognizing tire contribution which homcmaking education 
can make to the education of boys. This recognition is in 
part duo to the evolution of home economics h-om household 
skills into a broad study of home life, including the behavior 
of people, family relationships, and relations between borne 
and community. This enlarged program of homemakiog edu* 
cation gives coosldcration to the problems of the entire 
family and therefore contributes to the solution of problems 
of boys as well as those of girls. As homcmaking eoucatioQ 
becomes increasingly centered on the family, its contribu- 
tion to the education of boys and men yvUI receive even 
greater recognition. 

PflOVlSIONS FOR UOArEMADNG EDUCATION 
FOR BOYS 

HomemakxDg education for boys is provided in the schools 
in a variety of ways. In some cases, homemakiDg and agri- 
culture or industrial-arts teachers exchange classes for a few 
weeks. Some scliools offer separate classes for boys. In many 
schools boys and girls are studying family problems together. 
Family life education is also usually included in a core 
curriculum. ' 

In those schools where classes in homemalong and agrf- 
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culture are exchanged, the go into the shop for a few 
weeks and study those thin^ pertaining to home life which 
the agriculture or industrial-arts teacher is particularly well 
equipped to teach. The boys go into tlic homemaking de- 
partment and study problems m liome living which they 
and the teacher consider important and pertinent, such as 
social customs, caring for their clothes, preparing meals, or 
selecting meals at a restaurant The value of such an ex- 
change of classes lies partly in the appreciation and under- 
standing whicli each group gains concerning the work and 
interests of tire other. 

Courses offered as separate classes for boys vary in con- 
tent with tlie ages of the boys tliey are to serve, tlie teachers 
understanding of boys, and perhaps will) the traditions of 
the school Some boys' classes are still cooldng classes. Most 
of them, however, are broader and include the study of boys' 
problems related to clothing and food, understanding chil- 
dren, relationships uith their hiends and so on. The scope 
of the material which may be taught is limited only by the 
interests and needs of boys in the community. 

In schools where joint classes are used, boys and girls 
together study many problems of personal and social devel- 
opment and of home living. They sometimes prepare simple 
family meals together. They may discuss together questions 
concerning social customs, and use actual class and social 
activities as part of their study. They may study housing and 
family Snances for new families. Perhaps the most common 
joint class is one offered for eleventh- and twelfth-grade 
pupils. So much attention u being directed to this plan that 
a later section in this chapter is devoted to it. 

Scdrools with a core curriculum are placing education for 
social and family adjustment in that curriculum which all 
pupils in the school follow. Certainly all boys and girls 
should understand social relations, family and community 
relations, many consumer problems, and something of the 
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growth aiid development of human beings. Tlierefore tliese 
may vreJI be made a part of a group of core studies. 

No records arc available which will give the number of 
boys now studying homemaldng in tiie high schools. It is a 
fairly common practice, however, to have boys in homemak* 
ing classes in a vocational program, and the yearly issues of 
tlie Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Education give figures for vocational programs. The Digest * 
for 1951 reported tliat 20,223 boys enrolled in day-school 
classes during that year. They were in sucii classes in all but 
nine states, with a varialion bchvcea states from 3 to 5350. 
Development within Uic slates has evidently not been uni- 
form. 

What and when to teach in separate classes, what and 
when to teach in joint classes wo do not yet know. Tlircc 
boys once discussed the question with a group of home- 
making teachers. An cighth-grado boy said be tliought that 
boys and girls should study borne life together because they 
lived together at home and worked together there. A ninth- 
grade boy said tliat he thought boys should study separately 
from girls because llicy had more fun that way. A senior boy 
said that ho tliought some things should be studied togetlier, 
but other tilings they should study separately because boys 
could talk some problems over more freely if they were 
alone. Perhaps this senior boy’s statement gives the cue to 
follow in deciding whether to have classes for boys alone or 
joint classes. 

Thoughtful consideration must be given to the problems 
of special concern to boys and those of special concern to 
girls. Such consideration in a comniunf^ may d/sdose much 
similarity in their needs, but perhaps some differences. Ex- 
perience of many teachers with mixed dasses seems to indi- 
cate that there arc few needs that cannot be met satisfactorily 

* Etigest of Annual BeporU of SUl* Soanh for Vocational Education 
(Waahin^on, D.C, Federal Security Agency, Ollko of Education, 1951}. 
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in co-educalional dasses. Tte decision to have hoys’ classes 
or mixed classes is one each school VitU have to make. Ad- 
ministrative convenience, the feeling of the teacher about 
the way she can work best with the group, and the particular 
conditions in tlie community, will guide the decision. 


HOME NEEDS AND INTERESTS OF BOYS 
Various studies have been made of home activities and 
interests of boys, but as yet the evidence is not sufficiently 
clear to indicate what content should be included in classes 
for boys of different physlolopcal ago or emotional maturity. 
Studies of adolescents l\ave made it clear, however, that 
boys, like girls, develop according to a general pattern; that 
boys tend to mature later than girk; tliat only near the end 
of their high-school years do boys and girls begin to ap- 
proach the same level of emotional maturity. Desire for 
approval of one’s peers is an especially strong InBucnce upon 
behavior during the adolescent years. Boys, like girls, want 
to wear the same land of dotbes, do the same things at die 
same time, use the same slang, and in every way identify 
tlicmselves with their crowd. Relationships are, therefore, of 
great interest and importance at this age. 

In addition to knowing the general needs of adolescent 
boj'S, each teacher must study the particular interests and 
needs of each group she is to teach, just os she does with 
girls. All the techniques for studying pupils which were 
suggested in Chapter V can be used to find these needs. 

Questions asked by boys. ^Vhen boys are ^ven an oppor- 
tunity to list questions they would like to study, sudi ques- 
tions as these are given: 

1. How do you ask a ^1 you have never gone for a dale? 

2. How do >ou break a date when it is necessary? 

3. What do you talk about when you go to your girFs house and 
you have to sit down and Udk to her mouier? 
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4. Should a littls tuter may In (he room ulien you have a dale wth 
your girl? 

5. Is steady datlag a good thing? 

6. What traits do ghls Ide in boys? 

7. Ihw da }vu carry on a oaoivnadoa while dandne? 

8. Wlut slwuld )'ou tay ll a gtti turns )-ou down when you ask 
her for a dance? 

9. if a boy and art are being introduced, is it ccqrcct for them 
to sha]u> hands? 

10. If two boys are walldag with a girl m die street, should ll)cy 
both walk on Uio outsiw: or one on each tide of her? 

11. What kind cif clothes should we wear to the scliool party? 

12. \Micn you're going lluuugh one of those door* you have to 
push hard, do you go Utrough first and hold it open or reach 
around her aotf lot your gul go tlirough ilrst? 

13. Wliy did I grow so tail aix) my broOtcr John slay so short? 

14. How do you get os-cr being b^tful? 

15. Ilow can I press my own trousm? 

10. How do yo«i order a meal at a hotel? 

17. llmv do I know tliat ( am getting a good buy when I buy a 
stilt? 

15. Our house is certainly oiit'of*da(e. Is there Dnything 1 could 
do to nuke it look more inudcni? 

IS. Should I have to help with the divlics at home? I tliink dial Is 
sir's {oh. 

20. kVIul do yen do when your older hrolbcr teases you all the 
time? 

21. Why won't dad kt mo drito Uto car? 

22. Ilow do you get parents to ho mote democratic with you? 

23. Wlw do porrtits insist on your going only to certain places uid 
with certain people? 

2L If you cam money, siwuld you give part of It to your parents? 

25. My girl and I could get married neat year if wohoUi worked. 
Should wo? 


Comroeiils of boys suggest needs. Comments made by 
boys more or less casually will often give dues to situations 
in whidl difficulties arise in family living. These may sug- 
gest areas of problems for study. Below are comments boys 
ha%'e made about situations that (rouble llicrn. 

“My little brother tags me around cvciywhere I go around 
Uic house. I sujdy get tired of it” 
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“Dad and mother object to my going out with the boys 
every night but there is nothing to do at home.” 

“I have to get my own meals at homo often now that 
mother’s working. I wish I knew how to cook." 

“Dad and I want to buy a television set but Motlrcr can’t 
see it. She says we need so many tilings worse.” 

“I can talk with mother about things but I can't talk to 
my dad.” 

My fandly won’t let me turn the radio on to the programs 
I want. They think they are silly.” 

"I get so embarrassed when my long legs will not go under 
the seat. Sometimes I kick the table leg at home when I sit 
down to dinner and mother always says, Don't do that” 

Jane sure acted mad last evening when I called her and 
told her my father had changed his mind and wouldn’t let 
me have the car.” 

An analysis of tlie questions raised by boys and the situa* 
tions that bother them shows that three basic areas of boys’ 
experiences should be ^ven consideration when courses are 
placed vdth them: first, problems they are facing in making 
satisfying social adjustments; second, problems about their 
personal developments that give them concern; and third, 
problems they are facing in their relaUonships and responsi- 
bilities in family life. 


coeducational classes in homemaking 

Many schools are experimenting with classes in which 
boys and girls together study about family life. These classes 
are usuaUy for pupils in the last two years of high school, 
w en oys and girls are approaching comparable levels of 
matunty. Although there is a great variety in the content of 
the comses, all place emphasis upon the family, as is indi- 
cated by vanous names used for courses: Modem Living, 
Social and Family Problems, Personal and Family Living. 
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course that is only a semester or a year in length. It is evident 
that teachers and pupils worluDg together have a wealth of 
material to draw from, and selection can be made wisely, 
only if decisions are based upon the needs and interests of 
hoth hoys and girls in a particular class. 

hfcthods. Any method of teaching used with other groups 
can be used effectively with a co-educational group but an 
informal friendly situation is almost a “must** when boys and 
girls together are studying family life. Every possible ob- 
stacle to freedom of thought and expression should be re- 
moved. Emotional tensions must be prevented. Each boy 
and each girl needs to feel at ease, relaxed and free to be 
himself or herself. Classes, therefore, should be kept fairly 
small. When tlie class is discussing a problem, it is a good 
arrangement to have them around a table, perhaps in the 
clothing laboratory. An even better arrangement is to have 
the class meet in social room of the school or homemak' 
ing department. The social room is an excellent setting when 
the group is practicing social customs. Of course, if meal 
prepamtion is in the program, kitchens and meal service 
facilities are necessary. 

Teachers in the thirty-nine schools in the study cited 
above used a wide variety of methods and devices which, 
when analyzed, were found to be characterized by their 
emphasis on discussion, use of real situations, liberal use of 
community resources, and reading of current literature. Mo- 
tion pictures, radio programs, articles irom current maga- 
zines and newspapers, skits and spontaneous dramatization 
W’ere widely used as starting points for discussing problems 
of boy-girl, family, or community relationships. Panel dis- 
cussions and small group discussioos or "buzz groups’* were 
frequent activities. Role-playing was often used to study 
situations in which strong feelings were involved. 

In contrast to just reading and discussing what they read, 
these p'oups made much use of real situations. Tliey 
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parties, observed children on the playground, and prepared 
meals for particular occasions. In place of using only text- 
books, they read daily newspapers, bulletins, current maga- 
zines and books, and discussed them in class. Tlien they de- 
veloped the prindples or generalizations they needed. 

Community resources were used in several ways. The 
class investigated various situations in the community. They 
consulted xvith authorities and interviewed people. They 
asked townspeople to come into class to talk over problems 
with diem. They worked with various organizations. They 
took many field trips. 

Tl^ discussion of co-educalional classes in horaemaldng 
is not complete without pointing out tljat boys and girls of 
hl^-school age are making personal and social adjustments 
to which you, the homemdcing teacher, have much to con- 
tribute. You have an opportunity to so integrate the study of 
homemaking by boys and girls that homes of the future, 
which will be made by fathers and mothers from your pres- 
ent groups of boys and girk, will be homes of well-adjusted 
people with similar ideals of home life. 

GENERALIZATIONS TO CIOTE THE 
TEACHER OF BOYS 

1. Understanding of problems of boys and of homes of 
boys is necessary in order to adapt teatiing to boys* needs 
and interests. 

2. A course in homeraaldng for boys should be planned 
with them. 

3. The content of a homemaking rlasg for boys should be 
both problems of immediate interest to them and problems 
which they recognize will have in the future as family 
members. 

4. Any method of teaching used with girls is suitable for 
use with boys, if well selected to achieve the goal in view. 
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5. ^Vhen boys and girls are in die same class the problems 
dealt with should be Aose of common interest and need. 

6. An informal setttog is especially conducive to good 
work in co-educational classes. 

7. A teacher who is sensitive and responsive to the feel- 
ings of the class members promotes freedom of expression 
in co-educatfonal classes. 

PnOBLEMS 

1. TaDc with a number of your coltega men friends and find out 
what they tliink about boys studying hwne life. 

S. Clip several articles from newspapers wlikh you think Imply that 
education in home life Is desirable for boys as well as for girls. Just^ 
your decision in each case. 

3. What ore the arguments for and against having boys be membera 
oi Future HometnaVers of America or ww HomemaVers of America? 

4. Work out a unit of clothing lo be studied by boys in the t^per 
grades of liigb school. 

5. advantages and disadvantages do you see In teaching 
hometnaidiig to boys in dosses witfi girlsr In separate dosses? 

ft Make a pUn for leading a class of senior boys and girls to plan 
(bdr own course in family living. 
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into sections, probably by weeks or projects; and (4) you 
will need to plan for working witlr your pupils each day. 
Pupils can assist in making eacli of these four types of plans. 

Teacher-pupil planning for a unit. Since we leam more 
effectively the things that we want to leam and the things 
that have meaning for us, it is apparent that pupils who 
share in planing for their own learning will leam best. In 
the shifting and unpredictable times in which we live today, 
pupils need to leam to face new situations and adjust to 
them far more than they need to leam a body of prede- 
termined subject matter or patterns of actions. Therefore it 
has become increasingly important for pupils to share ia 
planning for tlieir own learning. What procedures can the 
teacher use to guide this planning toward goals that are 
both achievable and worthy of achievement? Just asking 
pupils what they want to leam is not sufficient. Neither wifi 
it suffice to ask them, "What would you like to do next?” 
Such questions imply that answers are based on likes and 
dislikes, and not upon purposeful and critical thinking. It 
reqmres thoughtful leadership on the part of the teacher to 
guide pupils’ planning and bring forth their best and clearest 
thinking. How do you plan to bring about this teacher-popil 
planning for a unit? 

Your first step will be your own csploration of the needs, 
interests, and abilities of the pupils in relation to the par- 
ticular area of experience under consideration. On the basis 
of this study of your pupils you will mentally formulate’ 
some goals they mi^t select Having done this, you vrill 
proceM to plan for the unit somewhat as follows: 

First, you will plan how you can place the class in a situa- 
tion from which the desired interest and intent to leam \vill 
come; how you can set the stage so the pupils will recognize 
a problem and become interested in solving it 

Second, you will plan how, when the time is ripe and the 
class has become interested, you may get them to plan the 
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goals toward which they need to work, and the activiUes 
that might accomph'sh those goals. 

Third, you will spend some time by yourself orgamzmg 
the suggestions of tire class, planning for illustrative ma- 
terials, activities, books, and supplies that the group wm 
need to use in the course of their study. Since you are part 
of Uiis pupil-teacher planning group, you too may make 
suggestions for experiences the pupils might have. 

Fourth, you will plan day by day how to gutde the class 
through the acUviBes you and your class deerde upon. Yoii 
will keep Ure plans continually before tire class. Jou wrU 
provide Bme for the group to discuss the progress they have 
mde toward their goals and to make additional plans for 
further progress. Thus, day by day, plr^g 
you will guide them to the successful completion of their 

^'^Ifth, you wiU plan how to guide die group to 
their progress, and make plans for their further J'=ve>opm^ 
Suppom we attempt to illustrate how 
for pupil-teacher planning in a boys class studying a 
on soctal customs. Let os assume dial yon have 
boys, that you know tliem wcU, and that you have galhm^ 
mLy ideas and suggesBons from this obseniaBon and tan 

comiients they ha^ dropped. Your planning waU then go 
• somewhat as follows: , , , 

Firsi: To plan for the discovery of mterests 
you will try to End out what their questions 
ask them to write them to hand in or you might ducuss such 
questions as these: 

' Whs. qaesUom about nxn'al oostoim woulJ you want us to UU. up 

Wwo you ever embturassed heoauso sou did uot W what to do 
in some social situation involving giri" . {_ ^y. perhaps 

Would you like to entertain your garl friends in some way, i i 

have a picnic or a ca“P-5‘*PP“.]P^,, weeks. Are there any 

The junior-senior banquet wJl occur in a lew weetjh. 
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kinds of things you woiJd like to know about, what to wear, how to 
seat your partners, and so forth? 

^Vhat other soci^ activities would you like to discuss or practice in 
class? 

Second: To plan with the boys what to leam and what to 
do, you will want to start with questions which the bo)’s 
themselves have indicated as of concern to them. Suppose 
that, quite unexpectedly, the boy’s say that first of all they 
would like to t^e their ^1 friends to a movie, and have 
some food afterward. To help the boys make their plans, 
you may want to raise questions such as these: 

What do you think you would leam horn such a party (objective)? 
^VlLat do you boys think we should plan for, if you are to take the 
^rls to the movies? (Analysis of proiecO 
We use certain social customs woen going out together; which of 
them do you know? ^Vhicb do you need to study? (locating tbe 
pupils’ quesdons) 

>Vhat do you and the girls talk about? Do you have trouble keeping 
up a convnsatioD? 

What shall we have to eat and where shall we have it? (Cuiding the 
plan for serving the food) 

We shall need to hoancs tbe party; how Khali we do it? 

We shall also need to divide respounhility; how shall we do that? 
How much class time should be devote to this party? 

What proportion of the four weeks you thought we should spend 
oo social customs shall w^ spend on this one activity? 

’These questions will force the boys to think throu^ plans 
for the party and its place in the unit on social customs. No 
doubt other questions will be raised by the boys. They will 
need to decide wluch are most impor tant for them to study. 
Perhaps they >viU ask some questions about social customs 
like the following-. 

What should you talk about to the girl friend's parents? 

Should you go around tha car to let a in the car? 

Should you kiss her v>hen you take her home? 

Should you hold hands with your best girl? 

How do you introduce your prl to another fellow? 

Haw can you meet someone you want to meet? 
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What do you doif your folks say you have to be in at a certain Hma 
and the rest of tlie gang wants to stay oi^ longer? 

Third: To plan definitely for the experience you will, by 
yourself, tbiok over what the boys have suggested and tenta- 
tively planned. Then you will organize tlie entire plan, block 
out a possible time plan for its execution, and take care of 
administrative deta^. You will formulate generalizations 
that you believe are pertinent to the solution of the problems 
tlie boys are trying to solve. You will consider how you can 
be sure that the boys come to understand these generaliza- 
tions and others they may discover. Thus, you mold into 
workable form the tentative co-operative plans. 

Fourth: Having made a general plan for guiding the boys 
tlirough the experience, you svill stand by to help them plan 
day by day to its compIeUon. 

Fifth: To lead tliem to summarize and formulate gener- 
alizations and evaluate their experience when the party is 
over you may plan with the group to judge their experience. 
Questions such as these may be raised either by you or by 
the boys. 

In what ways was tho party a success? 

How might it have been improved? 

What was “not so good"? 

What did you leam that you cao apply la other sltuadoru? 

Many questions have been ad;ed wnidi we have not been able to 
talk about; for instance some of you asked about dances. Would you be 
interested in continuing our study of soda) customs for otlicr occasions? 

A little thought show how tlie teacher in this illus- 
tration might have ooerpJarmed the project; in other words, 
planned too definitely and decisively. She might have 
2ilanned so tliorouglily for the junior-senior banquet that she 
would have steered Ae boys into discussing that instead of 
tlio activity they proposed; or she might have detennined 
herself what the refreshments should be, and how they 
’ should be served. She have had die boys do the origi- 
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nal planning and from Uicn on have done all of it herself, 
and thereby deprived the bo)-s of the growtli which would 
come to them tlirough tlicir own initiative and management 
There is real danger of oveiplanning so that the teacher 
dominates Uic situation. The foregoing Icnlalive plan is of 
course incomplete, hut it indicates how a tcadicr can lead a 
class to plan activities from which tliey may learn. Perhaps 
one may summarize the principles of planning as follows: 

1. A teacher must phn for co-opcratice planning. 

2. Flans must be elastic and flexible. 

3. Flans grow as pupils and teacher think together. 

4. Goals to be acluevcd must all be considered in plan- 
ning. 

5. All the resources and material needed must be con- 
sidered in pkiming. 

Flanning for a project. The foregoing illustration of co- 
operative planning also illustrates how teacher and pupils 
may plan for a project 

An experience becomes a project when it involves Ihe four 
elements of pupil purposing planing, executing, and evalu- 
ating. When trying to develop an experience curriculum for 
her pupib, the teacher wU work toward purposeful experi- 
ences that ^vi^ approach real projects in proportion to the 
degree of pupil purposing, planning, and so on. The first 
step, pupil purposing, is frequently the most difficult for 
many teachers, particularly in the traditional school where 
pupils have had little opportuni^ to direct their own ac- 
tivities. 

Perhaps it will help the young teacher if the planning 
steps are outlined in terms of the four elements of a project. 

1. To phn for pupil purposing Watch far suggesCiom for ac- 
tivities as the/ coioe from the 
dass, and plan to develop them. 
Plan to place pui^ ia dtallcog- 
iog ctuatioiis, to nave them meet 
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challenging problems, and to en- 
visage interesting activities. 

Plan to have tiiem take the re- 
sponsibility for an experience, 
maldDg it meaningful ana real for 
them. 

Plan to have tlie pupils meet 
the situation thoughtfully and in- 
divi^ally and dcdda to cany it 
through. 

2. To plan for ptipil planning Plan many possible ways to 

work out projects, and several 
wat-s for having ideas presented 
and discussed by the group. 

Plan to have the pupils analyze 
the situation with deliberation 
and without undue emotion. 

Plan for each individual to 
share in planning for the activity 
and for working it out, leiraiDing 
frtun dictating or unduly inilu' 
eocing pupils with your iaeas. 

3. To plan for pupd executing Plan day hy day to help pupils 

get and use needed resources for 
workurg out their own plans. 

4. To plan for pupil evaluating Flan what should be brought 

out in the evaluation of the 
project. 

Flan to guide pupils to evaluate 
their own progress and state gen* 
cralizatioos or principles that will 
apply in other situations. 

Through these steps the teacher will be able to guide 
pupils in achieving self-direction, thus making the process 
itself educative, and to guide progress toward successful in- 
dependent achievement. The teacher first plans tentatively, 
then definitely in co-operation Mntli pupils. 

PUkNNING FOR THE WEEK 
Planning for at least a week in advajicc is very important, 
as it helps in making your work progress smoothly and as 
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rapidly as your class can go, tends to bring about the com* 
pletion of your projects with dispatch, helps to prevent waste 
of time, allows you to make adequate provision for held 
trips, and gives you time to provide desirable illustrative 
material. On one day each week you will probably want to 
plan with your class for the special activities of the following 
week. Thus you and the class will both know what Is ex- 
pected. This planning will not necessarily be in detail but 
will indicate approaching deadlines for completing certain 
work, days for field trips or laboratory, and periods when 
outside persons such as parents or people from stores are to 
come to share in the class work. Careful advance planning 
will also give you a feeling of real satisfaction when you 
leave the school building on Friday evening with your work 
for the following week so outlined that you need only the 
regular day-by-day revising. 

Many superintendents require each teacher to keep a plan 
book which must be filled out before sbe leaves the school 
on Friday, This compels every teacher to think ahead, but 
should not take away the flesibility desirable to meet pupils’ 
needs. It also provides a statement wliicli can bo handed to 
a substitute teacher if an emergency makes one necessary. 
With these plans organized even in brief form the substi- 
tute can take over the work with a minimum amoimt of 
loss by tlic class. 

If a regular plan book is not provided, you will find an 
inexpensive notebook quite usable. The page may be di- 
vided in lialf either with a line or with a crease in the paper. 
A brief plan for tlie work of each day may be written on 
one half of the page, and such suggestions for teaching as 
come to you while planning— supply lists or special devices, 
and so forth— may be written on Uie other half. If half of 
the page is left free, it may be used to record changes in the 
program when for some reason the original plan needs to 
be revised. This system bag the advantage of furnishing a 
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record both of wJiat was planned and of what was aclually 
done. Evidence of pupil needs or development, and also 
generalizations that were developed, may be recorded. 

luA;sT!uno.v or Paat or Daily Vlas Boot 
(Unit on grooming) 

llomt HcoiumlCA t Home Economics I 

Plan CbangcJ Mada 

xONSAt Sliampoo hair— Jean and Bets will 
demonstrate. 

Study serious soaps and w«\-e sets. 

Commilteo I report on selection of 
soaps. 

Eflcct of hard water— Committee IL 
TUESIMT Experiment with dressing hair. 

Develop judgment concerning becoming 
hair dress. 

Girb bring combs and work on one 
another. 

wtsNEtOAY Cub come with hair dressed as tliry 
wish U. 

CUu esaluates each other. 

Test soDPt. 

Stody sd^crllscmctiis of shampoos. 
w-a\e set, soaps. 

TDvnsDAT Manicure nsds— cnanlcnrlst from Smart 
Slioppe will demmutiate. 

Glib work on one anoUicr. 
nuDAT Discuss caio of skin. 

Test powders. Study rouge, lipsticks 
Dcmonslnite use. 

Dovciop gcncraliuUona. . 

PLANNING FOn THE DAY 
, Having blocked out the program for the week, it now 
becomes necessary to plan day by day for each class period. 
You tvil] find that you tviJ] plan, rcpl^ and plan again. In- 
terruptions, development and shift of thinking, and many 
otlicr things will inQuence the way in whidi you conduct 
your class day by day. Plans mast be flexible, but ttemrtJie~ 
less each day’s class must be planned if success is to be 
achieved. 
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Planning the lesson versus lesson plans. At this point it is 
necessary to distingutsh between the terms planning the 
lesson and lesson plans. As used in this book, lesson plans 
mean the ^v^itten part of planning the lesson. Planning the 
lesson is more comprehensive dian a lesson plan, for many 
things about a lesson are thought throu^ but not written. 
Every good teacher plans her lessons, but few erperienced 
teachers make detailed lesson plans, thou^ all of them find 
it extremely helpful to write a few important items which 
mig^t otherwise be forgotten. What these points are will 
vary with the lesson and with the teacher— a statement of a 
problem, a list of points to be brought out, or steps in the 
lesson or in management may be all that is needed. 

The student teacher will need to write more in planning 
her lesson than one who is experienced. Detailed written 
plans not only assure the supervisor that the work is satis* 
factorily outlined, but they daiify thinking, aid in organiza- 
tion, and help to prevent forgetfulness. But what to jot down 
will vary with the individual, with her experiences, with 
the situation, and with the type of procedure to be used. 
Experience has shown that some student teachers work 
better mtb a detailed plan, whereas to others a detailed 
plan is a handicap. 

One student teacher who was president of the College 
Young Women's Christian Association and was a good 
leader at cabinet meetings had great difficulty in leading 
class discussion. When asked how she planned for the cab- 
inet meetings, she said, "Why, I thinlf what I want to do, 
and then write down three or four questions which I believe 
will start and keep them thinldog." ^Vhen the supervisor 
told her to plan her teaching lessons in the same vvay, her 
discussion leading improved immediately. Another student 
teacher for the same t^e of lesson needed to write the main 
problem, many key questions, answers to each, and some- 
times even the names of the girls upon whom she wanted to 
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call. She said she bad to do this Jn order to Uiink the lesson 
Uirougli. However, when she taugl)t the lesson she followed 
the development in tlio class instead of holding strictly to 
tlio letter of her detailed plan and so was a successful 
teacher. Tlio first teacher needed little written planning, 
whereas the second needed much, lloth, of course, needed 
to tlu'nk tlirou^t tltc lesson carefully. 

Tliinking llirougU the lesson. A good teacher will visualize 
the class (as a group and as individuals), tlic material sur- 
roundings, and the etjuipment. In this comprehensive view 
of Uiu lesson she will include Uic objective to bo accom* 
pUshed; the t)'po of experiences Uiat will best accomplish 
it; llic problems to be solved and solutions for tliosc prob* 
Icms; the use of equipment and matcrbls; the use of time; 
and possible dUIicultics and tlicir prevention. The esperi* 
euced teacher will Uiiufc of some of U»cse tilings more or 
less unconsciously, but the iocspeTicnccd tcaclicr will do it 
consciously until site, too, 'loams to see the lesson as a whole. 

Flans for a lesson will always need to be ficxibic, for 
fifteen or twenty girls arc oclivc, tliinking human beings 
cKirgcd with emotions and influenced by tradition, past 
experience, and present altitudes. Just ^vhat they %vill do or 
say or Uiink cannot Im prcdctcimined; yet tJio lesson will bo 
inSucuced by tlicir thoughts, words, and actions. 

In contrast to the danger of not planning carefully cnougli, 
there is also a real danger in ovcrplanning in daily pro- 
cedures as w'cU ns for tlie unit, especially for discussion les- 
sons and project work. If Uio teacher plus so carefully and 
in so much detail that site can sec only her own ideas and - 
plans in Uic discussion, she will hinder the very activity 
she is planning to promote— namely, thinking and plarming 
by Uie girls llicmselves. 

Flanning to have pupils recognize generalizations. Since 
every situation a pupil meets In life wll be different in some 
respects from every other, we cannot hope to educate them 
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to meet eact new expencnco unless we help them to recog- 
nize the principles or generalizations that can guide thenn 
Ability to generalize is a difficuU aspect of thinking. As we 
have pointed out in Chapter VI (page 120), if there is to 
be transfer of learning, principles and generalizations must 
be thoroughly understood. The teicher therefore has to plan 
to have the pupils recognize and formulate the principles or 
generalizations that are pertinent to each learning experi- 
ence. 

The method of getting the students to generalize is not 
very difficult. It really consists in stopping occasionally to 
say, "What have we learned?” Either you or the pupils may 
write the generalizations or principles on the board. Or you 
may ask each pupil to write a statement of what he has 
learned. The pupils may not realize essential relationships or 
may over-gener^e. You may need to help them test their 
staUments against known facts or against other situations, 
and thus clarify and modify their original statements. 

Planning for a discussion. The plan for a discussion lesson 
needs to be very flexible, and consequently less may be 
written than for other types of lessons. Suggestions to help 
you plan for such a lesson can best be given by showing 
side by side the points to be thought through and those the 
average inexperienced teacher will need to write. 

Pointf to Think T/irough Ulnimum Fointz to Write 

1. The objcctiva of the dey in its 1. The objective of the lesson 
lel&tion to th&t of the tout 

2, The statement of the problem ^ The statement of the prob> 
and the statement of the prin- lem 

dples or generalizations in- 
volved 

d. How class can analyze elements 3. Generalizations involved 

4. All possible solutions of the 4. Key questions 
problem 

5. How to utilize and develop in- 5. Other problems involving 
terest, challenge the ^oup, and the same principle 

build on its experience. 
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6. Key thought questions 

7. Many applications of the gen- 
eroiizations inv-olveij onii other 
problems involving the same 
principles or generalizations 

8. lUustrative material needed 

0. Leads to future activities 


Flanniiig for a laboratory lesson. It was shown in Chapter 
IX tliat a laboratory lesson consists of tlncc sections: the 
planning, the activity, and the evaluation periods. Each will 
require planning. As in other kinds of lessons there are many 
things whicli must bo tliought through, and some of tliem 
you may want to write down. The former constitutes die 
lesson planniugi Uic latter, the lesson plan. 


fojDU to Think Throtigh 

1. Iletation of the Icuon to the 

unit or project 

2. Objectives for the lesson 

S. Fluming period 

<t. Method of Lelplag pupils to 
clarify the goal for Uie day 

b. Orderly procedure for (he 
work or the experiment 

e. Method of developing pro* 
cedure eicariy m'di Che 
group 

d. Methods of getting pupils 
to plan tlie use of materials, 
equipment, time 

e. Dangers smd dtilicuIUes to 
be guarded agairut 

f. nouCiue.tvork, record^ and 
room care needed 

4. Activity period 

a. Dimcullies which may arise 
and how to prevent Uiem 

b. Particular pupils who may 
need help 

c. Mtfciagettic^ oS eqv^jsaesA 
and supplies 


MMmum Points to Write 


1. Objectives 


2. IVocedure to be devebped 
with the pupils 


3. Materials and supplies (at 
times} 

4. Management of group (at 
times} 

5. Time plan (at times) 


6. Sugg'Mi'iitms ftff wewwtog 
possibb difficulties 
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5. Evaluation period 

a. Time when evaluation will 
be developed 

b. How this evaluation shall 
be made 

c. Statement of the problem to 
be used 

d. The forward look 


7. Supplies (at times) 

8. Statement of the problem 
for evaluation 

9. Score card, if one is to be 
used 

10. Generalizations that are to 
be developed during the 
evaluation period 


From the above analysis it is evident that planning for a 
laboratory period involves many details, both in drinking 
through the lesson and in the amount to be written. 

Flannlng for a demonstration. Planning for a demonstra- 
tion involves deciding who shall give it and when, planning 
for the materials needed, thinking through the subject mat- 
ter involved, planning for the management of the group 
and for meeting their needs. Little of this will be put in 
writing by the experienced teacher who is sure of herself, 
but the inexperienced teadrer vvill need to write more, as 
shown by the following analysis. 


Folntr to Think Through 

1. Objectives of the demonstiatioa 
in rcUtioa to those of the unit 

2. Best time to give the demoo- 
stratioQ 

3. How to introduce the demon- 
stration 

4. Each step of the process in 
order 

5. Points needing emphasis or ex- 
planation 

6. Materials needed 

7. Way to give it so that all can 
seo 

8. \VhcQ and how to have the 
class practice, or apply the 
process in its indi^ual work 


Minimum FolntJ to Write 

1. Objectives 


2. Consecutive steps in the 
demonstration 


3. Points to be emphasized in- 
dudiog generali^tions 

4. t of materials to be used 
or principles to be pointed 
out (at times) 
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In preparing to give a difficult demonstration you may 
find it helpful to make a detailed analysis of the process you 
want to show. This \vill darify your own thinking, help you 
organize your metliod of work, and help you to avoid omis- 
sions. It been very helpful to some teachers to write the 
plan, in four or Bve parallel columns. These columns may 
be headed as follows; 


1. Time 

2. To da 

3. To uxy 

1 4. To use 

needed 

( 4 ) Equipment 

lb) Supplies 







In developing the plan, each step in the process is written 
in column 2. The time required for each step is placed In 
column 1 but is died in last. Tho important points to include 
by way of explanation of each step are Nvritten briefly in 
column 3. The equipment heeded is listed in column 4a and 
supplies in colunm 4b or these can be combined in one 
column, if not too numerous. 

Finally the time required is estimated and indicated in 
column 1. If the time required to do a step in the process 
takes longer than Uie time required to make the- necessary 
explanation, other points will need to be added in column 
3 to balance die time. If on the other hand tho talking 
planned is too long for the time needed to do that step, 
some way of leaving part of the explanation until later will 
have to be decided upon. 

By having the equipment and supplies listed opposite 
each step, they can easily be checked as the demonstrator 
is preparing to give tho demonstration, and nothing will bo 
forgotten. This scheme of using parallel columns is espe- 
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dally helpful for begiuners in demonstration since it insures 
thorough preparation and encourages proper balancing of 
time for doing and talking. 

Planning for a field trip. Planning for a field trip involves 
making arrangements for the trip with school administra- 
tors, managers of business establisliments, or the mother in 
a home, and with the class; planning for the guidance of the 
trip; and planning for the evaluation afterward. 

Points to Think Through Minimum Faints to Write 

1. Planning for the trip: 

a. Purpose 

b. Arrangements to be made 1. Points pupils are to look for 

during the field trip 

e. Ho%v to help pupils to 2. QuesUoos or problems for 
clanly the purpose of the the pupib to solve after the 
tnp trip is taken 

d. How to make arrangements 3. Anangements (at tiines) 
dear to the pupils 

e. Possible diiScullies to be 
avoided 

/. How to develop standards 
of conduct 

g. Materials needed, if any 

2. Guiding tlie trip: 

a. How to guide thinking of 
pupils 

b. How to manage the ^oup 
en route 

3. Evaluating trip: 

a. Things wluch were seen 4. Procedure for the summary 
that the class should explain and evaluation 

b. Problems and generaliza- 5. Generalizations to be made 
tions for the summary and (at times) 

evaluation 

■WRITTEN PEJkNS 

It is inadvisable, if not even impossible, to attempt to 
give here on illustration of a model lesson plan, for there is 
no such thing. As said before,, every iilan must be made by 
an individual teacher for a specific situation, for a particular 
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group. The plans of no two teachers or student teacliers are 
ever alike even though both may be working toward the 
same goal. It may help, however, to give a few lesson plans 
which have been used with a certain degree of success by 
student teachers, and to analy^ tliem in terms of their 
results. 

Evaluation of written plan for laboratory. The first plan 
to be evaluated is tliat of a student teacher who had been 
working with a nintli-grade group of girls for less tlian three 
weeks. There were twenty-one girls in the class in a room 
which was very crowded. The class was working on meal 
projects, during which meals were planned, prepared, 
served, and evaluated. During several days preceding the 
one for which Uic plan is given, class time had been devoted 
to planning a day’s menu, to studying how to serve a simple 
breakfast, and to practicing the poaching of eggs and znak> 
ing of cocoa. During tlie day immediately preceding, the 
class had planned a day’s menu, worked out an order list 
for the breakfast, and planned how tliey would work in the 
laboratory. It had been agreed that two girls in each, family 
group would prepare a breakfast for four. The other bvo 
would only observe the preparation but would eat tlie meal 
witli tlie family. The plan given here is the one used by the 
student teacher, and has not been changed or edited. 


Objectivei Croup 1 to prepare a good breaHost 
Croup II to e>^uate the breobfast 

TeaeJiing AltU ^ 


Pupil Problem 

We are going to prepare our break- 
fasts and evaluate tbem today. 

What groups are preparing? 

Do you have any questions btfore 
you start? 

The rest of you will observe your 
table partners and evaluate tbeir 
meat Let us isf points fa wn/efe 
in evaluating. \^at do you think 


Have a sho\v of bands. 

Qieck on aprons^ recipes, clean 
' hands. ' 

East points on board: 

1. Tinus management 

2, /ttoncfftieaesr o£ table and 
meal 
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we should watch for? What 3. Work 
matp^ a good meal? 4. Cleanliness 

S. Tastiness 
0. Service 
7. Nutrition 

Be sure to write your evaluation 
down and hand it in before you 
leave. 

You are all ready now to work. Be alert to help uhen needed. 
Work as quietly as possible. Itcmind of time. 

The first ten minutes of lime were taken up with discus- 
sion, out of whicli the entire group decided to evaluate the 
meal according to these questions. 

Was the work neat at aQ times? 

Was the food clean? 

Were the work and time organized? 

How was the service? 

Was it appetizing? 

Was it attractive^ served? 

Is there enough oeiog served? 

The girls in the family group who were to prepare the 
meal went to work quickly and efficiently and mth a pur- 
pose, but the observers were not sure what they were to do 
and the teacher had to talk with them indi^ually. The 
meals were prepared and served, and the clean-up done 
very well indeed— so well, in fact, that they %vere all through 
ten minutes before the close of the hour. ^Vhen the first 
group was finished, the teadier found some books for them 
to read. But when the others finished, they stood around and 
talked until the bell rang. 

Now what was good about this teacher’s plan and what 
was lacking? Referring to *Toints to Think Throu^” page 
275, you wiE see that the student teacher had thou^t of 
her objective, though not in terms of abilities of girls. She 
had planned for a planning period, with all tlie points taken 
care of except use of time and possible difficulties. She had 
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planned to Iiave the evaluation period on the following day. 
Good points of tliis plan were: 

1. Sheplaxuiedall three ports of die laboratory penod—plazmic^ ac- 

tivity, azul evaluation. 

2. la her short <fucussion period a( tba begiaaing of the hour, she 
planned to make sure that eaui ooo in the clus knew what she was to 
do and how it was to be done. 

3. She planned the organization of the class to take care of crowded 
conditions and of available equipment 

4. Sbe planned for the gn)up to set up its own standards for the 
meal, that is, co-operative ^oning. 

Points lacking in the planning were: 

1. ller objectives were in terms of the meal and not In tenns of the 
growth of the girls, indicstuig that she was thinking of the meal ac- 
tivity rather than of the girb and their development. 

2. She failed to have the girls plan their time management. 

3. Site failed to plan for all possible difficulties, such as time unused. 

4 . She had plaoncd so d efini tely for the evaluation to be on the 
next day that she failed to see that the last ten minutes of the lesson 
might be used for an ovaluation of Uie meal which had just been com- 
pleted. Jo other words, she had not planned flexibly enough. 

5. She made sure that the cooks knew their p^ but did not make 
so sure about the observers. This uus no doubt oua to plaasiog a meal 
rather than planning for pupil development. 

0. There is no evidence that sbe wnuld have her class moke appro- 
priate generalizations from their laboratory experience during the 
evaluation period 

£vaIu3tfon of written plans for a discussion. Following 
are two plans for discussion periods, the first with the objec- 
tive of developing some ability to plan for a social situation, 
and the second developing social attitudes. 

l.£3soN Flan 1 

Floiming a Tea for the Teachers 

Objective: To plan for serving tea for the teachers before thear staff 

meeting in the afttmoon. 

Froblem: The teachers have staff meeting Wednesday at the close of 

schooL Ooca >-du su^csted that you might save them tea. Today 

we must make our plans. 
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Tea 

Cocoa 


Ke\j question: ^Vhat ore all the ibin^ wo must tliiuk about in making 

the plans? 

What do you think we should 
serve? 

How should you serve it? 

Where can you find ilowcrs or 
something to decorate tbo 
table? 

NVhat responsibilities must wo 
plan for and who shall take 
each? 

^Vhen will you do each task? 

How shall you greet your 
guests? 


Suggestions 

Sandwiclies 
Tea cakes 

Cookies 

Preparation of food 
Preparation of table 
Who shall pour? 

\Vlio sliall serve? 

Cleaning up afterwards 


The objectivo stated here is specific but is in terms o( a 
job to be accomplished rather than la terms of pupil devel- 
opment TIio plan prasldes key questions to tliink Uirough; 
it shows that decisions are to be left to the class; it suggests 
that planning will include time management and social rela- 
tions, as well as details of preparation and serving. The ques- 
tionable parts of the plan are really in Uie statement of the 
problem and the assumption that Uie group is interested and 
sees value in serving the tea. Also no provision is evident for 
them to secure information if it is needed. 


Lesson Fean II 


Social Ailitudes totvard 'Going Duich' 

Objectice: To develop desirable attitudes toward boy and girl Telations. 
Problem; The boys in my moroing class asked a question. 1 am inter* 
csted in getting )xiur answers to it, so that I may tell the boys what 
you think. Here is what they asked. If a boy takes a out for a 
ride and they stop for an ic8<Team cone, should ho let the ^1 pay 
for her own? 

Questions that may be discussed: 

If a girl has more money than the boy why should she not pay the 


Do you think that comradeship between boys and girls can be de* 
vebped comparable to that between girls? 

Boys usually earn money m«o ea^y than grls. To what extent 
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If j'ou feel lhat Ihe boy sbould pay or if you feci that you sljould 
J'our part, would c>d>cr view i^bit happy relations \vith some 

W^at would have been tho answer when your fatlicr and mother 

were your age? 

Are yvit L'ving in a belter age or worse? W'hy? 

^^^lat answer shall I take to the boys? 

The above lesson plan is a skeleton of questions that mmj 
come up (luring tlie discussion, and whicli the teacher recog- 
nizes may need to ho considered. No tentative answers are 
included because they are not needed, for Uie tcaclier is 
exploring Uie opinions of the girls hoping to direct Uicm to- 
'vard an interest in wholesome comradely friendship between 
them and Uicir friends. Her planned questions are tbouglit- 
provoldng. She lists no generalizations or conclusions the 
class might bo espeefed to devefop. 

Tlje lesson plans given on tho foregoing pages have not 
been included hero because tl>ey are examples of perfect 
plans— Uiero is no such dting. Each one was used more or 
less successfully. Tlicy should not be copied blindly either 
in form or content, because people do not think and plan 
alike. The form, completeness, length, or brevi^ ^vill depend 
on you, your experieoce, and your way of doing tilings. 
Perhaps you will need ralh«jr extensive >vritten plans at 
first; perhaps very sketcliy written ones hut detailed mental 
ones. A successful experienced teadicr carries much of her 
planning in her mind, but she plans and plcns consistently 
and definitely. The efficient teacher also usually puts some 
of her plans on paper and thus frees her mind for other 
tilings. 

PROBLEMS 

1. Observe a group discussion in a class, or perhaps in some club 
organizaiion. Write out what you tbsofc i&ight have bcco iho leader’s 
plan. 

. 2. Select some pertinent campus problem in which j our class group 
will be interested. Write out a pl a n for leading the group to discuss 
the problem thoroughly. 
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3. Using tbe parallel column scheme suggested in this chapter, 
plan a demonstration suitable to use for a boys* class. 

4. Write a plan for leading a dass to plan a trip to a local store 
for some purpose. 

5. MalU a plan for develc^ping interest in a class in improving the 
department wmch you bem that they might decide to undertalce as 
a class project. Indicate you w^d consider necessary to write 
down. 

6. Make a plan hy whieb you may expect to lead your class to plan 
tentatively their goals for some unit. 
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~ CHAPTER XV ~ 


Evaluation in Homemaking Education 


Evaluation is a term mucli used in educational circles. 
Administrators evaluate tlie success of tcachcn and also the 
success of tlio whole school program^ Teachers evaluate 
pupil development and also their own success as teachers. 
Pupils evaluate tliclr achievement and tlio work of their 
teachers. Parents, too, evaluate their children’s progress in 
school and the success of Uie total school program. 

Essentially, to evaluate simply means to set a value on. 
As used in this chapter it refers to tlie whole process of col* 
lecliag evidence of learning, or lack of it, weighing the evi- 
dence carefully, and arriving at a judgment of the extent 
and value of the learning tliat has t^cn place. This process 
helps the teacher and pupils answer the Question, ilow well 
have we accomplished what we set out to accomplish? 

One cannot truly teach willroul evaluation,' for through it 
one determines how to guide pupil development It is in- 
extricably bound up with the teachers daily aud hourly de- 
cisions about what and how to teach. It is an integral part 
of tlie total learning Situation- 

Evaluation is both continuous, as in the daily and hourly 
judgments the teacher makes, and intermittent, as when the 
tcadrer and pupils take lime for an iavenloiy of progress by 
of a test or some other device. Both con^uous and 
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intermittent evaluation are needed in order to guide pupil 
growth. 

PURPOSES OF EVALUATION 

A teaclier uses evaluation for purposes of appraising the 
work of her pupils or encouraging them to judge their own 
progress, and to dctentiine tlie effectiveness of her teaching. 
In relation to Uio pupils she uses evaluation to: 

1. Determino tlie standing of a pupil or group of pupils 
relative to some objective or objectives at some particular 
moment. 

2. Diagnose the strengths and weaknesses of an indi* 
vidua! pupil as a basis for giving lum guidance. 

3. Determine the development pupils have made toward 
tlie objectives during some period of time, say a month or 
semester. 

4. Stimulate pupils to further learning based on self* 
evaluation. 

For herself she uses evaluation to: 

1. Appraise the effectiveness of a particular teaching 
method she has used. 

2. Appraise tiro cSccb'veness of her teaching as a whole. 
Many procedures and many devices or instruments are 

used in evaluation. The procedures include such things as 
observing a pupil's performance in class, noting his behavior 
when out of school, talking to his parents about his progress 
as shown by what he does at home, examining and compar- 
ing reports included in cumulative records kept by the 
school, and giving tests. The devices or instruments are all 
the anecdot^d records, records of tlie school, tests, progress 
charts, rating scales, or score cards the teacher employs. 
Different evaluation procedures or different devices may be 
used for the same purpose, or the same procedures or devices 
may be used for several purpose. For example, to determine 
the ability of pupils to apply principles to new situations a 
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teacher ma/ give an objective test or a practical test, or may 
observe Iiow pupils respond to questions during class dis- 
cussion. To illustrate that iho same instrument may be used 
for more tlian one purpose, let us assume tliat a group seems 
to understand the principles of egg cookery as Uiey are 
appL’ed in making baked custard and a puffy omelet, but 
have never made a soufDi. You want to appraise tlieir ability 
to apply the principles in oUtcr situations. So you give them 
a test composed of a list of ingredients in tlic right propor- 
tions for a souflld. They aro to write tlie directions for making 
the souffld and give llie reasons for tlicir choice of tiie pro- 
cedure tliey give. Wlien }'ou analyze the answers tliey have 
given to tliis test you should be able to tell bow many of the 
group can apply the principles. Examination of each pupil’s 
paper will help you to diagnose whetlier Urn pupil who does 
not apply the principles can slate them but not apply tlrem, 
or docs not cveu know* diem. If each pupil examines her 
O^VD paper you arc using tlio device for self-rating by stu- 
dents. results of the test will also show you bow effec- 
tively you have taught 

PRINCIPLES OF EVALUATION 
Evaluation is based on objectives. Since education is a 
process concerued with pupil growth as evidenced by cl^ge 
in their behavior, the resets of teaching can only be evaluated 
fairly by determining the amount and kind of diange w-hicJi 
has occurred. Any estimation of the results, of teaching 
should, tJ^erefore, be made in terms of those objectives of 
pupil achievement toward toldch you and your pupils are 
tvorkitiQ. For example, if one objective is to develop in- 
creased interest in tJie home, ways should be found to gauge 
any cliange in interest iliat may have taken place. If another 
objective is a better standard of workmanship, tlicn in the 
evaluation means shoufd 6c used la ffnd evidence of any • 
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change in their standards of workmansliip. U ability to per- 
form homemaking tasks Is an objective, then evidence should 
be sought of any change Ural has occurred in numipulative 
or managerial skills used in homcmaking tasks. 

Evidence of the degree to which all objectives have been 
attained should be souglit in the evaluation process. It is 
not a true appraisal of the progress that lias t^cn place if 
only one or two objectives arc cousidcrocL Consequently, 
even though you find it much harder to appraise pupil de- 
velopment toward some objectives than toward others, you 
should use every means you can to get evidence about the 
attainment of all the objectives. 

For objectives dealing with intangible kinds of develop- 
ment, sudr as greater interest in homemaldn^ valid evidence 
can only be collected after considerable time has passed. 
You may have to be content at a gjvcn moment with such 
scraps of evidence as you can observe in day-to-day contacts 
throughout the year. Zoaluation is not compUtc unUss you 
use all tlic evidence you cen get of pupil growth toward all 
your selected objectives, even these intangible ones. 

Objective and subjective evaluation is needed. Much ef- 
fort has been expended by teachers and others to develop 
tests and odier devices for measuring the leanung of pupils 
so that the personal judgment of the teacher will be mini- 
mized. For this purpose many ^es of so-called objective or 
short-answer tests have been devised. It is true that a 
teacher’s judgment is affected by such things as health, fa- 
tigue, and cl^es between her personality and those of her 
pupils. But objective tests do not rule out all of the teaclxer’s 
judgment. Even in the short-answer tests like true-false, 
multiple-choice, or matching tests, the teachers judgment is 
used when she selects the items to be included in the test 
and decides what is the ri^t answer for each. Also her 
judgment is used when she decides which form of short- 
answer test to construct 
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Obviously any appropriate device for use in evaloafa'on 
that can minimize personal opinion of the scorer is prefer- 
able to those that are greatly affected by personal opinion. 
It is true that personal opinion is somewhat variable; but 
it should be kept in mind that the judgment of an experi- 
enced teacher is a trained judgment and is reasonably re- 
liable and accurate. Also it is important to remember that 
subjective appraisal of pupil development toward some im- 
portant goals may be of more value than objective measure- 
ment of growtii toward unimportant goals. Of this Zachry 
has said: ^ 


Through observing the student in a atuation (and especially if his 
duties allow lime for recording such observation) the teacher comes to 
knenv more and more of the young person's attitudes to work and to 
ttcreadoo, to people and to hunsw. lie slowly rounds out a concept 
of the adolescent s world and the rvay in which ho uses it That there 
is a subjective element in such observation goes without saying. Vet, 
if he cpjNoaches his tark as ao educator w perspeetivo—waue ro- 
aaining nis owm-is not Idcely to be skewed. 

In homemaking there arc many oppeartuniUes to collect 
subjective evidence of pupils’ development, such as watch- 
ing them work in the lab^loiy or take part in home-eco- 
nomics club activities under your supervision. Mucli of the 
evidence you collect in this way is more valid evidence of 
development than any iebd of test you could devise. Both 
objective end subjective methods should be used to collect 
evidence of changes in bdtedor. 

Evaluation planned to accompany learning. Since continu- 
ous evaluation is necessary to satisfactory guidance of pupils, 
it is evident *hrJ: it needs to be planned at the samo time 
that melliods of teaching, the visurd aids, and tlio class man- 
agement arc planned. 


and ConJuct in Adfiktccnce. applicalwu of Uio Slxidy of AdolesceoU, Com- 
on Swxpndaiy S<dwx4 Cwfculum. fta^c*st\o nduesUoa Awsdatioa 
(New Ywl:, ATOlctoa-CcJjtuiyAIrofts, lac, IWO), p. 10. 
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la speaking of the relation of tests to teaclilng, one \vTitcr 
has said,* 

A test is not an accessory to bo locked on in tlio middle or end of a 
course. It is a “huilt in'* feature pLsnncd when the course Is planned. 

Many curriculum guides now include suggestions for 
evaluation with each unit, and thus make it evident that 
teaching and cvaluab'on go hand in hand. Tests and all other 
devices for obtaining evidence need to be planned for at 
the beginning of a um't and also day by day as liic teaclung 
is planned. Evaluation should be ploruicd when teaching is 
planned. 

Co-operative evaluation is importanU If you believe that 
pupils should share in selecting die objectives toward which 
you and they will work, you undoubtedly will believe also 
tliat they should shore in evaluating their progress toward 
those objectives. They are likely to make sincere efforts to 
progress if they themselves evduate their achievement If 
they can feel satisfaction from recognizing their progress, 
they may be stimulated to further effort So there will often 
be times when you and the pupils will share tlie evaluation 
process. This does not mean that all your evaluation will be 
done together. 

It nmy be desirable Cot you to make an independent 
evaluation at some stages in the work or at some stages in 
pupil development in order to plan the next steps in yoxir 
guidance of this de\'eIopmenl. At other times you will take 
major responsibility but may bring pupils and perhaps par- 
ents into die evaluation process. Cooperative evaluation 
helps pujiils to recognize their progress ojid their need for 
further learning. 

* Teochett Letter (WashcDgka^ D.C., AiUnir C. Croft Publicatiooi, 
DupooC Cude Buildiiig, September 20, 1953). 
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DEVICES FOB EVALUATION 

Few evaluation devices tn the field oi Iiomemaking edu- 
cation can be purchased and used by a teacher ^vithout 
adaptation. Some self-evaluation devices for pupils that have 
been published have been found useful by teachers for cer- 
tain situations. Most of the tests tliat arc available arc better 
suited to use as pre-tcsls or as a basis for class discussion of 
pupil needs rather than for measuring pupil development 
To date, sudi tests seem not to be sufficiently refined to 
detect small changes in tlio pupU. Also most of them are 
tests of information possessed by tlic pupil and so have 
limited usefulness. 

Several attempts liavc been made to work out standard- 
ized tests in liome ecouoinics—that is, tests wliidi, having 
been given to large numbers of girls, graded, and corcfiiUy 
analyzed, might be regarded as normal or standard measure- 
ments for wbat a class of a certain age and grade level might 
be e.Tpeotcd to know. \Vhcii we consider tliat home eco- 
nomics is quite unstaiidardizcd in orgonizatiou, sequence of 
units, content of specific tinits, and even in ob/eclives, we 
realize that such a standardization of tests is very difficult 
and perhaps inadvisable. Since Iiomo economies is sucii a 
personal subject, and teaclicrs arc attempting more and more 
to adapt tlieir teacliing to the particular needs of tlio girls 
in Uicir classes, it would seem that standardized tests may 
have but little use in Uiis field. 

Educators interested in constnicting testing devices for 
use in other fields have been able to construct some tests 
Uiat they consider satisfactory for measuring development 
of pupils toward sucli objectives as ability to tliink logically, 
ability to apply facts and prindples, and ability to general- 
ize. The same pattern used in these tests can be followed by ' 
a homcmaking teaclier using tl»e problems, facts, and prin- 
ciples selected from her field. No two classes, however, vviU 
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study exactly the same generalizations or problems. And, if 
the test is to be a fair cvaluatioo of the pupils’ learning, it 
should call only for facts and principles they should pre- 
sumably know. Consequently, the average teacher will still 
have to rely upon the tests herself constructs. 

There are many types of tests and other devices a teacher 
may prepare and use. She may construct problem tests, 
using ciAer short-answer or essay form, or practical per- 
formance tests. She may also devise ways to keep anecdotal 
records of observed behavior and forms for cumulative 
records to be kept in her own departmenL She may with 
her class develop score cards, rating scales, or progress 
charts. Each of these evaluation devices has a place, but it 
must be left to the individual teacher to select whatever 
means of appraising pupil gp-oulh seem best to £t her situa- 
tion. Many of the important objectives of bomcmaking have 
to do with human relationships and therefore involve situa- 
tions in whlcli the ri^t or b^t procedure at one time may 
be a poor procedure at another. There are few permanently 
tight answers in home economies, and measurement of prog- 
ress cannot be in terms of absolutely right or entirely wTong, 
but in terms of what is best for a particular situation. Like- 
wise, evaluation devices must be ^osen as the best for the 
particular situation. The individual teachers judgment is 
her best guide. 

Written problem tests. The only way to test a girl’s ability 
to think and reason, and to do original planning, is to have 
her solve problems. The written problem test may be either 
essay or short-answer in ^-pc. TTie essay type is easier for 
the teacher to state than is the short-answer type, but much 
more dilBcult to evaluate afterwards, because it is very 
natural to allow the value of one part of the test to over- 
balance another or to let judgment be influenced by other 
factors. 

Problem tests call for the use of facts and principles, but 
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put emphasis on thinking and reasoning. To be a true test, 
of course, each problem used must be a new problem not 
previously encountered, butfor the solution of which needed 
facts and principles arc presumably known. 

Problems included may ho citlicr those calling for judg* 
meat or for planning. Cate should be taken to state them 
clearly and definitely. All the suggestions given in Chapter 
Vni for stating problems for discussion apply to stating 
problems for Urn written problem test 
A few questions which use visual aids have been taken 
from a written problem test of tho essay type, and are given 
below. 


'■ PnonixMS TO Test Judcaient m tue 

Use of Art Pwkctples 

1. Alice it goine to wear this dress to a party. Wtdeb of these 
nocUaces oa tiio tamo do you think wotdd bo the most appropriate one 
for htf to wear? ^Vby? (Tlie dress end occLbccs ore displayed in the 
roon. Alice it koowa.) 

2. From these colored papers select a good color scheme for a 
dress for Jane. Wliy did you select and combine them as you did? 
{Colored papers arc supplied for this problem. Jano Is knowa.) 

3. I have on tho l>o«d a sketch of the man^ment of a girrs room 
including doors and uiodo^t. Make e small sketch of the room on 
your paper, rearranging the furniture in the Lest possible way. Civo 
reasons tor your onaueement. 

■4. Here are severaT pictures of flower arrangements. WWch wrmld 
you use for a lunch tabic? Why? (Hio pictures are numbered for con- 
^'enlcnt reference.) 

A written problem test may bo made more nearly objec- 
tive if tho problem situation is slated, four or five possible 
solutions arc given, and a number of reasons for choosing 
tliese solutions are listed, nie pupil is asked to mark the 
soludon to the problem that she would accept as best and 
to mark all the reasons that she believes are good ones for' 
her selection. By tJiis procedure the student’s reasoning and 
her knowledge of facts and principles may both be measured 
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in a relatively short time. Hiis is an easy type of test to score 
but a difficult type to prepare. The steps in preparation are 
as follows; 

1. Select the facts and principles or generalizations you 
believe are important and which are supposed to be known 
by the students. 

2. Set up a new but tnie-lo-life and worth-while problem 
to which the principles and facts listed apply. Describe the 
situation so that you may ask what will happen or what 
should be done. 

3. State some plausible answers or conclusions. 

4. Make a list of reasons for the answers. These should 
include some that are adequate and sound for each suitable 
conclusion, some that are irrelevant, some that are false 
statements, some that are only partly true, and some that 
just repeat the conclusion. 

5. Check through all the good reasons to make sure you 
liave taught all tlie principles and facts involved and restate 
the problem, if its solution calls for some material which 
has not been taught. 

6. Arrange the test with the problem Brst, the directions 
next, the conclusions following, and the reasons last, the 
latter in scrambled order of good and poor, 

7. Leave blanks before each conclusion and each reason. 

An example taken from a short-answer problem test is 

given below.* 


Excquts From a Test of Aohjiy to Apply Cckerauzations in 
TUB Area of Personal and Fa-mily Problems 

Directions: Read each problem carefully, then mark (x) In the space 
in iront of the letter that indicates the soluUon you think best for the 
moblcm. Also mark (x) before eadi reason which explains >our dioice 
ol Uus solution. 


Hester aiadd«^o *nd ollieis. Detelopment of Paper-and-Fencil Testt 
to ficc/uote the Alnluu to Apply Ccneralisationt in Home Ectmomlce (Des 
Molqcs, Iowa, Board Jot Vocational Education. 1&47), p. 40. Out of print. 
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One of Dorolljy Cline's serious problems is Umo to get home 
from a dato on week-ends. Dorothy's friends are allowed to stay out 
until tu'elvc, btit Mis. Cline thinks that Is too late for a senior high 
school girl and tliat eleven-thirty is late enough. What would you 
suggest that they do about this? 


Which tolulion do you believe to be the best? 

.A. Dorothy should do os her mother U’ishes. 

— — B. DoroUiy and her parents should discuss llse situation and try 
to reach a comnromisc. 

■ -C. Dorotny should let her mother and father decide. 

J>. Dorothy should insist that site bo allo%VTd to stay out os late 

as the oUicr girls. 


Which of these reasons exjiialns the soJulion you chose? 

-1. Dorothy is young and l>cr mother Is insisting on elcven-Uurty 

for Dorothy's own good. 

... If tl>e crowd Dorothy goes with stays out later than sho can, 
she »vj11 cot be wry nopular widr them. 

* .3. Dorothy is old enough to help make this decisioo. 

^—4. Her tnodjcr and father knmv ulut Is best lor Dorothy. 

-5. If the cannot stay out later, sho might lose her boy friends. 
--6. rarents oro responsible if tlrdr children get {oio trouble so 
they should decide how bte the children stay out 
-X-7. Dorothy should hdp decide sioco learning to make dedsioiu 
is part of growing up. 

* R- Dorothy is too young to know whot is good for her 


PnACTICAL PROBLEM TESTS 
When the problem test is of Uie practical type, each girl 
makes a plan and carries it out. This type of test involves 
activity and can test for managerial and manipulative ability 
as well as for judgment. It may also show evidence of ability 
to cany on satisfactoiy relationships witli other people. 

When giving a practical test to any except a small class, 
you may encounter difficult management problems. For ex- 
ample, if there are only five sewing-machines, only five girls 
can take a sewing-machine test at one lime. THs may be 
overcome by giving the test during regular laboratory worlr, 
by having one girl at a time leave her work when her turn 
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comes to take the test. In giving a meal test in one day, it 
will be necessary to have equipment for serving as many 
Tnftalc at once as there are groups of girls. The class, how- 
ever, may be divided into several small groups, each ta k ing 
the test on different days while the rest of the class is work- 
ing on other problems. In tbk case the details of the test will 
have to be modified for each group. A score card, or rating 
scale, makes the grading sli^lly more objective than would 
be likely to result from merely assi^iing a general grade. 
Two examples of problems taken from practical tests are 
given. 


Problems from a PiucncAi. Test in First Am 

1. Jack ia first grade has cut his thumb deeply across the face of It. 
it is bleedlnc profusely. Select the necessary articles from the first 
aid Idt and oemonstrate hw you would fix it for him as it should 
he done. 

2. Suppose a girl has just fainted. Demonstrate the proper treatment. 

SooBE Cabo Devised bt raz Class to 
Rate eacu Girl’s Pejwormance 


Selected the right articles to fit the case SO 

Went ahead without hesitation and gave the Ueatment . 10 

Used the best method of applying the treatment SO 

Finished the job correctly 00 


100 


PaMmcAL Test in Foods 

You will find on the supply table a number of foods, a list of which 
is on the blackboard. Frcm these eadi group is to prepare a supper 
for four high school girls. Each poup wiU then eat its o\vti meal and 
clean up alterward. If you plan » n»nu and. upon getting your sup- 
plies, find that the particular food which you planned to use has all 
been used by anoth^ group, yoo will need to revise your menu. Your 
ability to do this will be oonsbieied in your score. You will work in 
your usual family noups. and yourselves assign your tasks in conncc- 
tioa wUh this meal. You will be judged accoidmg to the score card 
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Score Card for the Problem 


Menu .15 

Afaoagemeut 20 

Table scttjjig 10 

Orderliness of work 10 

Service oad manners 15 

Cleaning op 10 

Adaptability 10 

Success of dUlics prepared 10 


100 

Slior1>aiissvcr infonnation tests. A]thou^i acquisition of 
information is not to bo Uiougbt of as an ob/ective, it is often 
a tool in achieving the goal sought. For example, one must 
be infonned about vacuum deaners and their care to be able 
to care for them. Lack of necessary information may be a 
cause of failure to progress; therefore information tests may 
be used at times to diagnose difOculUes. Objective or short* 
answer information tests are of several dilfereDt types; some 
of those commonly used ore the true-false, multiple* response, 
cofflplctiOD, and matching tests. 

The true-false test may be a guessing contest in which 
there is a fifty-fifty cliance that the guess is correct It is 
therefore die least desirable of all because eicn one who 
had not taken the course could, by die law of chance, answer 
some questions correctly. The Iruo-falso test may be scored 
by counting the number of correct answers, if the pupils 
have been carefully warned against guessing, or— partly to 
overcome the error from possible guessing— the number of 
wrong responses may be subtracted from Uic number o£ 
right responses to obtain the total score. If carefully made, 
the true-false test is a means of quick testing for a large 
number of facts and may sometimes bo desirable. In making 
such a test it is very important that each statement is dear,' 
contains but one idea, is not ambiguous, and is sot obviously 
true or false. Only important items of information should 
be included. 
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The multiple-response test may give several possible an- 
swers from which the student may be asked to choose one 
or more correct statements, words, or phrases. All responses 
included in the test should be sensible and not obviously im- 
possible, if the student is to really show what he knows. If 
the pupil is asked to choose the b^t answer of several, all of 
which are nearly true, thu type of test calls for some judg- 
ment as well as knos^'ledge of facts. 

The completion test presides blanks that are to be £lled 
in to complete the statements given. This type of test is 
more dilH^t than the type in vshich the pupil has but to 
recognize a correct ansss'er, since in the completion of the 
statement the pupil must give the correct word or phrase to 
fill the blank. The completion test is also less objective, since 
the judgment of the scorer is Involved in deciding whether 
or not the pupil has filled the blanks in an acceptable man- 
ner. The completion test can be made more nearly objective 
if a list of po^le words or phrases for each blank accom- 
panies the test If such a Ibt o£ words and phrases is provided, 
the test takes on the form of the matxdung test It is diffi cult 
to construct such questions so that they call for thought 
rather than memorization of words and phrases. 

The matching test b a recognition test in wblch the pupil 
must associate ideas with their use. Thb is a truer test of 
information if more points are placed in one column than in 
the other, so that even with the last item or two the pupil b 
still required to make a decision and may not pair up the 
columns as one fib pieces in a puzzle. Thb type of test b 
effective for testing meanings of words and phrases or for 
testing functional vocabulaty such as, the names of working 
parb of the sewing machtee. It b also useful in testing 
whether pupils reco^uze relationships among ideas. 

Objecti\'e tesb have some ad\'antage$. They can be given 
quickly, ai^ yet by using a large number of questions they 
can test the acquisition of a great quantity of information. 
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They save the student mudi writing, and they are easily 
and quickly scored. Ihipils themselves may score them as 
accurately as you do. Objective tests also have serious dis- 
advantages. It takes longer to prepare these sliort-answer 
tests than it docs to formulate questions of the essay type, 
and you will discover that it is diihcult to avoid obvious 
statements, or questions that permit two possible answers 
instead of but one. A more serious drawback: to use of these 
tests is that they usually separate knowledge from its use 
and tend to make information seem on objective in teaching. 
You can, however, save some time and improve the quality of 
such examinations by keeping your best questions, thus mak- 
ing a coUecb'on of good items from which to select for future 
tests. 

Some suggestions for constructing short'answer tests are 
given here for those who desire to use them. References at 
tlie end of the chapter may be consulted if further help with 
the technique of preparing such tests is desired. 

When making short*answer tests: 

1. Include only important items whicli pupils should 
know as a result of their study. 

2. Include items to test the attainment of each objective 
in proportion to its importance. 

3. Include enough items to furnish a fair sample of wliat 
die student may be expected to know and umlerstaud. , 

4. Be sure statements are clear, definite, and have but 
one meaning, 

5. Avoid including clues to the answer in statements 
used. 

6. Use terms with which the students are familiar but 
not “pat” phrases or exact phrases as used in a text or in 
class, unless the test is one of vocabulary. 

7. In true-false tests avoid the use of false statements 
which are false only because of the inclusion of such words 
as all, onltj, or always. 
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8. Use items that are independent of each other so that 
one does not supply a clue for answering another. 

9. Arrange all items of one fonn together in the test 

10. Use a limited number of different forms for test items 
in any one test 

11. Be s\ire directions for marking are clear and adequate. 

12. Simplify the mechanics of marking as much as pos* 
sible. 

13. Arrange space for answers conveniently, and see that 
it is adequate. 

14. Use only that number of items which the majority of 
the students can finUh in the time allowed. 

15. Provide enough copies so each pupil may have his 
own. 

Odier devices for appraising information possessed by 
pupils. It is more important to know whether a student can 
use information than it is to know that he is infonned. More 
or less subjective means of testing for the possession of 
information through ability to use it are: ( 1 ) essay-type tests 
calling for written solutions to problems; (2) oral tests; (3) 
recorded observations of the student's use of information in 
solving real-life problems at scdiool and at home; and (4) 
observed use of information in practical test situations ar- 
ranged at schools. Each has its place in an evaluation pro- 
gram. 

The essay-type test has been most commonly used for 
many years to discover the information students possessed. 
Such tests call for ability to recall information, to organize 
material, and to use vocabulary well. If these are considered 
objectives of the coiuse, an essay test should be scored for 
these qualities as well as for the ability to use information 
or to apply principles for which the test may have been 
devised. Oral tests are like essay tests except that the student 
is not called upon to write and is not able to read and correct 
the statement he hne formiiated. 
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The teacher’s observation of the way the pupil meets a 
real-life situation may also furnish evidence of the possession 
and ability to use necessary mformation. These are, of course, 
subjective but very useful means of evaluation. 

Anecdotal records. The anecdotal record is a record of 
observations that the teacher makes of tlm behavior of the 
student in some situation, without any interpretation or ex- 
planation. Such a record is used whenever the behavior, in 
the teaclicr’s judgment, might be significant evidence of 
change \vith respect to objectives for which other types of 
evidence are difficult to secure. Evidences of self-direction, 
tolerance, consideration of the welfare of otlrers, independ- 
ence in thought and action, and other qualities of pcnonality 
may be obtained in this way. Records need not be kept as a 
matter of routine for all students, altlmugb they might be 
productive of increased understanding, but they are cspC' 
ciolly useful in particular cases. Zf some student U unusurdly 
hard to understand or seems to need very constant guidance, 
records of tlxis ^e may be of great value. By studying at 
intervals the accumulated anecdotes one is able to see tite 
behavior over a span of time and in a variety of situations 
rather to recall only the more vivid or most recent 
episodes. 

Anecdotal records may be kept on cards, on sheets of 
paper, or on prepared forms in individual student folders. 
They may be recorded inteimillcntly whenever behavior 
seems significant of growth toward some desired objective 
or the reverse. 

The key to success in keeping anecdotal records lies in 
making tiiem as nearly like clear-cut word pictures of be- 
havior as possible, and in securing a largo enough collection 
so that the sample is adequate to show a good cross-section 
of the pupils behavior. A teacher who was watching for 
growth in independence of one pupil made an anccdotaJ 
record like the foUomng. Notice that there is no interprela- 
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Kon or statement of attitudes, only statements of what the 
pupil did and said. 

October 10th 

Manlyn asVed me to tell her what to do neit, each time she had to 
start a new part on her pajama blouse today. 

October fllst 

Matil)’n helped Ada \nth the bobbin of her machiDe today when 
the thread kept brealdsg. 

November lOth 

Joan, Maril}7i, and Esther were preparing soup for the hot lunch. 
Marilyn fluttered around and talked most of the time while the other 
two aid the work. 

November 23rd 

Maii])’n came in before scitoot today and asked if she could deliver 
the basket we are preparing for tne McNaiy family for Thanks- 
gi%'isg. She said she knew the little boy who was in the Sunday- 
schom group she teaches, and die'd Lke to go to see the family. 
November 23th 

Manlyn went with two others to take the basket When she returned, 
she told me how terribly poor they were and was roost upset because 
“the floor was bate and bad big cracks and the baby was so dirty 
and its little hands all sore.* She want^ to kiMw if the girls In our 
class could get together ume rags and moke a rag rug for the 
McNaiy family. 

December 10th 

Manlyn came in before school with three balls of rags her mother had 
dven her. She bad been to see Mrs. H. who weaves rugs to find out 
bow many rags would be tteeded and bow much it would cost to 
weave the rug. Mrs. H. gave ber a price per yard. Marilyn wanted 
me to help her figure bow many yaros it would take. 

December 

Miss S. told me today Manlyn would not help with the Christmas 
program because “she was afraid to get tip b^ore people.* 


Even with the best of intcatioDS anecdotal records are 
likely to be highly subjective. They are time-consuming and 
difficult to collect, but they do seem to provide evidences 
of behavior changes and may be used in conjunction witli 
other records to evaluate pupil ^uwdu They also provide 
material for pupil-teacher conferences or parent-teacher 
conferences and thus have some guidance value. 
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Cumulative records as a device for evaluation. The ao 
cumulation of all the various types of infonnation that one 
is able to secure about a pupil during Uie year is sometimes 
used to provide material from which judgments can be made 
of the nature and degree of change in a pupils behavior 
over a period of time. Such material can also be used to 
determine his standing at a particular moment. By compar- 
ing from time to time the facts available in tlie records a 
(caclicr can make a general estimate of a pupil's achieve- 
ment. For Uiis purpose the cumulative records sliould in- 
clude test results of any type, anecdotal records, personal 
data sheets or questionnaires filled out by tlic pupil, homc- 
projcct reports, and any other relevant materi^. Such rec- 
ords should bo sMcilij con/ukntlal They must bo kept and 
tiscd with judgment, for pupils do change, do increase in 
maturity, do leave behind them some of the mistakes or 
foolish tilings that are better forgotten by everyone con- 
cerned. Jt is unfortunate, therefore, to have in the file a 
record of behavior which is outgrown. For Uiis reason there 
is serious question in the minds of many teachers concerning 
the advisability of keeping confidential records of tlie anec- 
dotal variety from year to year and passing them on to new 
teachers. Records of actual home activities carried on, of 
home projects completed, of class projects pursued, of extra- 
class activities in tlic school, you may safely keep from year 
to year and you >vill find tliey are valuable for guidance. 
Those of a more subjective nature are best removed from 
your file at tlie end of the year. You may wish to make and 
file a summary of adiievement in Uieir place. 

A summary record of eadi student and periodic reports 
of the progress she has made are especially helpful to the 
teacher for personal guidance. You can keep a sheet for each 
prl in her folder and, at times when you review the records, 
a mark of progress can be made. N, no progress; L, little; 

S, some; M, much, may be the symbols used. 
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tion or statement of attitudes, only statements of what the 
pupil did and said. 

October lOih 

Manlyn asked me to tell her what to do next, each time she had to 
start a new part on her pajama blouso today. 

October 31$t 

Marilyn helped Ada with the bobbin of her machine today when 
the thread kept breaking. 

November 10th 

Joan, Mari])!!, and Esther were preparing soup for the hot lunch. 
KlariK-n Outtered around and talk^ most of the time while the other 
tw!) did the work. 

November 23rd 

Marilyn came in before school today and asked if she could deliver 
the buket we are preparing for tne McNaiy family for Thanks* 

a . She said she knew the bale boy who was In the Sunday* 
group she teaches, and she’d like to go to see the family. 
Noccmber SSth 

Marilyn went with two others to take the basket When she retuned, 
she told me how terribly poor they were and was most upset because 
“the fioor was bare and had big cracks and the baby was so dirty 
and its htde hands all sore.* She wanted to know if the girls in our 
class could get together some rags and make a rag rug for the 
McNary family. 

December lOlh 

Marilyn came in before school with three balls of rags her mother had 
givea her. She had been to see Mrs. H. who weaves rugs to find out 
how many rags would be needed and how much it would cost to 
weave the rug. Mrs. 11. gave her a price per yard. Marilyn wranted 
me to help her figure how many yards it would take. 

December 

Miss S. told me today Marilyn would not help with the Christmas 
program because “she was afraid to get up bmore people.” 

Even with the best of intentions anecdotal records are 
likely to be highly subjective. They are tune-consuming and 
difficult to cofiect, but they do seem to provide evidences 
of behawor changes and may be used in conjunction with 
other records to evaluate pupil ^owth. They also provide 
material for pupil-teacher conferences or parent-teacher 
conferences and thus have some guidance value. 
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Score cards. Every girl in home economics is familiar with 
score cards and their iise» for they have been universally 
employed in class> in demonstration work, and at exhibits 
and fairs to evaluate dodung and foods products. You 
have to decide whether to use a standard score card made 
out by experienced people and widely accepted, or to have 
your class make its own. 


ClIXCK SuECr~PEIlSO(4AL Caks (Crrfj) 


I come to school with: 

My hair deaa and vvcU bAshed. 

My hands clean. _____ 

My nods an^l Bunicured. ...... _ _ _ _ 

My {ace and neck clean. 

My body clean. 

No holes in my ctockio^ ____ 

hiy ihoes shined (or not needioj 

shining) 

My dreit dean and pnaed 

My dress not needing mending. _ _ _ . 

No bultons, books, or eyes oS.. ...... 


if T W Th Fit T W Th I 


CmCE SuEST-rcnsoKAi. Cans {Tcadter'a) 

Mary Sua Jana Mica 

Hair clean and brusbc<L , - , _ , 

Hands dean, ■ . . .. . . 

Nads clean and cared for, . — ■ 

Face and neck dean. ■ ■ 

No holea evident In stockiags. ■ — .... — — . — . — 

Diesi clean and pressed. . - - — i ■. ' 

Dress in good repair. - . - — — . — . 

Score cards arc used for two purposes: (1) to evaluate 
products, and (2) to set staodanls of quality. If you use aa 
accepted score, you will bo following standards whiclt have 
bcea tested and found attainable, but your class will have 
lost the v'ulue of deciding upsin the items to bo included and 
die qualities to bo attained. 

When a class makes a score by which to lodge an apron, 
they have to tlilnk throu^ and decide upon all the points 
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Check sheets. Check sheets arc devices often used by 
pupils for self-analysis or by teacher and pupils to determine 
process toward some ob}ective. An example of a check 
sheet for self-analj'sis of work habits in a food laboratory is 
^ven below. 

Evaluation or Laboratobt Wore 

I: (tfame of Pupil) 

1. Washed hands before starting work. 

2. Dressed properly. 

3. Saved steps 

4. Talked qoielly. 

5. Talked hule. 

6. Wasted liltlo lime. 

7. Did my share of work. 

8. Washed dishes la proper order. 

9. Wrapped garbage 

10. Pot dishes and utensils away in proper places. . . 

11. Swept unit kitchen 

12. Left unit Idtcben clean and in order. 

When check sheets are used to determine progress they 
are checked repeatedly over a period of time. An illustration 
is ^ven below of su^ a device wbicli each member of a 
class kept for herself when trying to improve personal groom- 
ing. Tlie girls ^vorked out this list of items each was to t^Titch 
or do every day. Columns for daily chedt marks were added 
in which the girls were to mark daily for two weeks. The 
teacher also observed the girls and recorded her observation 
under each girls name once a week on a check sheet of a 
similaT nature. This check sheet is also given here. (See 
page 305.) 

Check sheets have value in encouraging pupils to make 
improvements, but they have some limitations also. They 
may stimulate too much competition and lead to dishonesty. 
Also, if they are used in the same way repeatedly, the pupils 
may grow weary of them. When, used with judgment and 
imagination they serve a useful purpose. 
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tests are used by some teachers for every imit of work, under 
the plan of “test, teach, and test again.” If a pre-test is used, 
tlie class may set its own objectives following the test and 
may dieck its own progress toward its goals. 

In making such tests it is important that they be sufB- 
clently comprehensive to bo truly exploratory, that tliey test 
for all objectives of tlie proposed unit of learning, and that 
they be so arranged and so given that lliey will arouse in- 
terest and help pupils to realize what they may get from the 
experiences to come. 

EVALUATION AND GRADING 

So long as schools use grades as tlie measure of pupil 
achievement, teachers will be concerned with the problem 
of grading. Experience does not ease the strain of tlie recur* 
rent grade period. Even in the school which proclaims that 
it has done away with grades and definite report periods, 
the teacher Is still faced \vith having to make some kind of 
report of the weaknesses and streams of pupils. Altbougli 
evaluation is a continuous process, grading is 'a periodic 
attempt to set an estimate in some short and concise terms 
on what has been accomplished or upon the status of pupil 
growth. Instruments of evaluation, old and new, are used 
to help tlie teacher amve at the grade. 

Grading is one of tlie evils growing out of mass education. 
It has developed from and fosters competition; for in what- 
ever system of symbols tho grades are stated there is always 
the idea of ranldhg, of placing shidents along a continuous 
line or scale with the best at one end of the scale and the i 
poorest at the other. With that kind of sclicme as a part of 
tho school, grades rather than personal development may 
become the pupil's goal, and competition to win good grades 
becomes the major activity of many pupils. Pupils, parents, 
other people in the community are always asking, "What 
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to be considered and Uie rebtive value of each, and they 
have to judge each part of the garment in comparison witli 
otlier parts. For example, is it more important tliat the con- 
struction work be beautifully done or lltat tlie material bo 
well chosen; tliat the design bo suitable or that the ht be 
good? Tlie class may receive more value from deciding tiro 
answers to tlieso questions and setting their own relati \’0 
values than from using tire score card of anoUicr person of 
group, althougfi lire one made by U\e ebss bo far from 
perfect, for in making its own score Uio class will grow in 
judgment and independence of thinking. 

Haling scales. Hating scales differ from score cards in that 
eadi point is not given a relative saluo but all points arc 
rated on the basis of a scale of values. Frequently each level 
of quality is described with a few concise phrases to help in 
determining the rating. The score card shown for tbo evalu- 
ation of the practical test in meal preparation (page 297) 
may be made into a rating scale. A rating of 5 for excellent, 
4 for good, Z for aoerege, 1$ often used. Instead of numbers 
tlie words may bo used. 

EXPLORATORY TESTS 

Tests may be used for exploratory purposes os well as for 
measuring results; that is, they may be given to find out 
what tlie pupils know before beginning a unit and to sUmu- 
bte interests. If the same test is repeated at the end of the 
unit, the differences between tho results of tlie first and sec- 
ond testing may be used as a measure of progress. 

The exploratory or prc-lcst is scored and the results re- 
corded only if a similar test is to be used later to measure 
progress; but tho girls are assured in advance that their 
scores in the preliminary test do not affect their grades for 
the unit of work. With the results of this test you and your 
class have a stastsng point, for pVanning the unit. Eapforatoiy 
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must be considered together when determining the grade to 
be given. 

PROBLEMS 

1. Examine some estay-typo tests that teachers ba^'e used in home- 
maldn^ classes. Analyze them to find whether they have tested the 
pupils^knowledge o£ subject matter, ability to use subject mxHpr 
in solving problems, or some other kind of behavior. 

2. Freporo on objective examinatioa to test ability to use infonna* 
tion in new situatio n s in some phase of home life with which a tenth* 
grade group might be expected to bo concerned. Have your classmates 
or friends judge the examination you have prepared according to the 
criteria given in this chapter for making objective tests. 

3. State the kinds of evidence you woula try to secure to measure 
progress toward the following objectives: 

a. Some understanding of normal behavior for children two or 
three years of age. 

b. Ability to assist with the care and guidance of such children- 
e. A sympathetio understanding and eojoyment of children. 

4. Take ono or two objectives for one unit of work being studied by 
a class with which you can have SMno contact. List all the expected 
behavior involved in each objective. Then list tlie lands of situations 
in wdiich this expected behavior miebt take place and contrive ways to 
collect evidence that the expected behavior docs or docs not take 
place. To what extent is it necessary to use devices other than tests to 
secure the evidence of change in bdiavior for which you are looking? 

5. These typed instructions for a practical test in foods were handed 
to a class. Improve and rewrite them: 

Plan, prepare and serve a hi^-sdiool girl’s breakfast from the food 
found on the supply table. Wa» in groups of two. You have one hour 
and fifteen minutes to plan, prepare serve, and clean up. 

You will be graded on: 

a. Your ability to plan tout menu 

b. Your management of time and wod: 

c. Preparation of foods 

d. Condition of your work center - 

e. Quietness, quickness, and independence with which you work 

f. Attractiveness of your table 

f . Your table service and manners 
. Cleanliness of your aprons 
I. Your thoroughness in clconiag up 

6. Plan a prac&ol testing situation for a specific class or group in 
Kimc phase of homemaking. 
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grade did you make?" thereby re*emphasizmg the import* 
ance of grades as a goal of end^vor. Ideally, we believe that 
boys and girls should study for the sake of learning; and 
under superior teachers this happens. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in the average situation, no matter how much emphasis 
is put upon development in socially desirable directions, 
wherever grades are given, grades become the goal to be 
achieved. This must be recognized, and everything possible 
done to find a more effective stimulus to further learning 
and a more adequate means of indicating progress. 

Basis for grading. Teachers, especially beginning teachers, 
frequently ask: “How we grade? Shall we grade cm 
quality of products and workmanship or on improvement 
during the pericxl? Shall we set a grade on home experiences 
separate from class woric? Shall we consider attitude and 
effort in estimating a grade?" The answer is: "Grade on that 
for which you are teaching." \Vhat has been the growth 
toward all he objectives )'ou and ^nur class are striving for? 

If a single grade must be ^ven, it should represent a 
composite of many evaluations of progress toward all your 
objectives. If your aim is increase in sldE in clothing con- 
struction, then the grade on the report c»rd shcmld repre- 
sent the ^I’s increased ability to make garments. If you 
are also teaching to develop ability to select suitable ma- 
terials for garments, then you will consider her improvement 
in judgment in selecting materials when giving her a grade. 
If you arc also attempting to develop independence in think- 
ing and acting, cemsideratiem for others, and interest in shar- 
ing in home responsibility, you should in addition consider 
the ^I’s improvement in hese things. If abili^ to think 
through and solve problems is also ^uur objective, the grade 
should include recognition of observed increase in this 
ability. Evidences of various kinds of progress may be col- 
lected by use of a varied of evaluation procedures aid all 
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7. Plan some workable, not too lalxHious, way to keep a record of 
the observed behavior of students in class or out>of>class situations, 
which would be useful for evaluating tlie nowth Uio students ore 
making toward an objectivo of persons development, such as, bccom* 
ing sen-directive or co-operative or thoughtful of others. 

8. Discuss with one iiigh-sc^l homemalang teacher the objec- 
tives she is working for wiUt one of her classes and the kinds of evi- 
dence she is trying to collect of tlicir process toward them. Evaluate 
her procedure. In your judgment, are tier procedures adequate for her 
pur^ses? 

9. A student teacher wrote tlie foUosving account of how she 
measured the results of her teaddng of an apron unit Give your 

a ;ment concerning tlie fairness and adequacy of her method of 
uating results. 

a, A written test was given on tho standards used in selecting 
apron materials and styles. 

b. A score was used to grade iho girls once a week. It Included: 
attention, 20; attitude, 20; contnbudon to class, 40; tech- 
nique. 20. 

c. After the aprons were completed, we had a judgment les- 
son. It consisted of setting up standards for s^le, materials, 
construction, and finishing of aprons. Charts were then made 
from the list, and every girl ^aded her own apron and all 
the others. 1 then compared their charts and guided them on 
their judgment. 

d. I then graded the aprons according to the standards set up. 
1 took into consideration the amount of experience each girl 
had had and the progress she made. 
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feel themselves accepted in a social group. This statement 
implies that many and varied social outlets shoxild exist in 
the school as well as in out-of-school organizations. To these 
social and other extra-class activities, the homemaldng 
teacher has much to contribute. One responsibility which is 
usually hers is acting as adviser to the local chapter of Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America or of New Homemakers of 
America. 

Organization. Futiue Homemakers of America and New 
Homemakers of America axe national organizations com- 
posed of chapters in states and territories which hold charters 
rit>m the national associations. (New Homemakers of 
America chapters are only in schools for Negroes in the 
seventeen states which have separate schools for Negroes.) 
Local chapters in high schoob in the various states axe com- 
bined into state organizations. 

Each national association has its own coDStitution, its own 
officers, its own purposes, creed, motto, rituab, color, flower, 
insignia, and publications. Eadi has Degrees of Acldevement 
wth standards and insignia for those Degrees. Membership 
in the Associations is made up of giib and boys in higli s^ool 
wbo have taken or are taking homemaking. 

National and state organizations and abo local chapters 
have advisers. You as a homemokiDg teacher -will probably 
be an adviser of a local chapter, therefore you will need to 
know much more about the association can be ex- 
plained here. Sources for the information you will need may 
be the official guides, advbers’ handbooks, bulletins, and 
newsletters bsued by tlie national and state offices. Addi- 
tional current information will be found in the two periodi- 
cab, Teenttmes and Chatterbox. ' 

Purposes and creeds. Both Future and New Homemakers 
of America have adopted purposes and creeds which em- 
body hi^ ideab for gizb of America. The purposes fonn a 
basis for the programs of work which you will guide. They 
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Extra-Classroom Responsibilities 


Extra-class activities are a recognized part of education 
ind today are considered part of tlic school curriculum. A 
canvass of any group of homemaking tcaclicrs will show that 
each one is responsible for one or more activities, such as the 
Future Homemakers of America, exhibits, contests, banquets, 
programs, refreshments for meetings of various kinds, tho 
school lunch, study-hall or homeroom duty, coimseling, and 
co-operation vvith sucli general school movements os health 
campaigns or ‘*Back-to-School Night.” It is often by these 
extra-classroom activities that many people in tho com- 
munity and other teachers in a school system judge the 
teacher of homemaking. Several of these activities— clubs, 
exhibits, the school lunch, counseling, and interpretation of 
the homemaking program to the community Uirough promo- 
tion and publicity— will be discussed in this chapter. 

FUTUBE HOMEMAKEEtS OF AMERICA. 

NEW HOMEXtAKERS OF AMERICA 
Club organizations offer experiences through which girls 
and boys will ^eam through living” much tliat will be edu- 
cative if guided well by club sponsors. 

As has been pointed out before, boys and girb strongly 
desire to establish relationships with their fellows and to 

312 
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wiil need to know the requirements and policies of the asso* 
ciatiOQS, state and national, and to keep in toudi with state 
and national olTiccrs and advisers. 

As an adviser, you will be responsible for making the club 
a success and for doing so through the girls, keeping your- 
self in the background. A story of tlic meetings of hvo clubs 
will illustrate Uie meaning of tins responsibility. 

Two clubs in tlie same area of a state were planning to 
attend the same district conference. Each club met during 
tiie noon hour to plan for the trip. It was necessary to decide 
when to start, who could furnish cars, how luncli should be 
provided, and so on. In school “X" the club president pre- 
sided. She Jed the discussion, turning to the teacher for help 
only when it was necessary. TIic leadier-adviscr made sug- 
gestions only when sho saw that something was being for* 
goltcu or when her mature judgment was needed. lu school 
“Y” the tcadicr presided and led the discussion. When a 
committee was needed sho turned to the president and said, 
“Miss President, will you appoint the committee?* The 
teacher in “Y” was quite unconscious of the opportunities 
for leadership, initiative, and responsibilities she was deny- 
ing the girls. She was interested in making tlie tiip a success 
and was afraid to let the group do its o^vn planning under 
its own leadership. The teadier in “X” recognized her re- 
sponsibility of acting in an advisory capacity and guided tlie 
^Is, keeping herself in the background. Sho worked through 
the girlsf. 

As an adviser, you will help the club members and oiUcers, 
plan the program for the year and programs for meetings. 
You will help Uiem with Uicir records and with their fi- 
nances. You will help them ovaluato what they do. Officers 
and members alike will need to learn parUamentary pro- 
cedures, to select leaders because of ability rather than 
popularity. Committees will need help in making anange- 
ments for social ailairs, for local meetings, and for out-of- 
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are broad and include goals for personal development, for 
developing leadership in home and community life, for 
improving family living, for providing wholesome recrea- 
tion, and for encouraging international good wiU. 

The creeds embody the ideals of the associations, ideals 
of which homemaking teachers may be proud. 

Creed— Fotube Hox£ewaeehs ov America 
Wa are the Future Homemakers of America. 

We face the future with warm courage, 

And high hope. 

For we have the clear coDSCiousness of seeking 
Old and precious values. 

For we are the builders of home^ 

Homes for America’s future. 

Homes where living will be the expression of everything 
That is good and fair. 

Home where truth and love and security and faith 
tVill be reah'tier, aot dreams. 

We are the Future Homemakers of America. 

W« face the future with warn courage 
And high hope.^ 

Creed— New Homemakers of Amouca 
NVe, the New Hamecnakers of America, believe that— 
if there is kindness and troth in the heart. 

There wdl be beauty in tbe spirit 

If there is beauty in the spirit 

There will be bannooy and love in the home. 

If there is harmony ara love in the home. 

There tviil be justice in the Natioa. 

If there is justice in the Nation. 

There will be peace in the world.* 

Club adviser. ^Vbat will be your responsibilities in relation 
to a local chapter of F.H.A. or of N.H.A.? Of course you 

> Guide, Future Homemakers of America (Washington, D.C., 

Future llomanaken of America, Inc., 1948), p. 7. 

* O^ioZ Guide. Nev) Ilomemaken of Amcnca (Washington, D.C.. New 
Honemsleii of America, 1930), p. 7. 
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spark, interest, and vitality to class work and adds import- 
ance to home experiences through the achievement degrees 
which arc part of tlie program of tlicse organiiations. They 
say that it provides an excellent agency for interpreting tlie 
homemaking work to the school and the community, ill of 
tliesc values are of inestimable wortli to the school, the 
homemakiug program, and tlie girls in Uiat school. 

A functioning club. A functioning club will be one wliich 
is a pupil organization witli you, the teacher and adviser, 
as a sort of balance wheel and source of help and encourage- 
ment Hie girls can and should carry the responsibility. 
When they do so they will be interested and tlieir plans and 
activities will be their own. 

A functioning club will adopt a plan for the year, and tlicn 
arrange each meeting and activity in accordance witli that 
plan. Many clubs make plans for Uie year, and embody tbein 
In yearbooks, which they distribute to cacli member, as do 
organizations for adults. This yearbook usually contains the 
list of members, the program of mectiogs and activities 
with dates, lists of committees and their members, the motto, 
creed, maybe a club son^ the dub budget, and often the 
list of achievement items which lead to a degree. 

A functioning dub never has a program vvhidi has been 
“gotten up" at tlie last minute, nor one in which an air of 
frivolity is evident Planning for the year will provide against 
such programs. A good pro^am for a meeting will have a 
purpose, be interesting and instructive or challenging. It 
may sometimes be “Just fun," but it will use the abilities of 
tlie girls themselves. 

In a hmetioning dub every in the group should have 
some responsibility during the year. We aJj know that every 
group has its leaders and its followers, or let us say co- 
operators, but co-operators need opportunity for devdop- 
ment toou There will be something for evcty dub member 
to do if you guide the organization welL i 
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town trips to district or stale meetings; giving this help will 
be your responsibility. It will be easier for you if you have 
on hand many suggestions for programs, for games and 
entertainment, and for ways to cam money. 

As a teacher, you will carry Ujc responsibility for co-ordi- 
nating the activities of tlic club witli tliose of your classes, 
tlius integrating club and class work. You \siU be tlie oiBcial 
“go-between" between the club, scliool administrators, and 
otiicr teachers. You will draw upon mothers of members and 
leaders of the community for help when it is desirable. You 
will lake advantage of opportunities which develop for inter- 
preting Uio homemaking program to die community through 
club activities. 

As a person, you wall so plan your oivn personal activities 
and your school work Uiat you will Hud convenient time for 
^s’orkmg wiUr oQlcers and committees in making and carry- 
ing out plans, as well as for attending meetings. 

Values of F.UwY. and NdlA. Most homcmaking teachers 
recognize that in the F.iLA. and N.If.A. Uicrc oro oppor- 
hmiUes for the development of girls that arc not present in 
classes. Cirls can Icam to function as good members of a 
community in the future by being good members in a club 
while in schooL Numerous organizations exist in American 
communities. Learning how to work in the F.IfjL or N.HA. 
Avill prepare girls for worldng later in adult organizations, 
thus applying the principle that we leam best in the 
of situation in which that learning will later be used. 

As club members and oGBccrs, girb may develop initiative, 
poise, social abilities, sense of responsibility, and leadership. 
They gain a feeling of belonging to an important group. 
Tlieir interests arc broadened. They experience team work 
and develop characteristics which are needed in a demo- 
cratic society. They become conscious of and proud of their 
status as builders of homes in America. 

Many teachers have reported that on active club ^ves 
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and N.H.A. give ideal opportunities for tliis. However, if 
these opportunities are to be utilized, you utU guide the 
club as described previously: use co-operative planning; give 
support, advice, and help when needed; but so guide the 
girls that they tliemselves carry all of the responsibilities for 
club activities. 

Time, thought, and energy on your part can be saved by 
planning so lliat club activities and your regular teaching 
program are correlated, hfeeting parents through club ac- 
tivities may save some home visits. You think of both to- 
gether and that saves thought in planning. You will be 
working with one whole program instead of working with 
two separate ones. 


COUNSELING 

Home-economics teachers share with otlier teachers both 
die responsibility and the opportunity for counseling pupils, 
who come to Uicm with problems little and big. If you are 
known as a friendly person, pupib not in your classes as 
well as diose who arc will come with many kinds of ques- 
tions. Perhaps a boy will drop into your class room to ask 
you what kind of corsage to buy for the girl he is taking to 
the senior prom. Or a girl may stop after class to ask if she 
can talk to you about a problem she is having witli her boy- 
friend. The question asked by the boy is easy to deal with, 
but diat of the girl may call for good use of counseling 
techniques. 

If there is a member of the scliool staff who is trained to 
deal witli personal problems, you can refer some pupils and 
some problems to diis counselor. But .whether there is a 
counselor or none, you will still have some counseling to do. 
Situations arise in every teadiers class room in whidi she 
herself must do some counseling. H you find a girl in your 
class weeping, you have to meet the situation immediately 
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Active clubs do many thin^— otlier than the regular pro- 
-ams— which create and T naintain interest, frequently at a 
high pitch. They write for the local newspapers, write letters 
for the state newsletter or the state supervisor, or correspond 
with girls in distant states or in a foreign country. They give 
plays in assembly or elsewhere, compose songs, give pag- 
eants, give style shows, or earn money to buy luxiuries for 
the club rooms or the horoemaldng department. Tliey have 
mother-daughter teas or suppers, fatlier-dau^ter dinners, 
liikes, costume parties, or parties for children. They may 
make garments for needy diildren, decorate tlie girls’ rest 
room, act as first-aid nurses for the school, make and dress 
dolls for the community Christmas tree, or perform other 
social service activities. Any of these may be a means for 
developing personality and Aerefore may be of value in your 
homemaking program. 

Integration of F.I1.A. and and the total homemak- 

log program. The total homemaking program aims to help 
all people in the community live better in. the homes they 
have. F.H.A. and N.H.A. contribute to that total program. 
The activities of the organiTations also contribute to the 
high-school part of that program. Class work, club activities, 
and home experiences should supplement and complement 
each other. Home experiences form part of the activities 
usually suggested for caming tiic Degrees of Achievement 
of the associations. They therefore contribute to the associa- 
tions, and tlie associations in turn stimulate home projects. 

If club activities and class activities are both planned with 
integration in mind, they can be correlated. For instance, in 
one school improvement of manners and ability to be at ease 
on social occasions were accepted as goals for the year. Club 
and class activities, and home experiences were planned 
accordingly. 

One of the goals in homemaking education is to develop 
independence, self-confidence, and leadership in girls. F.lf.A. 
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velopmcnt as they grow up, manners to use on some social 
occasion, friction among dominates, and troubles of all hinds 
with their friends or family. 

Problems referred by others. Other persons than your 
pupils may bring you problems of the types indicated above 
which will call for some counseling on your part. A mother 
may tell you of diiBcullies she is having wth a son or 
dauglitcr in your class and ask for your help. Other teachers 
or the school administrator may bring you problems they 
arc having with pupils In your class that they believe you 
can help solve. Other pupils may ask you to adviso a boy or 
girl about such things as personal grooming or manners. All 
kinds of problems, therefore, come to the homcmaking 
teacher from a variety of sources. 

\V1icn do you counsel? ^Vheo will you do this counseling? 
Sometimes in the hall, when a pupil stops to talk for a few 
moments, you will counsel on some small problem. Between 
classes, pupils may stop at your desk, perhaps to consult 
you about some social problem. While on a Held trip, visiting 
a home, or chaperoning a party that the Future Homemakers 
are giving for the Future Farmers, you may find you are 
being called on for advice. 

If the problem, however, is a rather large one, and espe* 
cially if it involves emotions tliat tire pupil needs time to 
strai^ten out, y’ou mil wont to arrange for a conference 
when you will not be interrupted. Timo for conferences is 
extremely important for adeejuate counseling of this type. 
If cacli pupil with a problem knou's that you are saving a 
definite time when he can talk to you in confidence, without 
interruption, ho is moiu likely to share his timughts and feel* 
in^ with you. If you do not atiange for such lime you may 
not get to the real problems the pupil is facing. Neither can 
you help him to analj’zc and work Uurough the problem to 
a suitable solution unless you. take time for one or mwe 
conferences. 
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Viith the best counseling tactics you can command. You %\’iU 
need to help lier gain control of herself at the moment Later, 
if the cause proves to be a family problem like a conflict slic 
has had with her step-raothcr at breakfast time, you may 
want to refer her to a counselor or help her yourself to 
improve her relationships with her stcp-moUicr. 

Counseling, althougli part of your total responsibility. Is 
usually an extra-class responsibility for wliich no time is set 
aside on your schedule. It may be xmrecognized as part of 
your leaching load. Nevertheless, if j ou carry this responsi- 
bility with good jud^ent and wisdom, it may be Uic means 
whereby you make one of your best coDtribuUons to pupil 
development 

Types of problems calling for counseling. At least three 
types of problems of pupils are brought to the homcmaking 
teacher. One type is educational problems. These may bo 
about courses to take next year* how to Improve poor grades, 
how to overcome difliculties in dasm'ork, how to make up 
work that has been missed, what college to attend after 
graduation, or a multitude of other questions. You will not 
find these vciy difficult to deal with. 

A second tjpe of problem is related to vocational inter- 
ests. These may vary from wanting advice about W’ork a ^rl 
mi^t do to earn some extra money, to what kind of occupa- 
tion to go into after high sdiool, what kind of training is 
called for in an occupation, or bow to select a college. Some 
of these questions may be answered during “Career days” 
or "Vocational Conferences” which many high schools are 
now holding. But you may need to know how to direct the 
student to find information about various occupations, the 
training required, the opportunities for employment, the 
returns they may expect, and so on. 

The third type of problem is the personal or personal- 
social problems of the pupils, such as problems about their 
health or appearance, their feelings about Uieir physical de- 
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say, “You really feci )’Our mother is selfish in her request 
U)at )*ou don’t go with Uicso otlier girls?” Jano is very lh(ely 
to begin to tell more and end up by deciding she did not 
really mean tliat her mother was selfish, an<J iJiat mother 
really lias some reason to fed Jane shouldn’t go with tlie 
oUicr girls. 

In all cases of personal problems it is important Uiat you 
respect each girl or boy and Jiave faith hi his right and 
abdily to direct his oivn life, if given the suitable environ- 
ment in wliicli lie can make Jiis own decisions. You must give 
a girl or boy time and freedom to wxirk tlirough the problem, 
to c.xprcss all Ills Uioughts and fccliiigs. You vval} need to be 
consistent in resisting Uic temptation to express yoiu* diag- 
nosis of Uio problem and offer alleniative solutions. If wo 
were to cat Uic meals of our students they would not grow 
physically. If wo mako their decisions and solve tlielr prob- 
lems for Uicm, Uicy cannot grow in personality. Conse- 
quently, Uic teacher who is serving as a counselor should 
free UiQ pupil to Uiink for himself. 

Probably at this point you arc saying to )'ourself, how do 
you keep from offering soluUons when Uio pupil says Uiings 
like Uits, “My broUicr and I just fight all tiie time. I know 
wo shouldn’t. Please tell me what to do to slop it," or 'The 
other ^ils in the class don’t like me. What can I do to get 
Uicm to?" Tlicre arc several tj-pcs of answers you can use. 
You caii say, “I don’t believe I know enough about Uio 
situation to give you a really good answer. Suppose we talk 
about it furtlicr and see if we can find an answer togeUier." 
Or you can say, "I nu^t tell you to do Uiis or Uiat but I 
imagine you wouldn’t be happy about my answers. Suppose 
you tell me some of the reasons j-ou Uiink the problem exists 
and see if wo can work it out logeUier." Or you might say, 
"You tliink Uio oUicr girls don’t Jiko you and you want them 
to. Could wo talk it over a litUe more and see If we can dis- 
cover what is back of your feeling?" In this way you sliow 
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In schools that are approved for vocational homemaking 
the teacher is expected to have time for conferences about 
home experiences. Conference periods are also valuable and, 
in fact, are essential for helping pupils with these other 
problems mentioned above. 

How to conduct a counseling conference. How can you 
conduct a conference about a personal problem of a pupil? 
The pupil needs to solve his own problem, not have you tell 
him what to do. He can solve it ^mself oaly if he is given 
the right environment for thinking it through. Time and 
opportunity to talk are therefore important Also, he must 
have confidence that you are interested, that you ‘will listen, 
that you will understand, that you will not condemn, that 
you will not tell others what is said. 

You cannot solve a personal problem for someone else 
even if you say "do this” or “do that,” for you do not know 
fill the facts and feelings involved as the person himself does. 
You can only help him by listening courteously and care> 
fully, as one who understands but does not judge, so that 
he can find his own solution. Your main job is to help your 
pupils feel free to talk out their problems and become more 
independent, responsible, and mature as they arrive at their 
own solutions. It is only by refraining from trying to force a 
change of attitude or belief upon another person that we 
actually leave him free to change his attitude or belief rather 
than defend it. So your task during the personal conference 
is to listen carefully, to accept respectfuUy. 

For example, suppose Jane says to you in a conference, 
“My mother won't let me go with the girls I want to. I think 
she is just snobbish and selfish.” If you reply, “\Vhy, Jane, 
you are loo nice a girl to say things like that about your 
mother,” you pass judgment on Jane. If you will restate her 
feeling she wiU go farther and begin to think through the 
real problem. To rcfiect her feeling you might very calmly 
and respectfully, without any sign of shock on your part. 
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A record such as t]ie one below may be usefuL 


Co^frzn£^'CB Hecord 


Nome 

Date 

Subject of confcreoco 

Phone 

Future 

Sept. 25 

T!unl:s sbo shoutd stop school to 
ueik, Mother divorced, \%-or1a 
as dressmaker, needs to tliink 
this over. 

\WII come for confer- 
ence Oct. 2 at Srd pe- 
riod. 

Oct 2 

Has found part-time job at ten- 
cent store on Saturda)*s. Thinks 
she can stay (a school and seems 
to want to. Mother wants her to. 
H thinking her problem over 
well 

Ukes job at ten-cent store but 
thinks other girls not friendly 
because mother divorced. Neetb 
to taH: this out 

Ho conference until 
Oct 16. 

Oct. 36 

Conference Oct 23. 


Exnmrrs 

Exhibits are not entirely extra-classroom activities. Well 
managed, tliey may bo a valuable part of the regular class 
work. 

Sometimes small exhibits arc arranged in the classroom, 
in the balls of tbe scliool, or even in tho auditorium. At other 
times they may bo displayed outside of the school in store 
Nvindows or in other public places. Occasionally a home- 
making exhibit will be part of an aU-scIiool exhibit, perhaps 
at a community “hack-to-school night” Again, a school may 
he contributing to a community cj^bit or fair. 

Same teachers have a custom of airangiug a small exhibit 
of current projects and activities two or three times a year 
at tlio lime of a meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association; 
otliers plan a big exhibit of all the work near the end of tlie 
year. Still others use some type of exhibit for assembly pro- 
grams. Several small eslubits diirhig the year give a recur- 
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respect for the pupils problem, you accept the problem as 
the pupil states it, and you give her the opportunity to think 
it out. 

With some lands of problems the pupil needs information 
and you need to show him how he can find it. This is par- 
ticularly true of problems of vocational choices. In these 
cases, you may need to have bulletins or books to sliare 
with him and suggest reading he can do before coming back 
for further help. You may send him to some person in the 
school or community or to the hbrary to find the needed 
information. If he returns, you can then raise questions to 
see if he found the facts he needed and if he is interpreting 
them accurately. Then you can listen carefully and raise 
questions to lead him to think further about his proposed 
solution, but withhold direct advice about what he should 
do. You will help him get the facts he needs. You will help 
him examine all relevant facts, but you will not take away 
his right to learn to make his own decisions and to assume 
responsibility for his own life. 

Some problems brought to you by pupils may be too large 
and too serious for you to counsel appropriately. When this 
seems to be the case you should try to locate some suitable 
professional counselor and direct the pupil to him. You will 
not want to assume that you can cope adequately with all 
kinds of problems. 

Conference records. You may or may not want to record 
some notes about the conferences hold when counseling 
pupils. If you find you have many such conferences you may 
want to jot down a few notes to help you recall each^ pupils 
problem. If you have a series of corderenccs with a pupil 
you may want a record of the point where you were at iJio 
end of the previous conference. Such records should ba 
statements of facts, not judpuenls about pupils. You should 
be very cautious about what you write down so there will 
be no danger of violating the pupil s confidence in you. 
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invitations that may seem desirable, always acting under 
the guidance but not under the domination of tlie teacher. 
Herein lies the educational value for tlie class itself. Much 
of the value of an exhibit is lost if the teacher does the plan- 
ning and all the directing. Perhaps the display itself is better 
but the class has lost an opportunity to grow in managerial 
ability. 

The story of the way one teacher made a community fair 
exliibit have real educational value may offer you a sugges- 
tion. Tliis young teacher found at the beginning of the school 
year that her department was expected to help promote the 
annual community fair, and that the classes would also be 
expected to enter articles such as canned goods, baked 
goods, and quilts, in various exhibits. She and the class 
planned together what they might do and what they mig^t 
enter. Tlicy decided that they could enter some canned food 
and also sell baked articles to raise money for their home- 
making club. Tliey studied canning as tlrey carmed for the 
exhibit and baking as they baked for the exhibit The teacher 
made the exhibit a means to an end by using it as a class 
project and by using pupil-teacber planning and doing. 

Characteristics of go(^ cdiibits. A good exhibit tells its 
own story. It should have a dominant theme rather than 
many small ideas. It should be attractive, of course; so pleas- 
ing, beautiful, and arresting that it compels people to study 
it All items need to be labeled attractiv’cly. The entire 
grouping should be simple, artutically omingcd, and com- 
plete. 

It is extremely dlfBcult to plan exhibits that do not over- 
emphasize the productive phases of homeaiaJang. Foods and 
cloUiing are concrete, but human relationsliips are intangi- 
ble; Uiercfore c.xhibits of foods and clothing are easy to pl^, 
those representing relationships are difQcidt Perhaps plays 
and skits are best for this. Here are a few suggestions whidi 
may be efahorated into exbibits of diilerent types. 
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ring stimulation that \rill have an effect not to be achieved 
wth one large affair. The amount of labor in either case is 
probably about the same, so it is just a matter of deciding 
about the plan you want to follow. Semi-permanent exliibits 
in show cases in classrooms or halls Iiave their value, but an 
exhibit that lasts from September to January loses its effec- 
tiveness. 

When exhibits are arranged in store windows, tlie man- 
ager of the store ^ves his isplay space out of courtesy and 
interest in the school Such a display is good publicity for 
the school, for many people who will not visit the school 
will pause to study the window, especially if the name of 
the maker is attached to each product shown. This is a par- 
ticularly good idea for a small town where nearly everyone 
knows everyone else. 

Making exliibits of educational value. An exhibit may be 
simply an opportunity for your class to “show off” its work 
to Hends and the community as an expiesston of pride in 
achievement On the other hand, it may be an agency 
throu^ which girls develop initiative, creativeness, respon- 
sibility, poise, ability to meet people, and so on. 

A good exhibit of their work increase the interest of 
girls in the homemaking classes, since displaying evidence 
of ones achievement for others to see is to most people a 
stimulating i^surd. Much more can be achieved, however, 
if the exhibit is guided as an educative experience for the 
class. The class can well decide what shall be the purpose 
of the exhibit, its theme, its content, and arrangement; the 
class can plan the display, can make or arrange the items, 
can interpret it to the viewers. It is quite possible for a class 
to assume the responsibility for an entire exhibit, making all 
the plans, arranging the articles, airan^g the distribution 
of responsibilities, acting as hostesses whenever possible, 
taking borrowed articles to the exhibit and returning them. 
They may do all the promotional work and issue any special 
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invitations that may seem desirable, always acting under 
the guidance but not under tlie domination of Urn teacher. 
Herein lies tlie educational value for tlie class itself. Much 
of the value of an exhibit is lost if the teacher docs the plan- 
ning and all the directing. Perhaps the display itself is better 
but the class has lost an opportunity to grow in managerial 
ability. 

The story of the way one teacher made a community fair 
exhibit have real educational value may offer you a sugges- 
tion. This young teacher foimd at llie begimiing of the school 
year that her department was c.Tpected to help promote the 
annual community fair, and that the classes would also be 
expected to enter articles such as canned goods, baked 
goods, and quilts, in various exhibits. She and the class 
planned togetlier what they might do and what tliey mi^t 
enter. They decided that they could enter some canned food 
and also sell baked articles to raise money for their home* 
making club. Tlicy studied canning as they canned for the 
exltibitand bakingos they baked /or tlie cxliibit. The teacher 
made die exJUbit a means to an end by using it as a class 
project and by using pupii-teaclicr planning and doing. 

Characteristics of good exhibits. A good exhibit tells its 
own story. It should have a dominant theme ratlier than 
many small ideas. It should be attractive, of course; so pleas- 
ing, beautiful, and arresting that it compels people to study 
it. All items need to be labeled attractively. The entire 
grouping should be simple, artistically arranged, and com- 
plete. 

It is extremely diOicuIt to plan exhibits that do not over- 
emphasize tlie productive ph^cs of homemaking. Foods and 
cloUiing arc concrete, but human relationships ore intangi- 
ble; therefore exliibits of foods and clothing are easy to plan, 
those representing rclationsliips are dilBcult. Perhaps plays 
and skits are best for this. Here are n few suggestions which 
may be elaborated into exhibits of different types. 
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ring stimulation that will have an effect not to be achieved 
with one large affair. The amount of labor in either case is 
probably about the same, so it is just a matter of deciding 
about the plan you want to follow. Semi-permanent exhibits 
in show cases in classrooms or halls have tlieir value, but an 
exhibit that lasts from September to January loses its effec- 
tiveness. 

“When e;diibits are arranged in store windows, dae man- 
ager of the store gives his ^play space out of courtesy and 
interest in the schooL Such a display is good publicity for 
the school, for many people who will not visit the school 
will pause to study tlie window, especially if the name of 
the maher Is attached to each product shown. This is a par- 
ticularly good idea for a small tosvn where nearly everyone 
knows everyone else. 

Making c.xhibits of educational value. An exhibit may be 
simply an opportunity for your to "show olT’ its work 
to friends and the community as an expression of pride in 
achievement. On the other hand, it may be an agency 
through which girls develop initiative, crealiveness, respon- 
sibility, poise, ability to meet people, and so on. 

A good exhibit of their work will increase the interest of 
gills in the homemaking classes, since displaying evidence 
of ones achievement for others to see is to most people a 
stimulating reward. Much more can be achieved, however, 
if the exhibit is guided as an educative experience for the 
class. The class can well decide what shall be the purpose 
of the exhibit, its theme, its content, and arrangement; the 
class can plan the display, can make or arrange the items, 
can interpret it to the viewers. It is quite possible for a class 
to assume the responsibility for an entire exhibit, making all 
the plans, arranging the articles, arranging the distribution 
of responsibilities, acting as hostesses whenever possible, 
taking borrowed articles to the exhibit and returning them. 
They may do all Uie promotional work and issue any special 
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work is being done. It is also publicity, but even wider pub- 
licity will bo given if a report is published in the school 
paper. A display in a local store window of children’s toys 
made by tlie pupils is a form of publicity wliich may have 
promotional value as well When, in a conference wiA your 
superintendent, you esplain lire goals toward which you are 
working and present a plan for rcacliing more girls through 
increased enrollment, or for furtlicr improvement in your 
comscs, you are doing promotioiul work. 

'Hie homcmaking teacher is frequently content with the 
consciousness of having done a good fob. She may shrink 
from being before tlic public viesv and bo willing to hide 
}>er h’glit under a bushel- it is not suIUdcnt for you to know 
tliat )-ou have done a good fob: the community should also 
know it Homcmaking tcachcn need to become conscious 
of Uio value of promotion and publicity. 

Good publicity may be secured by means of talks you or 
your pupils may give to s*ariou5 groups such as women's 
clubs or men’s serv ice clubs. Publicity can also be obtained 
by means of well-written newspaper articles, by co-operation 
in community projects, by well-planned and well-placed ex- 
hibits, by good assembly programs, and by radio or tele- 
vision programs gjvcn by your pupils. 

Perhaps a fevv words about newspaper articles will be 
valuable here. Hcznembcr tfiat a newspaper article is not 
like a report or paper in a college class. 'Hie first sentence 
or paragraph should give Uio bey idea, catch the reader’s 
attention and interest You can give details later. Write in 
Uio third person. Use simple wor^ and short sentences. Give 
pupils’ or peoples’ names correctly, if they are used in the 
story. 

Girls like to see Uicir names m print, or their activities 
written about, and because of this, publicity may become a 
class activity. One girl can pest on the school bulletin board 
all articles which appear about the class. The stimulating _ 
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Producticn 

Homemade equipment for care of the sick at home 
Style sho\vs of dothes mads by the dass 

A complete wardrobe for the high-$chooI girh most of die articles 
made in dass 

A table set attractively lor a simple home meal 
A display of low-cost meals 

Well-paued and planned sdiool lunches contrasted with a poor 
lunch 
Selection 

A complete wardrobe for a girl, planned within a cost limit 
Style mow of attractive clothes for a hfgh-school girl, selected 
from those oifered for sale locally 
Shoes displayed to show relation to posture 
Magaaanes cnosen for a whole family's needs 
Good and poor buys in clothes, or home equipment 
Toys and books suitable for children of different ages 
Adstloruhips 

An animated exhibit of a family xTOildng together on a bobby 
Arrangement of living room furniture so all of the family can see 
the tdevisioa screen, yet carry on their respective activities 
A back yard attanged for recreatioo of the entire family 

INTERPRETING THE HOMEMAKING PROGRAM 
THROUGH PROMOTION AND PUBLICITY 
Promotioa and publicity to the bomemaking teacher mean 
letting people know wbat is being done in bet depaitment. 
A good teacher of homcmaking uses both. They are aids 
to the growth of her work, since they familiarize the com- 
munity and the school with the opportunities offered in the 
department. They should increase interest in home eco- 
nomics and may also dispel false impressions of the work 
offered. When a teacher encourages her girls to invite their 
mothers in for tea or for a meeting of the bomemaking club, 
she is both promoting the work and making it known. When 
a report of this tea is given to the newspapers, publicity is 
being gained. When tlie ^Is of the eighth grade are invited 
in to see an exhibit of the work done in the homemaking 
classes of the senior high s^ool, a good piece of promotional 
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preparation, serving, and cleaning, while you will plan the 
menus, do the buying, keep the accounts, and oversee tlie 
preparation and serving. Some of your sdiool-lunch prob- 
lems, however, may be used for class problems in manage- 
ment, health, art, or social relationships. During the study 
of meal-planning your dass may plan menus for tlie school 
lunch or select meals from the cafeteria menu; or— if the 
lunch room is used by the grade children also—the girls may 
help small children select their food. A class may prepare 
some of the dishes needed, thus allowing for practice in the 
use of large quantities and at the same time setting a stand- 
ard of salable food for dishes prepared. At anotlier time a 
class may use the food which is prepared in the cafeteria for 
serving lunches for themselves or guests, using home table 
service, and thus gaining poise and assurance in table service 
without using time for food preparation. A class may ob- 
serve tlie beliavior of pupils in Use lunch room and discuss 
that behavior when studying social relationships. Or a class 
may undertake the promotion of nutritious lunches for ele- 
mentary school chili'cn. You will be able to see many other 
ways to enrich and vitalize your teaching by using school 
lunch problems. 

In veiy small high schools where the teacher and class 
prepare the lunch there are two possible situations— one 
where an entire lundi is served and the other where only a 
supplementary lunch, consistiDg of one hot dish, is prepared. 
In the first instance, your foods classes may be expected to 
prepare and serve the entiro lunch throughout the year, 
thus making the home-economics class a service group for 
the school hluch may be gained by the members of such a 
group, for they prepare food hi larger amounts tJian is 
usual; plan menus for lunches which must always be inex- 
pensive; buy food; manage food service; and learn to keep 
simple accounts. All of these are wortli while, but there is a 
limit to the kinds of food which can be prepared and ser\'ed, 
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influence of printed articles is illustrated by tlie experience 
of a certain teacher wlio, in svtiting a short article for tlie 
stale newsletter, had reported a project giving the names of 
several of the girls. \Vlien the newsletter reached her, she 
posted it on tlic bulletin board with this particular article 
blue-penciled. The girls in U»e class crowded around the 
board to read it and were flattered and pleased. Afterward 
she noted an improved attitude in tire girls. 

With all this discussion of publicity, however, tlicre should 
be a note of warning. Too mucli publicity on banquets, so- 
cial activities, club meetings, and not enough on dassroom 
projects, pupil development, and practical home work may 
leave the public with the impression that homemaking 
school work is largely extra-curricular and perhaps dispensa- 
ble. Also, if more publicity is given to tlie home-economics 
work than to other school work, jealousy and friction be- 
tween teachers may result Out certainly enougli should be 
done to interpret homemaking education to the community 
and to secure the whole-hearted backing of the patrons of 
the schooL For furtlier suggestions about writing, news 
stories, radio programs, and talks, see the authors’ i/ome- 
making Education for Adults.* 

SCHOOL LUNCH 

Tlie duty of supervising the school lunch may fall upon 
the home-economics teacher. In larger schools she may su- 
pervise, in smaller ones she may also guide the preparation. 
In either situation, if these duties faU to your lot you will 
need to answer the question; “How this lunch be organ- 
ized so that its management can be made of educational 
value?” 

If you only supervise, you will have paid help for the 

■ Maude Wilhamson end Maijr S. Lyle, Homemoling Education for 
Aclidtt (New Appletoa-Centuiy-Oofts, Inc., 1945). 
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4. Make a plan for an exhibit of class \vork In nutrition or child 
development to be shotvn in a store window. Plan the exhibit not only 
to show what one of your classes may have done, but also to teach an 
idea that homemakers who view the eoihibit might leam and find useful 

5. Write a news story such as you might send to paper to help 
interpret to your community your h(Hne>visiting plans. 

6. Flan ways to utilize the school lunch as a learning experience 
for homemaking classes wliich are studying social customs, or meal 
planning, or chud development. 

7. Suppose U^t the s^ool in whi^ you are teaching is planning a 
Back-to^chool Night when parents are to be invited to see the work 
whicli tlieir children are doing. You are responsible for interpreting 
the homemaking program to these parents. Flan what might be done 
and bow you might organize your dosses so that the girls will take oil 
of the responsibility for which they are capable. 
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and certainly there is a limit to whatever ability is gained 
through cleaning up after the lunches are eaten. Beyond 
this l^it, the members of the class become so many unpaid 
servants and are being exploited for tlie benefit of the rest 
of the school Tlicrefore, let this principle bo your guide to 
the school-lunch problem— the sdool lunch may be man- 
aged and prepared by the homc-cconomlcs class as long as 
it can be made of educational value to that class, and no 
longer. A few weeks of food preparation utU suffice for all 
that can be gained in cooking; a few days for dishwashing 
and cleaning; but the class can continue to gain educational 
value from the management and promotion of the lunch for 
several months. 

A supplementary lunch where one hot dish is served daily 
may be used as a class project in a similar way, although the 
problems involved will be of less difficulty. The prcpaiation 
of the one hot dish may be carried on throughout Uie year, 
each in turn assuming the responsibility for it The plan- 
ning and accounting will, of course, involve fewer problems 
than for a complete lunch; but management, buying, ac- 
counting, and promotion problems drat may be involved can 
be used as real projects to develop managerial ability in the 
members of the class and will be of educational value to 
them. 


PROBLEMS 

1. Study the standards girls must meet to earn degrees of achieve- 
ment in F.tLA. or N.ILA. Then decide under what circumstances you 
would want to encourage girls in ninth and tenth grades to work for 
these degrees. 

2. Collect illustrations or suggestions for club yearbooks which will 
sti mu la te ^rls toward oreaUve plannin g for yearbooks for their own 
club. 

3. Mal^ a list of references you will want to have cm file for girls 
and their parents to read if th^ are trying to decide on a suitable voca- 
tion for a girl to prepare for. You may wish to limit your file to voca- 
tions in borne economics, if you tfunl? the school or public library will 
have more general vccationu gu^ance r^erenccs. 



~ CHAPTER XVII ~ 


Adult Education in Homemaking and die 
High-School Teacher 


Three developments in homcmaking education make it 
essential tliat beginning teachers have some understanding 
of adult education. Tlie first is a growing emphasis upon 
providing a program of homcmaking education to serve all 
the people iu a community, a total program of homcmaking 
education. Sudi a program includes education foe young 
and older adults, as well as bigh'Scliool classes for boys and 
girls and Future or New Homemakers of America. As a be* 
ginning teaclicr you may have an opportunity for leadership 
in tills type of program. 

Tlie second development is tho increased number of com- 
munities in which Uie homcmaking tcaclier is employed for 
ten, eleven, or twelve months. In tlu’s period beyond the 
scliool year, often called sununer employment or extended 
employment, teachers liave Umo to supervise home projects, 
take part in community activities, and offer classes or other 
educational opportunities in homcmaking for adults. In 
many states teachers have found tills summer employment 
period an especially good time to offer adult classes. 

A third development is the increasing interest among 
adults in continuing their education in home and family life. 
This spreading interest has resulted in a larger number of 
high-school teachers offering dass^ for adults.' Particularly 
335 
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adult classes as contrasted with high-school groups are due 
to school organization. Hi^-school pupils, having once 
registered for a course, remain because they must, whether 
or not they are interested, while adults come to class only 
because of their interest or feeling of satisfaction in what 
they are learning. If you do not interest your Jugh-school 
class today you may perhaps do so tomorrow. To high-school 
pupils you are usually a person of authority, more or less 
traditionally entitled to respect; to adults you will seem 
more nearly an equal whose judgment is respected, but who 
is without authority over them. To liigh-scliool pupils study 
is the main job, the activity to which most of the day is de- 
voted; to the adult, homcmalaog or some other activity is 
the main job, and study is secondary. 

The hi^ school can outline a course and say to the pupils 
that once they have enrolled, they must talco the entire 
course; but the adult course must meet tlm immediate needs 
of adults if it is to continue, and little "cold storage” informa- 
tion can be successfully taught. Active co-operation of high- 
school students in planning their ovsti activities and franbiess 
in saying what they want and don't want, like and don’t like, 
is rather easily gained. Adults oa the other hand are more 
self-conscious, less ready to expose their own ideas to possi- 
ble questioning by the group. Co-operative pkmnin^ there- 
fore, is sometimes diilicult witli adult groups and requires 
special techniques on the part of the adult-class teacher. All 
of these differences require careful consideration when you 
plan for adult classes and also when you work willi adults in 
inSonnal ways. 

Adult classes and tlio higli-school teacher, Homcmaking 
teadiers who have taught adult classes agree that many ad- 
vantages come to them, and to their day-school programs as 
well, from having such classes. Among these advantages are 
the foliowingz 
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is this true in sdiools receiving reimbursement from Federal 
vocational education funds. Many teachers employed in a 
town or small city which offers a vocational program may 
look forward to carrying some responsibility for one or more 
adult classes during the year and perhaps some informal 
adult education in addition to their liigh-school program. 

For these reasons the young woman who is going to teach 
homemakmg today needs to study adult as well as ado- 
lescent and pre-adolescent learners. She also needs to know 
some of the ways by which she may give leadership to the 
continuing education of adult homemakers. 

Since much material is available from other sources to help 
teachers guide their adult classes, only a limited discussion 
is presented here to help the high-school teacher imderstand 
her relationships to adult education. Detailed discussions of 
how to conduct such work be found elsewhere.* 
Differences betNveen adult and bigh-sebool teaching. 
When you work \vith adults you will find that certain psy* 
cholog^cal and educational differences between adults and 
high-school pupils call for a different approach and for adap- 
tations in your methods of teaching. Adults are as a whole 
more mahire; they are more interested in their families, are 
more stable in their interests, and are not as easily influ- 
^ high-school pupils. They carry heavier responsi- 
bilities than most adolescents and, as a group, usually pre- 
sent a much wider range of educational experience; there- 
^e, they have different ideas about educational values. 
Their interests in learning relate for the most part to the 
Mi^action of their own immediate needs as they see them. 

ey are not as wdling to prepare for some more remote 
future. 

Certain other differences you will encounter in teaching 


W>l!iain»a Maiy S. Lyle. I!omemoli„g Educetkm for 

iWua*{NewYak,AppIrtOD.Ceiituiy^>ofuOOTpaiy. 
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the homemakers by brining these needs before the superin- 
tendent, and to assist in arranging classes. 

TYPES OF ADULT HOME^tAKING PROGILVMS 

Adult’education in homemaking, having no traditions to 
preserve, has developed in each locality according to the 
vision and beliefs of its leaders and the possibilities in the 
situation. In some communities tlie public scliools provide 
the only program of adult homemaking education available, 
using the local higli-scltool home-economics teachers as the 
staff. In others, the school sponsors and guides the program, 
but competent persons in the community co-operate to pro- 
vide a varied but co-ordinated program of adult education 
in homo living. In some cases out-of-school youth programs 
are also considered a part of the adult-education program. 
In some communities no organized group work is done only 
informal education. Examples of these different types of 
programs will be given. 

Program of classes offered by the high-school teacher. In 
many small communities, especially in the states of the 
Middle West and South with large rural populations, tlie 
higb-school homemakmg teacher is the only trained leader 
for family-life education in the community, with the possible 
exception of the county home demonstratiou agent of (be 
Agricultural Extension Service. For this reason she may be 
expected to teach an adult class. In a large town also the 
homemaking teacher may he asked to offer some form of 
homemakiug education for adults. Probably one unit of six, 
ten, or twelve lessons, one meeting per week, will be offered 
each year. 

• Problems from every phase of home life arc appropriate 
for consideration in these dasses. but as a rule it seems best 
to confine the study during a single series of lessons to one 
phase of homcmaking. The range of possibilities for interest- 
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1. The adult class helps the teacher to know the women, 
sometimes tlie men also, and to leam home conditions in the 
community. 

2. The teacher may improve her day-school coxirses be- 
cause she has become acquainted witli motliers and from 
them has learned the needs of their daughters. • 

3. She may, and often does, actually Team practical ideas 
of management— short cuts to save time and energy. She 
may also enlarge her point of view by contacts with differ- 
ent types of women. 

4. Parents leam what the teacher and the school are doing 
in the field of homemaking and acquire increased under- 
standing of the aims of the whole horoemaking program. 

Although you may not teach adult classes yourself, you 
may be ejected as part of the total school program to aid 
in their promotion; to assist with publicity; to Toan equip- 
ment, reference materials, and supplies; to assist with plans 
for the work; and to co-operate with other agencies that may 
be offering group Instruction. Many supervisors and adminis- 
trators do not eapect the first-year teaclier to conduct an 
adult class, taking the stand that her load is heavy enou^ 
during her period of adjustment to her job and that her day 
school work with its usual load of extra-class activities is all 
she can cany successfully. The experienced teacher may also 
find it unvsise to teach an adult class because of a heavy 
load of other responsibilities or because her health is such 
that the extra effort required would put too great a strain 
upon her. It is foolish to jeopardize either health or quality 
of work by overambition, and you need to consider care- 
fully whetlier or not you should undertake to teach an adult 
class. 

In some small towns you may have to be responsible for 
the supervision of the adult homemaking program, if not 
for the teaching. It is then your duty to study the community 
and its needs, to be a co-ordinator between the school and 
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may teach lau's homemahers should hnow and imdcrstand. 
Smaller communities are sometimes able to develop latlicr 
extensive programs of adult education by maldng use of the 
talents of their citizens. 

Community programs. Many commimitics, both large and 
small, arc developing community^widc prognuns of adult 
education in whi^ home and family life education is only 
one part In some cases the school carries responsibility for 
the entire program. In others Uic school provides some classes 
and co-operates with various or^mlzadons, such os the Red 
Cross, the Home Economics Extension Service, or tlic Parent* 
Teacher Association, which have study groups in some 
phases of family life. In either case the co-operation of tlio 
homcrooldog teacher may bo sought. She may be asked to 
teach a class or lead a study gnmp or to help in making ar* 
rangements for such groups. 

Out-of-$clioo! youth program. Education in home and 
family living for oul-of-scliool >’oung women is offered in a 
few states in part-timo classes; in others Uicsc groups are 
served in tho adult progranr. The conditions for teaching in 
these youth groups arc so much mon; like those in adult ^ 
puups than like Uiosc in hi^-school classes that they arc 
considered here as adult education. 

Except in states where tlicrc is a compulsory part-time 
law wlUch enforces part-time scliool attendance for lliosc 
under sixteen or ciglitccrr years of age, tJio pupib in )tiuth 
groups are voluntarily enrolled and aro held in attendance 
only by interest or satisfaction. 

The out-of-school youth group in a rural community Is ■ 
often organized as a club group willi officers who conduct 
the meetings and committees who plan the activities. Tlicy 
frequently devote one nf^t a week to a study group for 
most of tho school yc.ir. Monthly mccliogs arc held vritfa the 
)-oung farmers* groups for recreation and business. Because 
)ou arc the homcmakuig teacher you may bo cxi>cctcd to 
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ing units or lesson scries that a teacher might offer is very 
wide. A list of titles of units that have been taught Nvill illus- 
trate how varied such classes might be. 

The Famiiy that Flays Together 

Everyday Hospitality 

Foods OQcl Fun for Uio Faouly 

Family Relations 

Meals in the Modem Manner 

Food for Family Health 

Management for Belter Family living 

Time and Energy Saving in llomrm.iwi'ng 

Are You a Gooo Textile Buyer? 

Consumer Buying for the Home 
&falang Our Homes Attractive 
New Life for Home Furnishings 
Homes for Family Living 
Undentanding Children 
The Child in Home and Communi^ 
j^gmniog Sewing 
Fiofessloaalize your Sewing 
Personal Grooming 

Program using local people as teachers. Vfheie the home- 
making teacher has too heavy a load or where the interest 
of adults in studying homemaldDg is such that additional 
teachers arc needed, the use of successful homemakers or 
other local people as group leaders has been very satisfac- 
tory. If homemakers who have had some professional edu- 
cation and perhaps some teadring c^eiience are willing to 
give some time to careful preparation for the task and are 
people who are respected in the community, they are often 
as good or better leaders for adult classes than the high- 
school teacher. Other local per^le who are particularly well 
prepared to give guidance with certain types of Imme prob- 
lems are often very successful as adult-class teachers. For 
example, a nurse may teach first aid and home care of the 
sick; a store manager or buyer may teach a unit on buying 
ready-made garments; a primaty teacher may lead a group 
in the study of child grov^ffi and development; a lawyer 
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preted to tliem. It only requires some planning to tliat par- 
ticular end to make a Back-to-School Night serve this dual 
purpose. 

Teachers frequently do some informal adult education 
during home visits. A motlier and father may gain some new 
ideas from Uieir daugliter’s project, or the conversation dur- 
ing Uie homo visit may bring out ideas new to them that 
they arc willing to accept. Often a motlicr will ask for advice 
on some problem of her own, such as the color to paint die 
kitchen or the material to use for curtains. 

Somewhat more fonnal are the many opportunities which 
homemaking teachers have to talk to various women’s 
groups, or to men’s groups such as service clubs. Radio pro- 
grams that the teacher or her class are now frcqticntly asked 
to broadcast at a local radio station are still other oppor- 
tunities for adult education. Tliese talks, radio programs, 
and oUicr programs Utat hJgh-scbool classes may be asked 
to present are real opportunities to help adults with their 
problems of home life. They need to be planned for that pur- 
pose it tliey are to serve it. 

It is evident from the above that you 'vilJ have many op- 
portunities for adult education even thou^i you do not teach 
adult classes. 

ORGANIZATION AND ^\J>MlNlSTRATION 

Teachers who are called upgn for the first time to take 
part in an adult program always ask a number of questions. 
They wll bo answered here, with die teaclier who may be 
expected to carry much rcsponsibili^ for the program espe- 
cially in mind. 

Wlio is responsible for administering the adult home- 
making program? In a small town the superintendent of 
schools is in charge. In a larger to^vn tliere may he a local 
director for all adult classes, or in a city the supervisor of 
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present the lessons or to guide the groups to prepare and 
present their own lessons. 

If the majority of the ^nup are in their upper teens or 
twenties, their major interest may be in preparation for roar* 
riage. One such group pursued a study of factors which 
make for happiness in marriage, considerations in setting up 
a home of one’s own, costs of maintaining a home, cost of 
having children, and similar topics. Many of these lessons 
were studied by the young men and women together. You 
mi^t find this a very interesting and challenging group to 
work with. 

Informal adult education. Probably there is no home- 
making teacher who does not do some informal adult edu- 
cation. Hus statement does not refer to the efforts which 
she makes to interpret the homemaking program so that the 
people in the community will have a better understanding 
of what she is trying to accomplish, althou^ some adult 
learning may result from this interpretation. The term in- 
formal adult education is used for all those activities carried 
on outside of classes which help adults to do a better job 
in their own home and family life. 

Most informal of all of these activities which result in 
adult learning are the conversations that may take place 
anj'whcre, even over the telephone, during which a home- 
maker receives Information or advice about some home prob- 
lem. If there are scheduled consultations or office hours 
when homemakers are invited to come to the school for con- 
ference, as Is common in some states during summer em- 
ployment periods, an opportunity for adult education is 
being provided. 

If parents are invited to participate in discussions of 
passes, they may receive some new insight into family life. 
Also when parents attend ‘’Back-to-School Nights” they may 
get some new ideas that will be useful in their homemaking, 
at the same time that the school program is being inter- 
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How coil one provide education without having class 
groups? There are many ways in addition to organized, sys- 
tematic class work in whidi yon can make a contribution to 
better homemaking on the part of adults in the community. 
By means of some of them you may reach homemakers who 
would refuse or bo unable to come to the school building. 
One teacher organized a bomejnakers’ club which met in 
the homes of the women. Each woman paid a very small fee 
for club membership. Any woman in town was eligible to 
become a member. Their programs were diversified, but all 
were planned to deal with home problems and were pre- 
pared by the women themselves with help from the home- 
making teacher. Another teacher arranged each year for a 
group of homemakers in her town to take an all-day educa- 
tional tour. Sometimes they >'isiled food manufacturing 
plants, sometimes welfare institutions or museums and art 
galleries. Eacli )’car there a special pxirpose in mind, and 
each year a committee of women helped her arrange for and 
carry out the trip. 

Another teacher held a “Homemaker’s Clinic" during the 
summer and made herself available for consultation at the 
school during certain hours each week. She helped %vith pat- 
terns and sewing problems, with choosing curtains and wall- 
paper, with advice on feeding children, with making soap 
and dyeing bed spreads. All kinds of problems, frequently 
taxing her ingenuity and judgment, were brought to her 
during the summer. Sometimes sho provided bulletins and 
magazine articles as well as advice. Sometimes she followed 
up such conferences with home visits. 

Other ways to provide stimulation to improve homo life, 
such as home visits, leaching exhibits in public pLices, and 
co-operation with clubs in preparing programs and giving of 
radio programs may also be used. 

Which are better, long or short units? Experience h»d^ 
cates that women frequently find it very difficult to attend 
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home economics may be responsible for the adult home- 
making. Often some co-operating organizations work with 
the public schools to promote adult education for home- 
making. 

"Who pays the hill? Money to pay salaries of teachers for 
such classes is supplied in a variety of ways: from the local 
school fimds, from tuition fees, from state and Federal funds. 
Any supplies or equipment may be provided locally. If, how- 
ever, cost of instruction is partially met by aid from 
Federal funds, the classes must meet certain requirements. 
Under the National Vocational Education Acts (discussed 
in Chapter III) the classes must be imder public-school 
supervision; they must be open to any woman sixteen years 
old or older; the instruction offered must be below the col- 
lege level and must contribute to better bomemoking. You 
will have to know the local conditions to answer the ques- 
tion as to who pays the bill 

>Vho determines the size of the adult program? The adult 
program may consist of one dass or many, of one short unit, 
several short units, or a course lasting twelve to fifteen or 
more weeks, the latter sometimes called a night s^iooL 
There seems to be no absolute minimum for the number of 
meetings that shall constitute a unit of instruction, though 
many states require a minim um of six or ten meetings for 
approved classes. Of course, the larger the program, the 
more v’aried may be the units offered at one time. In a small 
community, classes may need to be planned in a general 
way for several years in advance to permit a balanced offer- 
ing since the available teachers and the enrollment may 
make one unit a year all that is advisable. The teadier and 
administrator, witli the possible help of an advisory com- 
mittee composed of adults from the community, must de- 
cide whether one class or several, and whether other kinds 
of activities instead of classes will best ilt the interests and 
needs of the particular situati^ 
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which is convenient for the members of the class and the 
teacher, and at any place, approved by die administration, 
which is properly equipped and convenieiit for the type of 
work a particular group is to undertake. 

How does one decide what courses to offer? The needs 
and interests of the adults in the community, the training 
and experience of the available group leaders, the confi- 
dence of the teacher in her ability, the facilities at hand, 
and to some extent the interests of the admiaistrelors iviU be 
determining factors in choosing what should be offered. If 
you live in a small town, you will no doubt know mucli 
about the first point. If you do not, dio methods suggested 
for studying the needs and interests of your high-school 
students can bo adapted to use in finding Uic interests of the 
adults. If you svisK to conduct an informal survey of inter- 
ests, you Nvill find suggestions for making sudi a survey in 
tlie authors’ book on adult education. 

OBJECTIVES OF ADULT HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 

General objectives. Although every group of adults which 
meets to study some problems of home life will have differ- 
ent objectives from those of every other group, Uicre are 
some broad general objectives whicli a teacher may use as 
guides. These general objectives ^viIl help her to decide 
what mctliods of teacluog to use, what her responsibUilics 
arc in relation to her adult students, and wliat follow-up 
procedures slie might well use. Such a set of objectives re- 
flects the philosophy of the person who states them. Con- 
sequently you w^ need to staid for yourself the objectives 
that you believe arc important rather than adopt those slated 
here. But if you arc a teacher who has not taught adults it 
may help you to see a list of general objectives that have 
been helpful as guides in developing some program. These 
general objectives are: 
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classes regularly over a long period of time, even tliougli 
they meet but once a week. Illness, vacations, and family 
demands interrupt the attendance of U»c busy homemaker, 
and tlic longer Uio milt Uie less Uic likclilioc^ of constant 
attendance. 

The short-unit plan has the advantage of holding attend* 
ance, and also of allowing new women to enroll at intervals 
for particular pieces of the work they want without having 
to t^e a long course, parts of whicli may not meet tlicir 
needs. A short-unit plan also permits a community to offer 
a more varied program, since several units in dilTcrcnt 
phases of homcmaking or a series progressing from simpler 
to more diiEcult phases of one subject may be offered, and 
tlie needs of women of varied experience can thus be met 
For example, to give a varied program community interest 
and staff will permit, tlio offerings in one year might be 
three six-lesson units on Utese three subjects, 'Choosing the 
Family’s Food for Health," “The Well-Dressed Woman,? and 
“Understanding Our Teen-Age Children." To provide a series 
of short units of progressive difEcuIty there may be lessons 
first on: “Making CUIdren’s Clothing," followed by a unit 
of six lessons on “Making House Dresses," Uicn anotlicr unit 
on “Restyling One’s Wardrobe," and finally one on "The 
Tailored Coat" 

The short unit is also advantageous because it can be 
offered at times when liomemakers are not particularly 
bu^. Women are usually busier just as school is starting, 
between Thanksgiving and Cliristmas, near Easter, or when 
spring sewing and gardening are in progress. It is wise to 
avoid these seasons when planning for adult classes. Since 
many teachers are now employed for ten or more months, 
they may find the summer is a very convenient time for a 
short unit 

^Vhen and where may classes meet? The classes may 
meet in the morning, afternoon, or evening, at any hour 
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she can make her group aware of and interested in sources 
of information on styles, new fibers, relationships between 
employers and laborers in the textile industry, relation of 
allergies to certain fibers and dyes, and thus make a con- 
tribub'on to objectives 3 and 4. By cairying tlje discussion oi 
why to make over and when to make over garments into the 
relation of clothing to other values in family living, she can 
stimulate tliem to rethink their beliefs about what is worth 
trying to achieve and what is not of value in their own 
family life, and thus contribute to objectives 4 and 5. If she 
stimulates some to plan and invent new designs and to exer- 
cise their own initiative in the making of the garments, she 
may be able to make a contribution toward objectives 5 
and 6. 

In our country in wliich we value a democratic way of 
living it seems evident that wo will wish to preserve and 
encourage a kind of home life in which the best in our way 
of life is cherished. Concern for the best development of 
individuals, rclhnce upon the ability of individuals to meet 
and solve probluns, belief in the efficacy of working to- 
gctlier to determine both goak and means for accomplish- 
ment of those goak, arc three much prized characteristics 
of our way of living. These can best be preserved and given 
substance in home Ufc and should be recognized in our ob- 
jectives, whetlier those objecti\'cs be for a particular class 
group or a specific lesson. 

Class objectives. Objcctiv'es for a specific lesson series or 
unit should be determined by the adults themselves witii 
some guidance from the teacher who, as an education spe- 
cialist, may ha%'e a broader vision of the ultimate goak. Vou 
will not expect tlie adults to state their objectives in terms 
such as you might use. As you talk willi your group about 
what they wmit to accomplish, yxiu will probably not even 
call them objectives but rather “tilings to accomplish'* or 
“goak to work toward." Tbo “objectives" of one group of 
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1. To help adults clarify what their problems of home 
living are. 

2. To help the adults find ways to solve their problems 
satisfactorily. 

3. To stimulate adults to keep on learning as new knowl- 
edge is uncovered in fields that will help them to meet their 
home problems intelligently (child study, human relations, 
economics, nutrition, textiles, equipment, and others). 

4. To stimulate adults to rethink their beh'efs and re- 
examine their ideas of those things in family life that they 
think ate important for their families. 

5. To stimulate them to find salisf)Tng means of achiev- 
ing for themselves or their children tlie goals they cherish 
most, whether those goals are better relationships or better 
furniture, more fun out of life or more attractive clodies. 

6. To help adults find satisfying outlets for self-expression 
in homemaking activities. 

7. To encourage adults to riling about: 

a. The interdependence of individuals, families and 
communities in today’s world and their share of re- 
sponsibilities for the welfare of others; 
h. 'Hie rich spiritual satisfactions in family life; 
c. The high value to be placed on democratic family 
life and how th^ can aclueve or mnintain it. 

Each of these objectives as stated suggests a wide scope 
of possible activities. Any adult class in homemaking in a 
given community may at any one time be more concerned 
with some objectives than with others, and yet some con- 
tribution to^vard each can be made in almost any class. For 
example, a single class in "Resfyling Clothing” might con- 
tribute to several of the above objectives. The teacher who 
is working toward these general objectives will make a 
major contributioa to objectives 1 and 2 by helping the 
group find ways to make attractive garments out of old ones 
and thus add to dieir real income. By the way she teaches 
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by Uje/r unJividcd attention, tJw requests for Jielp \Wth prob- 
lems not discussed in class, (heir desire to conlimic the unit 
or to study individually. 

If, when a unit is Hnished, you can answer the following 
questions in tlic affirmative, you may feel tliat it was suc- 
cessful: 

1. Did llto comincnls of tho mcmberi indicate that they obtained 
what they wanted from tike class? 

2. Have the conuneots of outsldcn Inciicated tikat the elass was 
useful? 

3. Did like okcmbcn conllnuo to come? 

4. Did liio members bring some new rccniiis as like class pro* 
gressed? 

5. Did tho mcmlkcrs really use at home tho mate/lal discussed in 
class? 

0. lias there been any desirable clkonge io attitude as a result of 
this class? 

7. Did the class serve an educatloiu) purpose rather tbtkn just 
furnish entertainment? 

8. Did (Jie group express a desire for further wtuk etlher in tills or 
other subjects? 

0. Wtfio liie goals selected for tbs unit accomplislied? 

PnOBLEMS 

1. A certain teacher entered a small town in which no class In 
homcroaUng for women had ever been held. Plan tho steps she would 
take in order to organize a class wlilch could receive state and Federal 
subsidy under ll>e Vocational Education Acts. 

2. A supcrintcDdcnl suggested to a certain tcaclicr that a number 
of women in the loskti svo^ be interested In a class in clotliing, and 
tliat it might bo well for licr to organize and teach such a class. She 
sold that riko svould think It over. She was teaching tiireo runety-mloute 
classes a day, with one esira-efass activity. She was well and strong, 
yet she hesitated to undertake the new work. Under what conditions 
should she attempt it? 

3. List a number of evidences, from )’our own observation, that 
adults can learn. 

4. Make a study of the interests and sources of information on 
homemaking of several homemakers ymu know. Suggest kinds of units 
of study in whicli th» miglit be interested. 

5. Make a nUn tor dsscoveeme the interests and needs of the ■ 
adults in a rural community or submv^on of a dty which you would 
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homemakers \vill illustrate tlie typo of terminology adults 
may bo expected to use. These objectives served to guide 
the development and were used as means for evaluating the 
unit wliich was taught. 

During this unit In mcal-pliuutlng M's want to Icam: 

1. To esiimato the food needs of a family for a period of time so 
we can buy in targe quaDtitics 

2. To buy meats better and prepare them well 

3. To find wa)-s to save time and enerw in preparing meals so 
well have more to spend with our families 

4. To find some new ways to maLe meals attractive and interesting 
but keep them siinplc 

5. How to use some of out newer ei^uipmenl mme eiSciently. 

Objectives determine mctliods. In adult classes, as in high* 
school classes, the mcUiods of teacliing need to be varied to 
accomplish the objectives toward wliich you and your class 
are working. Essentially \ho same Tnethods'^emonstiation, 
field trips, laboratory, infonnal telling or lecture, and espe- 
cially discussion with its many variations, including buzz 
groups, role-playing, and sociodrama— are used for adult 
groups as are used for high school. However, you will wish 
to select and use each method so that you appeal to and 
hold the interests of adults. This means you use situa- 
tions and problems with which they are familiar, use terms 
they can understand, and arrange any physical activity to 
fit the pace and attitudes of adults. Since adaptations of 
methods to fit adult needs have been discussed in detail 
elsewhere, they are not included in this book. 

EVIDENCES OF SUCCESS 

The success of a class may be judged by the persistence 
and percentage of attendance; by the participation of a 
large number in the discussions; by reports indicating that 
class members have used at home the material they have re- 
ceived in class; and by die interest of members as shown 
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find it wise to make if you were trying to decide wliat adult classes to 
provide in that location. 
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carried out and tho system is followed. It will be your re- 
sponsibility as a bometnaJcing teacher to see that all of these 
are done, and you have the choice of doing them yourself 
or in co-operation with your pupils and others who may 
use the department 


MANAGING IIOUSEEEEPINC AND UPKEEP 

Standards. Order is important Time is limited in classes 
and in the school day. Many persons use the facilities of the 
homemaking department; Aerefore, it is important that all 
articles can bo found easily when they are needed. 

Cleanliness is important Girls arc developing habits and 
attitudes; you want them to develop habits and attitudes 
pertaining to a clean, well-ordered home. You want girls to 
learn to see dirt aud disorder and do something about them, 
so you, need to establish suitable practices in your de- 
partment 

Maintenance is important You are responsible for keep- 
ing equipment and furnishings in good condition; therefore, 
you must care for, repair promptly, and replace tliem as 
needed. 

Good business is important. You arc responsible for the 
expenditure of a considerable sum of money for the opera- 
tion and upkeep of your department You should, therefore, 
use good business methods in handling the purchase of sup- 
plies, equipment, and furnishings, and in keeping accounts 
and records. 

A liomelike environment is important. You are responsible 
h>r the impression that the appearance of your department 
creates, therefore, you must manage to keep the furnishings 
so arranged that a “homey* atmosphere is created. 

Co-operation in living togedicr is important. If you be- 
lieve one leams democxalic processes by using tliem, you 
will u'ant to work with your pupils in zmintaioiog the house- 
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Managing the Department 


A homemaking department like a homo is a living center, 
a work center, a business center, and a social center. Like 
a home it must be managed for these purposes, which means 
that some one must plan for its use and sec that those plans 
are carried out In a homo the family and its friends use 
the house twenty*faur hours a day. Parents and to some ex> 
tent children arc lespoosiblo for management In a school 
different groups use the homemaking department, each for 
a relatively short time, but you alone are officially respon- 
sible for its management In both home and school the basic 
principles of management apply, but the details of their 
application in the school differ from those in the home. 

If facilities are to bo used effectively by different groups 
and many people, equipment must be adequate and ar- 
ranged for convenient use. Daily and occasional cleaning 
^vill be needed. Furnishings and equipment must be kept in 
serviceable condition. Furthermore, the rooms should be 
kept attractively arranged. Supplies, too, must be on hand 
and accessible. Storage facilities must be adequate and easy 
to keep clean and orderly. Inventories and records must be 
kept Ordering and purchasing ^vill be necessary. 

To accomplish all of this a system must be worked out 
and followed; individual and group responsibilities must be 
allocated, and someone must supervise to see that plans are 
354 
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carried out and the system is followed. It will be your re- 
sponsibility as a homemaldng teacher to see tliat all of these 
ate done, and you have the choice of doing them yourself 
or in co-operation with your pupils and olliers who may 
use the department. 

MANAGING HOUSEKEEPING AND UPKEEP 

Standards. Order is importanL Time is limited in classes 
and in the school day. Many persons use the facilities of the 
homemaking department; therefore, it is important that all 
articles can be found easily when they are needed. 

Cleanliness is important. Girls are developing habits and 
attitudes; you want them to develop Iiabits and attitudes 
pertaining to a clean, wcU-ordcred home. You want girls to 
learn to sea dirt and disorder and do something about them, 
so you need to establish suitable practices in your de- 
partment. 

Maintenance is Important. You are responsible for keep- 
ing equipment and furnishings in good condition; therefore, 
you must care for, repair promptly, and replace them as 
needed. 

Good business is important. You are responsible for the 
expenditure of a considerable sum of money for the opera- 
tion and upkeep of your department. You should, therefore, 
use good business methods in handling the purchase of sup 
plies, equipment and fumishings, and in keeping accounts 
and records. 

A homelike environment is important. You are responsible 
for the impression that the appearance of your depa^ent 
creates, therefore, you must manage to keep the furnishings 
so arranged that a “homey” atmosphere is created. 

Co-operation in living together is important. If you be- 
lieve one learns democratic processes by using them, you 
will want to work with your pupils in maintaining the house- 
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Managing the Department 


A homemaking depajrtment like a borne is a living center, 
a work center, a business center, and a social center. Like 
a home it mixst be managed for these purposes, which means 
that some one must plan for its use and sec that those plans 
are carried out In a home the family and its friends use 
the house twenty>foux hours a day. Parents and to some ex- 
tent children are responsible for management. In a school 
diilerent groups use the homemaking department, each for 
a relatively short time, but you alone are officially respon- 
sible for its management In both home and school the basic 
principles of management apply, but the details of their 
appUcation in the school diSec from those in the home. 

If facilities are to he used effectively by different groups 
and many people, equipment must be adequate and ar- 
ranged for convenient use. Daily and occasional cleaning 
will be needed. Furnishings and equipment must be kept in 
serviceable condition. Furthennore, the rooms should be 
kept attractively arranged. Supplies, too, mtist be on hand 
and accessible. Storage facilities must be adequate and easy 
to keep dean and overly. Inventories and records must be 
kept Ordering and purdtasing will be necessary. 

To accomplish all of this a system must be worked out 
and followed; individual and ^up responsibilities must be 
allocated, and someone must supervise to see that plans are 
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kind of equipment to do tho work eifectivcly is essential. 
Also it must be of a type that is easy to care for and shirdy 
enough to ^vitl)StaRd heavy use. 

\Vliat janitor service should be expected? Policy differs 
in sclioob. In soma schools no janitor service is ^ven the 
homemaking rooms; in others ^e same janitor service is 
given as is given other rooms— tliat is, tlie floor is swept once 
n day, blackboards arc cleaned and wastebaskets emptied 
daily, and windows arc washed periodically. It seems rea- 
sonable to expect tliat much service. Beyond that, the re- 
sponsibility usually rests on you and your classes. 

Daily care of rooms is usually taken care of by a few girls 
(or the entire class) taking the last three or four minutes of 
llie hour for housekeeping activities. In a foods laboratory 
class, that is easily done. In a clothing laboratory, house- 
keeping girls can put away their work in a few minutes 
before tho others. But what shall you do when tlio nature of 
tho class calls for discussion, or activities other than labora- 
tory work? Suppose the sewing machines or tlio stoves and 
sinks arc not being used for several weeks? Will the routine 
of a few minutes a day for cleaning still be maintained? Dust 
accumulates, whether the machines are used or not, more 
when not used than when used. 

If you have several classes, each class can take a week 
for housekeeping responsibilities, thus sharing in what is 
often considered the drudgery of housekeeping. If you and 
your class consider the rooms as the home of the home- 
making classes, a co-operativo attitude toward this drudgery 
can be more easily maintained. 

- Periodically it seems necessary to take a “day off” from 
otlier class work and do a general house cleaning. That is 
necessary in a home and it is necessary too in a homemaking 
department at school. If planned with the pupils in tlie ri^t 
way, a general houseclcaning period can bo enjoyed by the 
class. ■ 
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keeping of the department so it is done in a coK)pcrative 
•way. 

Management for order and cleanliness. There are two 
methods for maintaining order and cleanliness. Using one 
method you will %vork out a list of things which need to be 
done. You will work out a schedule of responsibilities for 
pupils; you will assign duties. You will follow through and 
check to see that those responsibilities are carried out. This 
will get the job done. 

Using the second method, you will take time at the begin* 
ning of the year to plan toUh your pupils for order and 
cleanliness. You will list, with them, all of the things which 
need to be done to keep the rooms in shape for effective 
use. You and the girls will decide what needs to be done 
daily, we^y, or occasionally. You and your girls will decide 
on an organization for getting Uiose t^gs done, and how 
responsibilities are to be divided. You and your girls will 
decide what device will be used to keep everyone informed 
daily cooceming those responsibilities. By this method you 
will get the Job done, and you will also help your pupils to 
develop managerial ability. 

Usually some kind of a chart is made which shows duties 
and the names of girls assigned to those duties. This may 
be a chart worked out for a month or for the semester. It 
may take the form of some device with revolving parts, like 
two circles of paper joined at the center; on one circle duties 
are listed, on the other ore the names of girls, rotation of 
the two drcles pUces names opposite duties, thus indicating 
responsibilities for a given period of time. 

Cleaning equipment is necessary. In a home one broom 
or mop may be adequate, but In a school several wUl reduce 
the time needed for daily cleaning. Three girls with three 
mops can go over the floor of a l^e room in a matter of 
three or four minutes; with two dust cloths, two ^Is can 
dust a room in a short period of time. As in a home, the right 
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to the superintendent about the condition in which the lab- 
oratory was left. The superintendent’s answer was: “Miss 

thoy thougjit they left it cleaul” Remember clean 

does not carry the same meaning to all people. 

Storage. Keeping supplies and equipment in tlieir proper 
places is always a problem wliicb requires adequate plan- 
good use of storage spaces, accurate labeling, and sys- 
tematic organization and supervision. “A place for everything 
and everything in its place** is an old slogan but a very 
pertinent one to follow when many people use a room. You 
yourself may remember where you put certain charts, or the 
roasting pan, or some other article, but otliers will not know 
unless there is a system of adequate labeling for shelves and 
drawers. 

Keeping the equipment in its proper place in tire uidt 
kitchens is a serious problem. Some teachers sob e ^s prob* 
lem by giving each kitchen a number and painHog those 
numbers on Uio articles which belong to the respective 
kitchens. Otlicrs give eaclr kitchen a color and paint a small 
mark in the proper color on each article. 

Cliarts, bulletins, clippings, pictures— all valuable visual 
aids in leaching— aro difBcult to keep in order unless Urey 
ere well-organized and a workable system is developed for 
storing them. Robbins, shears, roardiine attachments, and all 
the small supplies or equipment used in the clothing labora- 
tory require suitable and convenient storage. Aprons, towels, 
and linens for use in the food laboratory are always a prob- 
lem to care for. A system and vi^Iance in following it are 
necessary, if all these tilings are to be on hand and in good 
condition when called for. , 

Maintenance. You as the horaemaking teacher are re- 
sponsible for seeing that the department is main^cd, 
equipment kept in repair, replacements provided, and new 
articles purchased. . 

Small repairs should be made quickly. For mstance, ii a 
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Another device is xised by some teachers to help with the 
routine care of the rooms. Some teachers approve o£ it, 
others do not The plan is Ihisi each pupil takes his turn as 
teachers assistant On that day, diis pupil gets out supplies 
and puts them away; waters the plants; checks the refrigera- 
tor; diecks to see that cleaning jobs are done. In many 
schools this assistant is also the host or hostess for the class. 
He greets any guest who may come to the room, introduces 
these guests to the class. He may look after the plants or 
arrange flowers. 

Those who disapprove of this plan use the argument that 
on the day a pupil is the teachers assistant he misses what- 
ever laboratory work is being done. Those who approve of 
the plan maintain that although the pupil misses the cook- 
ing which may be going on, he learns the processes by ob- 
serving and assisting, and in addition, develops in managerial 
ability through the experience of being an assistant man- 
ager. They maintain that once a pupil checks the desk 
drawers of the class, he tends to keep his own drawer In 
better order; that what be loses in one way, he gains in 
another. 

Sometimes the homemaking rooms will be used by other 
groups. For instance, the freshman class may use the food 
laboratory to prepare for a picnic. Picnic supplies are de- 
livered; soft drink bottles are returned from the event. ^Vhose 
responsibility is it to dean up? Of course there is only one 
answer. Those who use it should clean up their own dis- 
order. They will do what Urey consider right but you and 
your classes will probably have a little extra work to do. 
Remember that their standard of order and cleanliness is 
probably not the same as yours. 

An experience of one teacher will further illustrate tliis 
diScrcncc in standards. A parent-teacher group in a small 
community used the foods laboratory for serving refresh- 
ments. 'Ihe next day the homeraaking teacher complained 
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pupils in tie class and results in a high individud cost for 
the course. This in turn usually holds dovm enrollment 
often prevents girls who otherwise would do so from taking 
the course. Tins situation is typified by the foUowmg m- 
cident. A super\’isor noted one day that there \vas ^ 

■girl in the class. Upon inquiry she learned that the gul had 
just entered school, tliat her family had recently moved from 
a nearby town and, though not extremely poor, sti 
not comfortable financially. A few days later s le as "C 

girl bow she liked home economics. Oh, Ilo%eit, ® 

reply..“I didn't take it in because it cost five 

dollare there.” Here was a girl who wanted home “onomics, 
needed it, came from a home that could wc pro ro , 
and yet had been prevented from enrolling in tbc ebss be- 
cause of tlio fee charged. , . 

A second method of financing U for the looeber and tho 
class to raise money by holding food sales. =“PP<^^ 
baaaars. Fortunately, this custom is becoming Wara 
costs must be met in this way tho work of tlie dcpssbM”' 
suffers. As one teacher said. T am so 
for the grocery bills that I cannot "f “"F"' 
means of financing a good business method for e s , 
community. A teacher going into a new commumty 
how tho cipenses of tho classes were to be met. Tim P“‘ 
dent of the board said, -Can’t you mise tho m™eyr ^ 
teacher reph'ed, “Can you afford i® psP ?"Vlie man 

order, that I may cam the gmeery bdls for 
looked at her without reply, for that vrew of >!■“ P™S 
had not occurred to him. The school hoard no 1°"S“ 
tho teacher to cam the necessary erpense ^ 

realized tliat it was net efficient busmess for . 

The third and hest plan lor Cnancmg the dc^tment « 
to Iiavo ail cjpenses paid by the board from school funds. 
Till’s places hSimaSng on the basis 
subjects and allows the teacher to give all her time, energy. 
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knob comes off a drawer, you miglit ask a girl to get a screw 
driver and replace it If a shade gets torn, repair it as soon as 
possible. If a sewing raadiinc is out of order, fix it or call the 
repair agency. A good manager keeps things in repair. 

Eacli spring you will be asked to present a list of books 
which you think advisable to have, or of new eciuipmcnt 
that is needed or desirable. You arc more likely to have 
your requests granted if )'ou get that list in promptly, in 
complete and well-organized form. For instance, if you ask 
for books, give the name of tlie publishers and, if possible, 
the price. It is on the basis of such requests by teachers that 
the maintenance and improvement budget of the entire year 
is made. 

Cooperative work in management. As said in the first 
paragraph of this chapter, you, as a teacher having tlie 
responsibiitty and the authority, can do all of the pLumio^ 
ordering, and managing for the department. If you do, you 
take many details on your shoulders, and obligate yourself 
to give orders and to supervise constantly. If on the other 
hand you and your girb plan together, work together, share 
in responsibility and supervision, share in buying, and share 
in planning for Uie next year, you develop managerial ability', 
a sense of responsibility, and a spirit of co-operation in your 
pupils. 


MANAGING FINANCES 

The business of the home-economics department usually 
consists of planning for expenditures or making a budget; 
keeping accounts; buying supplies; paying bills; laldng and 
checking inventories; keeping records; filing financial reports 
and bills. 

Methods of financing a department. A home-economics 
department is usually financed by one or more of three 
medkods. Sometimes pupils pay a fee or contribute supplies. 
This system places all of flje expense of maintenance on the 
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save in order to acquire luxuries. Such earning may be done 
at times as part of the experience of tlie Future Home- 
makers or New Homemakers of America rather Uian as class 


work. 

The greatest cost of the homemaking department will 
always be incurred in your food preparation classes. Need- 
less to say, the wise teacher, who is also a good business 
woman, will keep the cost of the department doivn to the 
level of income of the school and the townspeople. You inay 
reduce the cost a little by selling some of the expensive 
products, such as cakes or pastry; by storing eggs for winter 
use, buying them in the fall when they are relatively cheap; 
by canning or freezing fruits and vegetables and maWng 
jellies or jams during the preserving season, to be used by 
the classes later. , 

When the foods w'ork is taught on a meal basis, tho meal 
may bo served at noon, taking Ac place of Ao pupil s regular 
lunch, and each pupil may Aen pay a sum equivalent to Uto 
usual cost of her lunch. Sometimes tho pupils may bring 
Acir own supplies and take Ac finished products home wi i 
Aein. ^Vlle^e there is a school lunch, Ae classes may make 
some preparation for it and Aus reduce Ao cost to boUi 
Ae department and tlie school luncli accounts. A home- 
maker uses foods in season and buys at stores where she can 
secure Ac best prices. You can do Ac same, unless Uio sdiool 
has an agreement wiA local merchants to rotate Ao busi- 


ness, as is sometimes tho case. 

Accounts. There are various metliods of keeping accounts, 
‘ so you wll %vish to conform to whatever pl^ or system 
your school superintendent desires. \Vliatc\’er Ac plan we , 
It should be simple and clear, and should involve as bttlc 
detail as possible, , , c .il.. 

Good business meAods require Aat at Ae close of A 
semester (or Ae year) a condensed statement or aU ac- 
counts be made and given to Ao school board, Arougii Uic 
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and thought to teaching. It is most satisfactory if the home- 
making department is allowed a budget for supplies, main- 
tenance, and improvement 

The budget When a budget is allowed for the year, both 
you and yo\ur school administrator know how much the 
work will cost and can plan accordingly. You can start early 
in the year making note of needs and mn see that they are 
included in the budget for the following year. You can take 
the classes into your confidence and make the budget a 
medium for developing business and managerial ability in 
the use of money. 

No model budget can be suggested which can be used by 
every homemaking department, for the needs of each vary 
and the financial condition of the individual school must be 
considered. Supplies, maintenance of the department, and 
repair or replacement of equipment should be considered 
first, additions and improvements next. Tbe latter will usually 
be eliminated in times when funds are scarce and taken 
care of when funds are available or the articles are urgently 
needed. The size of the classes and the type of work to be 
done are factors in plaruung a budget. Small classes seem 
to require a larger outlay per capita than large ones. Of 
course, the expenses some months will be much greater than 
others. For example, serving dinners will as a rule cost more 
than serving breakfasts, and both of these are more expen- 
sive than studying problems in social relations, child care, 
or clothing construction. The cost of supplies also varies 
from year to year. 

Eaming and saving money for the department. Although 
having a class earn money to defray the expenses of a course 
is not believed to be a satisfactory plan, earning money for 
extra equipment, luxuries, and specM privileges may be jus- 
tifiable. It may even be advisable if it devebps in the class 
members dependability, managerial ability, and an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that in Me we plan to do extra work and to 
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tho labor many times, will give them a problem in manage- 
meirt, and can develop a sense of responsibility. The inven- 
tory should conform to that used by the school as a whole, 
and you will consult the principal or superintendent in order 
to determine what form to use. 

FILING 

The first requirement for efficiency in filing is good filing 
equipment, the second is a system, and the third is con- 
sistent care. A fiUog case and manila folders are a great help 
if records, bills, budgets, inventories, news letters, reports, 
bulletins, magazine clippings, mimeographed materials, pu- 
pils’ records, correspondence, club material, home-project 
records, illustrative material, and other matter of similar 
nature are to bo kept in an orderly and usable way. A sec- 
tional filing case is satisfactory in a small school, as one 
drawer can be bought each year until the needed number 
have been obtained, and the cost is not great at any one time. 

Filing is detailed work and is easily neglected even witli 
adequate equipment, but the satisfaction gained from the 
possession of accessible records and materials is svorth the 
few minutes a day which are needed. If your classes are 
taught to use tlie file and keep it in order, it will be a con- 
crete means of developingorderlincss and good management 

The filing of illiutrative material and bulletins of various 
kinds is difficult, for such material is not uniform in size or 
sliape. Bulletin boxes are often satisfactory for such mate- 
rialsj large manila envelopes are good if ^ey can be kept 
in. an easily accessible place; manila folders will also be ade- 
quate in some cases if they can be placed in a file or drawer 
in which tliey can stand upri^t Some teachers make Uicir 
o^vn filing boxes from wooden or corrugated paper boxes, 
covered with plain or art paper. These can be placed on 
shelves or tables within easy reach. 
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At a cost of forty-eight ceDts> one ingenious teacher made 
nine bulletin files in the shape of large books. She had the 
agriculture teacher prepare the tops and bottoms from scraps 
of wood and tacked on Bristol board for the sides and back, 
leaving the front open to insert the pamphlets. These large 
"volumes” were niunbered, and a card index was made of 
the bulletins to be found in each. Thus a bulletin on child 
care could be looked up under the proper heading and 
found in the right file without handling either files or bul- 
letins more than once. 

Illustrative material and bulletins may also be conven- 
iently kept in large closed letter-file boxes, if the material is 
listed in an index placed in the front of the box. A key Is 
often necessary because too many subjects have the same 
Initial letter to allow a regular alphabetical filing. Before be- 
^nning to file such material, you should work out an index 
of major phases and sub-topics extensive enough include 
all the types of material to be filed. Small enough divisions 
of subject-matter must be made to allow for identifying ma- 
terial easily, since a major heading such as "Foods" might 
otherwise have to include needed material on baked prod- 
ucts, baking powders, canning, cereals, health, table service, 
vegetables, vitamins, and many other similar subjects. The 
greater the range of the material to be filed, the more selec- 
tive must be the filing system and the more careful the 
indexing. Only so will the material be quickly found when 
needed. 


EVIDENCES OF THE SUCCESS OF 
YOUR MANAGEMENT 

The extent to which you are using good management can 
be determined by checking the questions given below. You 
and your classes can also diagoose your strengtl^ and weak- 
nesses in management by studying which questions can be 
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answered tjes and which must be answered by no or by 
doubtful or partly: 

I. Is the department orderly? 

Docs one receive an impressioD of order as one enters the room 
or rooms? 

Is movable equipment arranged in an orderly way? 

Is Uie small equipment wbeto it belongs? 

Are supplies kept in bbeted contaius^^ 

Are these containers anonged in a sj’StemaUc way in suitable 
places? 

Are cupboards in order? 

Are storerooms in order? 

Are bulletins, books, magazines, and other teacliing materiab 
kept in an orderly way? 

II. Is your department clean? 

Does one cct an impression of cleanliness as one enters the 
department? 

Are floors clean? 

Are all surfaces such as tables, desks, window sills, sewing ma» 
chines, stoves, book shelves free of dust? 

Are the storeroom doors and shelves clean? 

Is the clialkboard kept clean and ready for use? 

Arc cupboard shelves clean? 

Is the refrigerator defrosted when needed and kept clean? 

' Is the garbage can kept dean and odorless? 

Are disntowels kept clean? 

Is the small eqtupment clean when put away? 

Are Icft'Ovcr foo^ used or thrown away before they spoil? 

III. Is your depaiUncnt well maintained? 

Are doors in good condition? 

Are walls in good condidon? 

Are table tops in good condition? 

Is all equipment, large and small, in good repair? 

Are replacements of small equipment made when necessary? 

Do gas or electric outlets function properly? .. j . s 

Can water faucets be completely wsed so water won t dnpr 
Are chairs in good condition? , i • - 

Has duplicate equipment been proided so routine houscc l e ant ng 
can be done quickly? 

Have needed nooks and tnagadnes been requested? 

Do you store and protect equipmcirt and funilshings adequately 
for vacation periods? 
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IV. Do you use good business melhods in the department? 

Do you follow carefully school regi^ions about bu^ng? 

Are bUls for which you are responsible paid promptly? 

Are your requisitions prepared in proper form? 

Do you have an up-to-date mventory for the department? 

Are your records kept in good ordCT? 

Are your reports tunmd in when due? 

V. Is your department homelike and attractive? 

Does one receive an impression that the department is homelike 
when one enters the door? 

Do you have a hving center? 

If you do, does the living center have a homelike arrangement? 
Do you keep one or more interest centers arranged to give a 
homelike atmosphere? 

Are these interest centers changed occasionally? 

Do you make use of plants or flowers insofar as that is possible 
in your situation? 

Do you have attractive, home-like curtains or drapenes at the 
windmvs? 

Are the books in the classroom library arranged in an attractive 
as well as usable way? 

Have you used color as well as possible to emphasize homelike- 
ness? 

VI. Do vour pupils and other groups co-operate in the management 
of the d^artment? 

Do your pupils share in planning for managing the department? 
Do other groups share in planning for their use of the facilities? 
Do pupib take responsibOity for carrying out the plans for man- 
agement? 

Do other groups using the department facilities take responsibili* 
ties for their use? 

Are plans for delegated responsibiliUes posted so each pupil can 
remember bis part? 

Are articles and storage spaces labelled so that pupils and others 
can easily keep things in order? 

Do you share with pupils the selection of new equipment? 

Do you share wth pupls the planning of major expenditures? 

Do your pupils share in airan^g “interest centers’? 

Do your pupils help with bolletin board arrangements? 
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PROBLEKfS 

1. To whom is the teacher rc^ionsiblo for the business of her do* 
partment; tfie principal, the superintendea^ or the scliool board? 

2. Plan arguments by means of which you might interest your 
superintendent and scliool board in giriog you a budget for your 
department 

3. Suppose that you had taught in a school for three jears and 
were not to return for the (oUowiog year~wbat records would you 
leave /or the iacoiDing teacher? 

You DO doubt have collected a numbor of bulletins, magazine 
clippings, and articles. Plan a good n'stcm to use, and Uien file this 
matcri^ so that it will be easily avaflablo when j-ou begin teaching. 

5> Flan a discussion lesson which you hope may result in your 
class working out a system of cooperative action for keeping tho 
department mean and orderly. 

6. Using the evidences of success in management given in this 
chapter, evaluate the homcmaking department of some school with 
which you are familiar. 
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<v> CHAPTER XIX ~ 


Rooms and Furnishings 
for Homemaking Education 


As a young and inexperienced leacLer you will probably 
not enter a school where you will plan and equip a new 
department If you should do so, you can seek help from the 
state supervisor of home economics, the head of the bome- 
economics education department of your college or uni- 
versity, or from a teacher-traioer in some nearby college- 
The Imowledge and judgment needed to plan and furnish a 
new department arc really greater than an inexperienced 
teacher can be expected to have. You will, however, prob- 
ably need to replace fumisbings, and you will always have 
to care for and improve them. You may some time need to 
plan for a rearrangement or for additional cupboard or other 
storage space. You may also need to plan the remodeling of 
a department You will certainly want to make and keep 
)’our home-economics rooms as attractive as possible all the 
time. The material given in this diapter is planned for these 
needs and is not in any sense exhaustive. 

Rooms, equipment, and furnishing placed at the service 
of the homemaking teacher reflect the philosophy of the 
school and teacher, and have their influence upon the ac- 
tivities of the class and the methods used. Home care of 
the side can be successfully included only when some pro- 
wion is made for the use of bedroom furnishings. A class 
370 
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can be organized into family groups for meal projects only 
when fadh'lies are provided for group preparation and serv- 
ing of those meals. 

HOUSING OF THE DEPAllTMENT 

There is no one standard or type of homcmaking depart- 
ment. You may be the only homcmaking teacher and have 
one all-purpose room in which to work, or you may have 
two laboratories, or h\’0 laboratories and a social room. You 
may be one of the two teachers in a dc2}artment which has 
two all-purpose rooms or a food and a clothing laboratory. 
There may also be a living room or a bedroom, sometimes 
both. You may bo one of several teachers in a large city de- 
partment equipped with laboratories which you all share. 
You may be one of two or more teachers, with Uie home- 
making department located in a separate building. 

\Vliat are the advantages and disadvantages of these dif- 
ferent types of departments? 

One-room or all-purpose laboratory. Tlie one-room or all- 
purijosc laboratory will be equipped for all phases of home- 
making. Tiiis equipment may adequate for the entire 
class to carry on an activity at one time, or there may be 
equipmeut for only smaller groups to work at any given 
activity such as meal preparation. Equipment and furniture 
are dcxiblo in arrangement insofar as is possible, and they 
must be Suited to multiple use. Tables, for example, will 
be used for discussion, individual study, clothing construc- 
tion, and meal sendee. Adecjuate storage space is essential. 

The all-purpose room has many adN’antages. If equipment 
is adequate the class con work as aa entire group or can be 
broken up into smaller groups or committees, each canying 
on a separate activity. This provides for flexibility in class 
management. One largo room eqmpped for all purposes ro- 
quicea less capital outlay than two separata laboratories. In 
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a one-room department all of the space allotted to home- 
making is in use all of the time, which means more efficient 
use of building space than wlien each of two rooms is used 
only part of the Ume. Tlie all-purpose room can also bo made 
more homelike tlian can two separate laboratories, and its 
fumisliings can be arranged at will to function as various 
rooms in the average home. 

If only enough equipment is provided for small groups to 
cany on an activity, a radical tdiangc from the usual class 
organization and management is required. A teacher will 
need continually to guide two or more activities, and plan- 
ning, therefore, must be done for all tliese various activities 
at ^e same time and well in advance. It is difficult to super- 
vise several activities simultaneously and girls will need to 
work independently with less guidimeo from you. Evalua- 
tion of progress in several phases of work must also be made 
• all at one time, and at longer intervals. There is a danger 
that the work may degenerate into skill activities only- 
jobs to be done-instcad of learning to be achieved. • 

Some teachers prefer this kind of class organization. They 
claim that it is more nearly like a home where various ac- 
tivities are going on at the same time. They also believe that 
girls develop independence in planning and carrying out 
their own plans. Certainly a one-room department with large 
equipment provided for only a part of a class costs less tlian 
one hi which equipment is furnished for the entire class. 

Two or more rooms. A two-room department usually con- 
sists of a clothing laboratory and a foods laboratory. Fre- 
quently a living or a dining room makes a third room. Each 
of these laboratories is equipped for an entire class to cany 
on one type of activity at a time. 

In this type of a department class management and super- 
vision are easier than where the class is divided. If only one 
teacher uses it, the class can move brom one laboratory to 
the other as desired. When more space is needed for an ac- 
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ti\ity like cutting out ganncnts, tho class can uso botb rooms 
at one time. Committees or prls "making up” work can work 
in one room witlwut disturbing a class in Uie other. 

Tliough two rooms used by one teacher give her adequate 
space in which to work, they have tlie disadvantage of high 
cost per pupil and also present a problem in management 
for cleanliness. Keeping one room clean wliile die class is 
using die other is a problem dillicult to solve. 

If two teachers use die two rooms, per pupil cost is de* 
creased and cleaning is not a special problem. New prob> 
letns, however, arise. Classes must be exchanged between die 
food laboratory and the clothing laboratory. This makes it 
necessary for both classes to begin and cod units of work 
at tho same time. If this is not done, each class must meet 
iu tho same room for a full semester or a year and study only 
th&sc subject atc&s Icr whlcb Otat roooi is equipped. The 
teachers too nvUI cidier shift laboratories or change classes. 
Tho former requires co*opcratton in maoagcmetit of die de< 
portment Tlic latter moans that the pupils change teachen. 

These same advantages and disadvantages exist in a de> 
portment with three or more laboratories and three or more 
tcaclicrs. 

If each of the two or more laboratories is on all-purpose 
room, cacli teacher can plan and work with her class in- 
dependendy and can have the same ixcedom as when she is 
the only teacher. Tlie disadvantages are tho same as when 
one all-purpose room is provided for one tcaclicr. The origi- 
nal costis ^ course gready increased because there must bo 
more stoves, more tables, more sewing maebin^s, more re- 
frigerators, and more movable equipment. 

The separate building or home-economics cottage. A vo- 
cational building, which bouses one or more types of voca- 
tional work— such as shop work, agriculture, or liomemaking 
—is sometimes built. Tlie bomejnaking section of one such 
building has a largo • laboratory, a largo living room, a 
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bedroom, and a bathroom. The Uving room and bedroom aro 
furnished as sucli rooms are fumished in a home. The large 
laboratory is furnished as an all-purpose room. On the other 
side of the building are a classroom and a shop for agricul- 
ture. Here both vocational homemaking and agriculture de- 
partments are comfortably housed. 

In some communities the s^ool has provided a separate 
homemaking cottage, built like a home, except for extra 
laboratory space, where home conditions may be approxi- 
mated as nearly as large classes and necessary routine will 
permit Several states have large numbers of such cottages 
ranging in cost from a few to many thousands of dollars, 
with a similar wide range in cost of furnisliings. Such a cot- 
tage may solve the problem of adequate facilities for home- 
making classes when the high school itself is crowded, yet 
not sufBciently so as to justly a new school building. More 
space, better storage facilities, more homelike arrangements 
can be provided for less money in such a separate unit be- 
cause the type of architecture is better suit^ for the pur- 
pose, and the foundation and wall structure do not need to 
be as heavy as in a larger school building. Sometimes a 
house which belongs to the school district or can be pur- 
chased reasonably, can be change into a homemaking cot- 
tage with a comparatively small outlay of money. 

Teachers who have used homemaking cottages say that 
they more nearly approximate a home situation for class 
work. A home atmosphere can be developed. The cottage, 
or house, if die teacher guides well, tends to develop a pride 
and sense of ownership on the part of the girls, sometimes 
of the entire communit)'. The cottage oHers many oppor- 
tunities for homemaking activities, particularly in home 
management, hospitality, co-operative group living, home 
furnishings, and room arrangements, which are not available 
in the usual rooms allotted to homemaking classes. 

The disadvantages of a separate building seem to be its 
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aloofness from the general activities of the school. If the 
buildingis too small, it mayhave the disadvantages of the all- 
purpose room, wbicli is equipped for small groups, namely 
necessity for various activities to be planned, carried on, and 
supervised at tlie same time. 

The living or social center. An increasing nmnber of 
schools are providing a living or social center as part of tlie 
homemaking department. This center may consist of several 
pieces of living-room furniture in a section of one of the 
rooms; or there may be a separate living room. In some de- 
partments a large connecting storage room has been con- 
verted into a living room, and storage cabinets built in other 
rooms. \Vhen new departments are built, frequently a living 
room is included in the plans, to more nearly approximate a 
homo situation. 

This living room will be funUslied os a /tome living room. 
It provides a home situation {or smaU group conferences, 
for social projects, for study of such things as furniture ar- 
rangement, dower arrangement, and home accessories. So- 
cial customs studied and practiced in such a home-like 
setting take on real meaning. Frequently it is lued for faculty 
meetings, for class council or other pupil committee meet- 
ings. Such a room affords the setting for social experiences 
within the school building. Certainly it breaks down the 
institutional atmosphere of formal laboratories and school 
rooms. 

The homemaking teacher should study how to make maxi- 
mum use of Uiis living room. Certainly it should not be like 
the parlor of several decades ago, used only on special fonnal 
occasions, but should be used daily. 

Attractiveness of rooms. It is obvious that rooms and their 
furnishings should be attractive, homelike, dean, and 
orderly. A good standard to set for yourself is this: The 
homemaking rooms should be so attractive tliat the girls in 
the school enjoy working in them and would rather bo there ' 
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than in any other part of the building. This standard can be 
reached and maintained fairly easily in small high schools 
where tlierc are one or two teachers. 

Color has finally invaded the school. Walls, woodwork, 
and accessories have all come to life. Homcmaking depart- 
ments are now decked in colored curtains. Even in a large 
department, growing flowers or ferns, curtains, and pictures 
decidedly soften tlie schoolroom atmosphere. A few plants 
and colored curtains may transfoim an otherwise unattrac- 
tive room. Tlie relation of such arrangements to student 
attitude and development may be seen in this statement: ' 

Classrooms wliich are informal ia anangemeirt make social contacts 
easy among students and bet>a-een students and teachers. Students 
hke to feel that a classroom belongs to tbm, that they can keep their 
things there safely, that they can use it without too many rules and 
restrictions. A room that is comfortable, ‘homey,’* companionable 
seems more desirable for relaxation and easy reladon^ip than one that 
is formal and austere. 

EQUIPMENT AND FUDNISUINGS 

If it is agreed that the development of abilities needed for 
homcmaking is important in Idgb sdiool, there should he 
equipment and furnishing for aU home activities. The size 
of classes and tlie number of students who are to engage in 
similar activities at one time detennine the amount of equip- 
ment needed. Sometimes you may borrow equipment for a 
short time. For example, equipment and furniture for a child 
care unit might be borrowed from a kindergarten or a local 
church. You might use a couch in the teachers’ or ^Is’ rest 
room when your class is studying home care of the sick. You 
might borrow a bed and set it up in a comer of the class- 
room temporarily. 

‘Loi* Haydea Meek and otlim, Th« PersonaUSocUd Detclopment <>f 
Boys and CirU wUh ImpUcoiions for Secandanj Education (New York, Com- 
mittee on Woiksbops, Frogressive Education Association, 1040), p. 137. 
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For the serving of many family meals it is particularly 
important tliat certain pennanent equipment be provided. 
Tin’s means for each girl a place to prepare and cook food; 
a place to wash dishes, with access to water; and a place to 
serve meals. These are best when they are arranged in a 
home kitclien. Usually each kitclien is equipped for four 
girls working as a family. Tables and chairs and equipment 
for meal service are also provided for family meals. 

Problems of dothirtg constniction, selection, care and re- 
modeling call for suitable and adequate tables, sewing ma- 
chines, ironing boards, and fitting space. In the past serving 
machines have been provided in the ratio of one machine to 
four girls. Tlic increasing emphasis on machine sewing, short 
cuts, and time-saviDg procedures, however, is creating a 
need for a sewing macliine for each girl in class. This is of 
course inaeasing tlic cost of equipping a department. Some 
place must be provided for girls to cut out garments, but 
this need not be a separate cutting table. Other tables can 
be pushed togetlier to give a larger surface. Frequently 
girls use tlie tops of working cabinets in the food prepara- 
tion section of the department A separate room is not neces- 
sary for fitting, tliougU some space needs to be arranged for 
privacy. A large screen will serve the purpose. 

Similarity bebreen school and home furnishings. Furnish- 
ings should be similar to those in the hoates of the majority 
of the students. If they arc a little more efficient or more 
convenient tlian those of some homes, they may stimulate 
tile students to acquire the better articles, but^ey should 
not be so far beyond what most homes can afford that the 
girls can never hope to attain tliem. On the other liand, 
soliool equipment that is cheaper or more old-fasliioned than 
that in the average liome of the sdiool patrons is apt to make 
the attitude of the girls toward the homemakiug course un- 
favorable. 

^Vhcn refurnishing a department, it is a temptation to 
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tliink in terms of all electric stoves, large mechanical re- 
frigerators, metal tables, anJ cabinet sinks. In some com- 
munities sucli equipment would be quite comparable to that 
found in homes in the community and would be necessary 
if girls arc to be attracted into the department. In other 
communities such equipment would bo far above the stand- 
ard of livmg of Uie famdies from winch the pupils come, so 
far above that it would be beyond all probability that their 
own home furnishings could be of such quality. To equip a 
department so Uiat it will be interesting and meet the needs 
of girls from both wcU-lo-do and poor homes demands 
thought, good judgment, initiative, and self-restraint. Unit 
kitchens, each on a different cost level, give one solution to 
this problem. One may have electricity and expensive cook- 
ing utensUs; another a good gas stove and moderately priced 
small equipment: a tliird may have a kerosene stove, or 
possibly a coal range. The girls in the class take tuns work- 
ing in these dldcrcnt kitdicns. Under this plan the girl from 
the poorly equipped home learns to use the better equip- 
ment as well as the poorer, and the girl from Uic more for- 
tunate household learns to appreciate what she has at home. 

Buying equipment and furnishing. You may find yourself 
in a department completely equipped and furnished, in 
which case you may be respoosible only for buying replace- 
ments and supplies. On tlie other hand ^-ou may find your- 
self in a school where the department is inadequately 
equipped. In this case you will be buying replacements for 
wom-out articles and also purchasing new equipment or 
furnishings. ^Vhat principles will guide you? 

1. Cost is an important consideration and should be con- 
sidered in relation to suitability and durabUity. You will be 
spending the taxpayer’s money and you must keep this fact 
constantly in mind. In the final analysis you are responsible 
to the people in the communi^ whose taxes pay the school 
ConsidExation o£ cost dora not mean, however, buying 
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the article which costs the least, but Uiat one which costs 
the least in terms of quality for school use. 

2. DcirahiZity under constant use is a necessary qiujlity 
of school equipment and furnishings. Dining chairs which 
will be strong enough for family use at Ijomc may not be 
strong enough for school use wlicre there is great wear and 
tear because more people use them for more Iiours per day. 
Small equipment such as measuring cups, egg beaters, and 
pans must be sturdier than is necessary in a home. 

Tables must bo stronger and the tops more durable. They 
must be impervious to acid and alkali stains, resistant to 
heat, and easy to keep clean. They should reduce noise and 
not he of such a hard material that dishes break easily when 
placed on tliem ratlier carelessly. 

Sewing machines should be quiet, heavy enough to stand 
constant use, and not so complicated that tiiey get out of 
adjustment easily. They should also be purchased from a 
firm whlcli will service them later. 

3. Furnishings should he ^milar to those of homes in the 
eommunity. E.\pcasivo table linens in a ^>oor community 
Would be incongruous. Simple place mats of cotton, made 
by Uie girls, would be more appropriate. 

Slip covers can be made for old diairs in the living center 
instead of buying new chairs, thus conforming to practices 
in many homes in every community. Vupainted book shelves 
can bo purchased and painted or varnished by the class. 
New lamp shades can be made. These make excellent class 
projects in a bomc>fumis]ungs unit. 

•L Equipment and ftinushings diould be suUal/lc to the 
ages of pupils. Likes and dishkes of girls of llic eighth grade 
ddfer from those of the eleventh and Iwciftlu Tlicsc difTcr- 
ences will show up in the kind of material tiny Uke or dis- 
like for curtains, in the kind of dishes or pictures which 
interest them. Of course, if girk of all ages use the rooms 
you luve die problem of aibpUag to the various inleresU 
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and at the same time keeping a general plan of unity and 
harmony in the rooms. 

Height of tables, chairs, ironing boards, and other work- 
ing surfaces is a serious consideration. If the rooms are used 
only by junior-hi^-school girls, heights can be adjusted for 
them. The same is true if only senior-high-school girls use 
the equipment If both groups use the rooms, you have au 
rmavoidable problem. Sinks, tables, chairs, cabinets are per- 
manent fixtures. Small platforms on rollers, however, or low 
stepladders \vill make it possible for the smaller girls to 
reach high shelves. Otherwise the problem becomes one of 
management; for instance, artides used by seventh- and 
eighth-grade classes can be kept on low shelves, those used 
by senior-hi^-school students on the hi^er ones. 

5, Pupiis should share in buying equipment and furnish- 
ings. Purchases for replacements or for additions to the de- 
partment can become effective problems in consumer buying 
and in home management \Vhidi of several egg beaters will 
be best? ^Vhat material will be most appropriate, attractive, 
and durable for \vindow curtains? ^VWch of the many re- 
frigerators on the market will be best for the money avail- 
able? ^Vhidi wU be the most allraclive and elBcIent flower 
container? Pupils are always interested in purchasing new 
things for the department, and through that interest you 
can help them develop judgment in buying. 

IMPROVING THE DEPARTMENT 

Many teachers start their classes in the fall with a project 
of improving the department, irording the problem some- 
what like this: “We svill be living and worktag together in 
this room all year. It will be our school home, and we svill 
enjoy it more and work together better if it is as attractive 
and efficient as we can make iL How can we improve what 
we have here?” Tins problem imphes that you and your 
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classes will study tLe rooms, equipment, and furnishing as 
they arc, plan what cliauges would be desirable, study the 
problems bivolvcd in making those changes, decide what 
should be attempted, Uien make definite plans which the 
various classes will co-operate in carrj'ing out. 

Some improvements can perhaps be made at little or no 
cxiJcnse, oUiers will entail cspendilurcs of greater or lesser 
amounts, which will need to be approved by tlio school ad- 
ministrators. Of course, you caimot go into a school and 
expect to make over Um place nil at once, but you can look 
forward to making changes for efficiency and convenience 
when the cost involved is not great, to improving the place 
so U>at it is more homelike, and to making tlio rooms as 
allracUvo as possible. What you will do depends upon your 
knowledge and your vision. 

A few illustrations may suggest diangcs such as you might 
make. Sewing maciiincs can lie moved so that light comes 
from the left and reaches tlie feed, yet docs not r^cct from 
the machine into the e}-os of tlio girh Sewing tables and 
machines might be moved into a unit airangcmcnt so that 
tho girls using ono machine will be working close togetlier 
in a sewing unit. 

£f tho food laboratory is equipped with desks screwed to 
the door, the screws can he removed, and desks arranged 
around stoves to approximate unit kitchens. Jf stools are 
attached, they might be removed and tho space bo closed 
in for additional storage room. Pcrliaps cleaning equipment 
could be brought togedier into a cleaning center in a larger 
storage room.- Perhaps containers and shelves need labeling 
or containers might be patoted to inako tlicm more attrac- 
tive. 

Storage space is often a problem. Perliaps narrow half- 
shclvcs can be built into the storage cabinet, thus makmg 
use of waste space botw’cen widely separated shelves. If 
Jlbere is a store room, jierhajas it cam be rcoyranized, shelves. 
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added, unused space used. Racks can be provided for maga- 
zines or cliarts. 

Curtains at the windows may liave been washed so often 
or so carelessly that Uicy are uneven at llie bottom. Tliey 
can be evened, perhaps trimmed in some way, or possibly 
approval for new curtains may be secured. 

A center of interest may be lacking. One can be arranged 
on the teacher’s desk, above Urn book case or some other 
place in the room. Flowers and plants or winter flower ar- 
rangements can be planned. 

Li^t should be adequate in every schoolroom. Your room 
may not be well lighted. If so, you may have lire liglit tested 
with a light meter, and request fluorescent lights. 

The floors may not be easy to work on or easy to keep 
clean, or they may be in bad condition. If so, a considerable 
outlay o! money miglitbe involved in order to improve them. 
The class, however, could study costs and prepare a plan 
which could be presented for the consideration of the school 
administrators. 

Some of the above suggestions for improvement require a 
considerable amount of money to carry them out A careful 
study of the situation and needs, a plan or two, tentatively 
worked out and properly presented, will often secure the 
needed improvements. U is a sad commentary on homemak- 
ing instruction to hear a superintendent say, ‘’\Vell, she has 
never asked for anything different" 

A story of how one teacher and her class improved tlie 
homemaking department in the school in which sbe was 
employed illustrates how improvements can be accom- 
pll^ed. 


Pupils Suabe to Fuwkikc Hoseemajokc Rooms 
It has been aa interestiog and exdtiog experience watching an oM 
office, a history room, and a pricnaiy room ci^ge into a homemaking 
department. The success of the project is due for the most part to 
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interest, appKciation and co-operati<Hi of the school board and super- 
intendent 

fn June the teacher came to Osage for one day to plan what needed 
to be done to tlie rooms and wliat equipment was suitable to move 
from die bome-cconomics rooms formerly located in another building. 
Floor plans were drawn and left with the building chairman of the 
board, fie supervised the worlc which was done by the maDuaf-traioing 
instructor. One other day was s^t by the teacher in Osage during 

R . It was thought advisable the tenth month of employment 
pent before swool so tlut the rooms would be ready for tho girls 
in September. 

Wneti the girls arrived the first day of scliool, they found work 
cabinets in the five unit Idtcbens painted an ivory but with the work 
surface not finished. Two of the kitchens had electric stoves, and three 
kitchens were equipped with bottled gas ranges. Small kitclien equip- 
ment, breakfast tables, refrigerator, and dishes were noticeably absent. 
Tho walls were a blue-grecn color. In the large sewing room the wails 
were a fine mottled biuo-greea and ivory. Tlie woodwork and large 
wall cabinet were ivory. Chairs, tables, sowing-machines, and screens 
were s dusty array la tho middle of the fioor. In the far room known 
by all as tbe "old oSco** nvos an archway connecting it with the sewing 
room. It boasted of unpainted wall^ boro Boors, on c>fijc» chair, ana 
an old-fasliioned leather-covered day bed. 

Since every one \vlshed to have a share in maldng our rooms 
attractive, convenient, and homelike, it was decided to give each class 
a room os Uieii solo responsibility. Tbe freshmen chose the Utcheau, 
the sophomores the sewing-study room, and the more diScult problem 
of the living-room was lut for the Homcmaking 111 girls. AjJ major 
problems were decided by the class but each girl had some particular 
poject to accomplish. 

Fneshman groups chose color schemes and (he type of kitehen each 
group would nave. After all types of work surfaces were considered, 
hooleum in colors and pattern suitable In each kil^n was finally 
selected. Each group was given $10 to buy the necessary kitchen equip- 
ment, dislies, or decorative notes. The first reaction was that $10 wras 
a veritable gold mine, but after lo«>klng around it was evident that 
some articles would have to bo left for nest years group to buy. The 
groups selected tircir own equipment the stores and (he teacher 
OK'd the decisions. Because of a small budget, decorative notes were 
added wldch cast very little maa^. Bright colored paint transfonned 
pepper and salt shakers into gav Bower pots for cacti and ivy. Break- 
iast tables were selected for each typo of kitchen. 

In the original plans tliere were to be no two kitchens exactly ahke 
cither in wo^ surface, cupboard t^ac^ sise, or equipment The equip- 
ment varies not only in t)pe but in quali^ and cost as Well. This will , 
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make possible a comparison of values as tlio frcslimen work through 
ihdr uireo years of bomcmaUng. 

The bst problem to bo tacUed was the windows. No group of 
windows was in just one kitchen and so tliclr problem was to select 
ctuiains that would make our windows appear unified. It was finally 
dedded to treat our windows as part of Ine background of our room, 
and so a tan percale was chosen and made with a valance and sash 
curtains for each window. With the light sliiniog tlirough tlicy appear 
to be much the same color as tlia woodwork. This w-as an excellent 
incentive for all freshmen to Ic-aro to sew. When oil was finished, the 
kitchens lud a gay and colorful appearance- Diit to be perfectly siirc 
they were convenient the girls* next problem was to use the kitchens 
in preparing breakfasts and suppers. 

The sophomores listed os nrobiems of the sewing-study room: arrang- 
ing the room, curtaining tne windows, prosiding a reading center, 
arranging the cupboard shcK-cs attractively, prosing a fitting center, 
and arranging the machines so they would bo inconspicuous but attrac- 
tive. Each girl chose the problem she wished to help with. Wooden 
cornice boards painted the ivory color of the drop cciung helped coo- 
oeal the height of our windows. Cay aash with horizontaf stripes made 
the windows, treated as units of three, the center of interest in the 
room. A hangiiig shelf, hungbetween the two units of windows, pointed 
ivory with blue-green, ted and yellow salt pots as cacti holders on the 
shelves centered the interest A discarded book cose horn the library 
was refinished and bleached to go with the light wood of the old 
sewing tables which had been cut in two U> make six conference 
tables. Tlie book case, plus a reading table and two chairs, a picture, 
and a winter bouquet of weeds in an old brown jug made an inter- 
esting reading center. 

An old screen refinished with wall board and painted a royal blue 
on one side and a warm tan on the other serves to make a fitting center 
in the comer where the triple miiror was placed. A bowl of gourds 
and vegetables, an arrangement of b^tters^^ect. a meager supply of 
glass dishes, and a gay colored pepper can with ivy furnish material 
for much experimenting in balancing the arrangements in the cup- 
board. Machines were placed where they would be most convenient 
for use yet not obtrusive. Block printing, applique, and crayonex were 
employed to make interesting mats for the tops. This group also have 
some plans for next )'ear in wanting some chair covers for the reading 
center, a wall han^g to disguise the blackboard, and the old chairs 
refinished and sanded. They would also like a new machine. 

The li\ing-room offered a practice experience in home fiimishings. 
A color scheme was chosen and tonporaiy plans for furniture were 
discussed. Dusty yisJa walls, vicsy and woedweak were decided 
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on for tJie baclcground of our room. A second-hand davenport and 
chair wcro bougJit for $12.50; these uere io good condition c.Tcept for 
tl)e covering. Anolhcr dlsc.trded bookcase came o^er from tlie Iiwary 
and the office chair was viewed fnwn Uie standpoint of an occasional 
cliair. No desk w-as available for tbe tcaclicr so Uie group decided to 
buy a desk suitable for a Itomc for tlie same amount of mooOT that 
an office desk wtjuU cost. Tlie teacher asked permission for the old 
day bed to bo put in tlio rest room aiul tills was gladly given. ^Vith 
this amount of equipment U»e girls began to wtffk— each on the project 
of her own choosing. 

One group removed the varnish from the bookcase and then stained 
it to match the desk. Hie small scenic picture in gold autumn tones, 
found in a cupboard, completed the unit. Wine herringbone rep was 
used for a slip cover for mo davenport and a royal blue in the same 
material and design was edinsen for tlm wing chair. A conventional 
all-over design in blue and ivory was selected for the office chair tliat 
had been padded witli on old quilt and tho aims and legs enameled 
in ivory. All slip covers were mado removable to facilitate cleaning. 
Blue and ivory print curtains lined with iioiy were used at (he wia« 
dows, and a oark blue wool rug bought for the door. Two oecasional 
tables and a chair with a vvine-ixJored seat for a desk cliair were 
selected. A fem donated by the jaiutor, glass shelves at tbe double 
wrlodowj, a yellow hanging vaso with a sweet potato vine, and a ivinter 
bouquet ia a yellow voso plus a desk lamp for the desk completed 
tlie room. 

IVopcr lighting, a radio, and a wall hanging are the girls* idans lor 
next year. 

Steps to toko in improving the department. If you as the 
hotncmaldng tcadier decide that tho deportment needs to 
be improved, what steps can you take to accomplish that 
improvement? 

1. Evaluate the situation with the girls in your classes. 

. a. What is good about tbe present situation? 

b. What needs improvemeut? 

2. Study means by whidi the improvements needed can 
be made. 

fl.' Wlifcfa improvements can be made by the girls as 
class projects? 

b. Which can be made by the janitor or tho industrial 
anlS" or ugnboiVan? 
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c. ^Vluch jobs need to be done by expert carpenters 
or plumbers or painters? 

d. Which improvements involve the purchase of 
equipment? 

3. Find out how much money each Improvement will 
cost. 

4. Plan with your class which of the desired improve- 
ments might reasonably be approved by the school au- 
thorities. 

5. With your class, work out a plan for reasonable im- 
provements, during one year, two and possibly three years, 

6. Present this plan to the principal of the high-school, 
securing his approval and support for all or part of iL He 
in turn will present the plan to the superintendent 

7. If and when all or part of )'our plan has been approved, 
organize j’our classes to undcrt^c those projects whicli they 
can do tliemselves. 

8. Co-operate xsith the prindpal, workmen, and oU^er 
classes as the plans ore being worked out 

phinciples to be used in 

PE/1N?«NG A DEPAJVTAIENT 
Discussion in the foregoing pages has been directed to- 
ward the problems of an inexperienced teacher who is or 
will be responsible for maintaining and improving a home- 
making department A teacher who must plii a new depart- 
ment or a complete remodeling of an old one can find help 
from a number of bulletins published by various State De- 
partments of Vocational Education and by the OiBce of 
Education in Washington, D.C. For the help of the inex- 
perienced teacher, principles which are generally accepted 
as those to be used in planning a department are given here. 

1. The department should provide facilities for teaching 
in all areas of family living: family meals, food storage and 
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preservation, cliild development clodung construction and 
care, home improvement, family relationship, home care of 
the sick, housekeeping, home laundry, management of a 
household. 

2. Rooms should bo so located in a school that they are 
easily accessible for use ond for deliv ery of supplies. 

3. Rooms should bo so planned and arranged that they 
can serve all groups which will use them. 

4. Provision should be made for flexibility in arrange- 
ment of movable equipment and furnishings so that multiple 
use is easy. 

5. Funiishings should be as homelike as possible. 

6. Equipment and furnishings should be comparable to 
those of the majority of homes in the community. 

7. Size of rooms and amotmt of equipment should be 
adequate for tlic number of pupils who use them at any one 
time. 

8. Equipment should be varied in kind so that pupils 
may have experience in vvorldog vviUi dilTerent types. 

9. All furnishings and equipment should be durable to 
withstand constant use by many people, 

10. Heists of working surfaces, r^irs, and tables should 
be suitable for the heights of pupils who are to use them. 

11. Adequate light and ventilation are cssentiaL 

12. Rooms should be provided with adequate safety de- 
vices. 

13. Storage space should be suited to and adequate for 
oil of the materials and equipment needed in teaming the 
various areas of homemaloDg and for the care of pupils’ per- 
sonal belongings. 

14. Floors should be of such material tiiat they are easy 
to keep clean and easy to stand on. 

TIiq above principles apply when remodeling a depart- 
ment as well as when planning a new one. Usually a limited 
amount of money is availafiie. fii planning lor the expend!- 
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ture of that money, you should consider carefully, first, Uioso 
articles which in your situation arc essential; second, those 
which it would be nice to have; and last, those whicli would 
be luxuries. 


PROBLEMS 

1. A homfr-cconomlcs tcadicr was once overheard to say, 'Other 
teachers and pupils in liigh sdiool thitJe they can come to my depart- 
ment at any time and get a hcUlc. or spoons, or anv-thing else they 
want Tho food for class parties is picparra and served from there and 
often the rooms are left disorderly. 1 have stood it all year and have 
had my classes clean up after them, but I am just not going to put up 
with tills anotlicr year.' Suggest a plan slie might use to obtain the 
co-operation of otlicr persons or groups in keeping the department In 
order and its equipment availal^ when needed. 

2. A superintendent from a small rural town has asked for help 
la rcmodeliim and ro-equipping Ills homcmaklng rooms. lie has re- 
ceived an ouer from a commercial firm to insLdl electric stoves, an 
electric refrigerator, a homo freezer, and an automatic washer at 
greatly reduced cost. List tho questions you would want to ask beforo 
offering any suggestions to this superintendent. 

3. study a home-economics department in a higi) school and answer 
these questions about it 

a. By what means has tho deportment been made attractive and 
homelike? 

b. Can you sea ^vays to make it any more homelike? 

c. To what extent has equipment been provided for teaching 
all phases of homcmaking? 

d. To what extent is the equipment similar to that used in most 
of the homes in the conunumt)-? 

4. Study the materials available in your locality for fioor finishes 

and for use on kitchen work counters, and decide which ones might 

be recommended for use in a bomemaldng department. 
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~ CHAPTER XX ~ 


Securing A Position 


After all is said and done, it seems sometimes as though 
teaching positions were secured by lottery and that perhaps 
there are no rules or regulations to be followed in securing 
them, but there really are certahi customs and ethics to 
which one should conform. Much ex-perfence with classes in 
metliods in home economics and with senior college girls, 
who are eager to find satisfactory positions and who do not 
Icnow just how to do so, has shotvs that tiro following ques- 
tions are of interest to them and no doubt to others os well. 
Tliey are an^vered here in a general way, according to the 
customs in educational circles, for there is no formula for you 
to follow in securing a positioiu 


AGENCIES 

“Should I join on agency or trust that the college place- 
ment bureau >vill find me a position?'* College employment 
offices or placement bureaus are maintained by most insti- 
tutions to aid tlieir students and graduates in securing posi- 
tions. These offices are usually financed by the coUego and 
made available to the applicant cither free or at a very small 
fee which helps to defray the expense of postage and tlic 
typing of credentials. They are, Ujcrcfore, the most inex- 
pensive agencies available. Because of their non-commercial 
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character they are usually reUable and impartial, and super- 
intendents often like to seek their help in filling vacancies. 
The placement officer thus becomes a friendly connecting 
link between the superintendent and you. On the whole the 
college bureau is usually the best agency through which 
inexperienced teachers may secure help in finding positions. 

Commercial agencies have their value, and many are very 
reliable. They mus^ of course, charge a registration fee, and 
when you secure a position through their services a commis- 
sion, a certain percentage of the salary for the first year, is 
due them. All information furnished by an agency is confi- 
dential, and acceptance of this infonnation is a legal obliga- 
tion to pay the commission, whenever it leads to securing a 
position. You may find yourself obligited to pay a commis* 
sion for another person if you have told her of a vacancy 
reported to you by the agency. If you accept a position 
tbmu^ an agency and resign before the begirming of the 
school year, you will still be obligated for the commission. 
Hence it behooves one to be careM and give due considera- 
tion to business methods when dealing with a commercial 
agency. 

APPLICATIONS 

“Is it all right to apply for a position in a school in which 
1 would like to teach even if I do not know that there is a 
vacancy?” Professional ethics forbid one teacher to try— 
apparently or in reality— to secure the position of another 
either by influence or by underbidding for salary. If a teacher 
writes to a superintendent applying for a position without 
laio%ving tliat there is to be a vacancy in his school, she 
places herself in the position of seeming to want the position 
of another teacher. If there is to be no vacancy, the super- 
intendent will either drop the application in the waste 
basket or file it with hundreds of others to be forgotten. 
Therefore, whether it is ethical or not, it is certainly poor 
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judgment to apply for a position where there is no known 
vacancy. However, it is considered ethical to write for it> 
fornuiiion concerning Uie possibility of a vacancy in any 
scliool, or to ask that one’s application be placed on file to 
be held until a vacancy does occur. 

“If a friend writes you that she is not going to return to 
her present position, is it all ri^it to apply for it?” In such 
a situation you should writo your friend for the privilege 
of using her name as a reference and for her consent to use 
the information she has given you when writing to the 
superintendent. She may not have told her superintendent 
that she docs not expect to return for tlie following year and 
an awkward situation, embarrassing to all concerned, w'ould 
arise if the information first readied him from the outside. 
The professional and ethical procedure in securing a position 
is to apply to the superintendent of the school only when 
you know that there is to be a vacancy. The exceptions to 
this ore the large city school systems which employ many 
teachers and which maintain lists of eligible teachers from 
which to draw when a vacancy docs occur. 

‘Tlow should a letter of apph'cation be written and to 
whom?” Letters of application should usually he addressed 
to the superintendent of schools, who will either give all 
applications Co the school board for it to moke the selectiont 
Or \viU make a preliminaiy selection for ratification by the 
school board. These letters should by all means bo business* 
like, professional, correct in fonn, and on good business 
paper— certainly not on iancy note paper] B^ember that 
this letter represents you and should make the very best 
impression that can truthfully be made. Frequently girls ask 
whetlier this letter should be written in lon^i^d or he 
typewritten. Some superintendents prefer longhand letters, 
thinking that something can be inferred of the personality 
of the sender from the handwitting; others desire type- 
written letters such as are approved for business co/respoad- 
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ence today. Personality can be inferred to a limited extent 
from typed letters, as well as from longhand ones, so there 
are perhaps no rules to guide you except tliose of correct 
form and diction. The letter should indicate something o£ 
your personality in order that it may catch the attention and 
interest of the superintendent, for he may receive hundreds 
of application letters eaclx year, often dozens of them for the 
same position. 

The foUoNving advice concerning applications was Nvritten 
by a successful superintendent in answer to a letter from 
one of the authors. It will be of interest because it gives the 
viewpoint of one man who has selected many teachers for 
home economics. 

My dear Ktlss 

I ^v'ill give you a few of my reacUoos which may be helpful and 
which you may uso or discard as you see St Of course every superin* 
teodent has his own methods and whims, and what appeals to one 
nan may not appeal to another. 

When an taduidual is applying through a pbeement bureau or 
agency the only purpose of a persona] letter is to reveal personality 
and attract favorable attention. If tJie letter fails in this, it nad better 
bo entirely omitted. It sliould be borne in miod that a superintendent 
gets a mass of applications, many of which go into tlie discard simply 
because they have nothing to arrest his attention. The superintendent 
is looking for personality, henco tbo letter should be original and 
directed toward the particular job for which the application is made. 

The letter should do accompanied by a small dear picture, taken 
tlirco fourths or full face, looking directly into tho camera. I^trcmo 
style of any kind should be avoided in this picture. It sliould reveal 
poise, sincerity, and chccrfulocss^ artistic effect is secondary. Identical 
pictures should accompany tho personal letter and the crcdcntbls from 
U>o ol&cc. Tliis duplication iff pictures helps much in identifying Uio 
letter with the cmkntials. 

llie letter sliould always bo written on standard eight and a half 
by eleven inch good bond slalioneiy with Uio complete address on Uie 
letter, for cunvcnicoco in fUing, It should be pbeed in a fuU-sized 
envelope so tlut it con bo folded cortccUy. It should bo accompanied 
by a standard size, stamped, self-addressed envelope for tho return 
of tlie picture or a reply. 

Tlio Ktlcr should bo vs ell witUca Mdth even margins, straight lines, 
uvwliy -siMcfh. 'A “iiw ’whiv'ihuai cantidt vvTito ftiu kind ok a ‘letter ’no 
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should rule a sheet and place it as a guide under the sheet on which 
he is writing. 

Include a brief personal descriptic»} with a statement that robust 
health is enjoyed, it true. 

A statement of experience should Induds what grade or subjects 
wvro taught, length or time on each job, the size of each school s^-stem, 
and if rcciccted. 

If a personal interview con be arranged, the candidate should 
ask for an appointment at a specific tima. If this appointment is 
not convenient for the superinten^nt, arrange some oOier time by 
telephone or svirc. In this mnner tho candidate i$ much more apt to 
secure a personal interview than if it was merely left to tha discretion 
of the superintendent. The superintendent not volunteer an 
appointment until he has sirtually decided upon the candidate. 

All this trauld indicate that I would advise a long letter, but this is 
not true. Brevity is important. Put in the things that are advantageous 
and make the language and form show diat tc^ individual has interest 
and enthusiasm for the fob he is apphdog for. 

With best wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 
Superintendent ■ 

Members of a college methods class oace sent letters of 
application to another superintendent, who returned them 
tvith bis comments. Two of these letters are gives hero to* 
gether with the comments: 

i 

Dear Mr. 

I wish to apply for a position teaching home economics and related 
science in the high scltool for the coming year. 

I am graduating this June from the Colorado Agricultural College 
where 1 nave majored in homo economics and nuoored in education. 

I have had some experience * in teaching under the supervision of 
Miss , teacher trainer. 

My chunh aSBab'on is Conmegational. 1 am la good health. My 
activities in the college have l^gely been journalistic, and 1 am a 
member of Alplia Chi Alpha, national journaJistic fraterni^. 

The reason 1 wish a teachiog posib'oa is in order to see whether I 
can put my college education to some use by supporting myself and 
no longer ^ng a burden to my faUter.* 

The following people will give you ref&eaces • it desired; 

Miss Education Department —.College, Fort Collins, 

Colorado. 
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Dean __ Colorado Amcultural College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Mr. H Earnest and Crammer Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 

I would appreciate your interest and would bo very glad to come 

to (or a personal interview if you so desire. 

Respectfully yours, 

coarMOcis or sufEnenrsDENT 

^ Give details. You should bo able to bdp with a school paper. That is a 

po iy^t worth TTifllcrn g. 

a I always tshe it for granted a teacher wants the money when she applies 
for a teaching posidoa. 

* Good, but not necessary as these will be found on your credentials from 
the PUcemBit Bureau. 


U 

Dear Sir: 

Through tho Flacemait Bureau the Colorado Agricultural College, 
I have le^ed that there will bo a vacancy la your Home Econo m ics 
Department next year. I tvlsh to apply for that positiotL 
la June, I will ^aduate from the Colorado Agn'cultural CdUegs 
with a Ba^elof of Science Degree from the Home Economics Depart- 
ment I will also have completed die requhements necessary to teach 
in a Vocational High Schia^ in the state of Colmado. 

During my senior year in high school, I taught two Srst-grade chil- 
dren, and two secoua-gtade elmdren. teamiing was doM under a 
supervisor. I have also taught four weeks in your sdiool, supervised by 

Miss teacher of Home Economics, and the college. 

1 can make a personal application at any time convenient for you. 

Kncerely yours, 

OOUMEKTS OF 5UFUUNTZNSENT 

Good 


LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION 
"From whom should one seek letters of recommenda- 
tion?" The best references will be, of course, those people 
who know you and your ability well, and who are interested 
in your success. There shouki be someone who knows your 
teaching ability; someone who can speak %vith assurance of 
your ability to work ^vUh young people; someone who ^vill 
tell of your scholastic achievement; and someone who will 
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speak of your personality, nils does not mean that each 
should \V7ite of oniy ono point; a letter of recommendatioa 
will frequently mention all of tlicse dements. Someone in 
an official position can write wllli more assurance, and his 
opinion will cany greater influence than a letter from one in 
an unofBdal position; therefore, college instructors, super- 
visors, scliool officials, and former superintendents are good 
people to whom to refer. 

Letters of recommendation given to tlic person about 
whom they are written, perliaps addressed "To Whom It 
May Concern," are of Utllo value. An unsuccessful teacher 
once shmved ooo of the authors an envelope full of such 
letters, each written by a superintendent or member of a 
school board. Tlicrc wns notliing in a single letter that the 
recipient sliould not have seen, neither ^va5 Uicrc anything 
in the letters whiclt spoke unqualifiedly of her ability. The 
letters were worthless. If, however, these liad been \vrittcn 
to a particular person in on oiBcial position and sent directly 
to lUm, tlie %vritcr$ would have been able to speak without 
hesitancy or embarrassment, and whatever favorable things 
were said woxild have carried weight and influence. Herein 
lies one value of keeping your records up-to-date in a place- 
ment bureau. Tlie bureau is Uicn prepared at any time to 
send confidential statements concemiog your abih'ty and 
progress, and they will be accepted with trust and confi- 
dence because they come &om on impartial office. 

It is customary and courteous to ask a person whom you 
wish to ^v^ito concemlng your ability for the privilege of 
using his name as a reference. Of course, college professors 
are often crpected to write these letters. It is part of their 
professional responsibility. Even so, it is only considerate 
and courteous to ask if you may refer to them. An explana- 
tion of the type of position for wliidr you are applying will . 
enable one to write a muds more intelligent and more in- 
fluential letter for you, os it is easier to write about tho 
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Dean Colorado Agricultural College. Fort Collins. Colorado. 

Mr. H Earnest and CrauMDcr Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 

I would appreciate your interest and would be very glad to come 
tn. _ for a personal interview if you so desire. 

Respectfully yours, 

COSmENTS OF SOPEBINTENnENT 

1 Cive details. You should be able to help with a school paper. 'That is a 
point worth rnatang. 

* I always take it for granted a teadker wants the money when she applies 
for a teaching position. 

* Good, but not necessary ai these will be found on your credentials from 
the Hacement Bureau. 


II 

Dear Sir: 

Through tha Placement Bureau of the Colorado Agricultural College. 
I have learned that there will be a vacancy in your Home Economics 
Department next year. I wish to apply for that position. 

u June. I will ^aduate from the Colorado Agricultural College 
with a Bachelor of Sdeoce Degree from the Home Economics Depart' 
ment I will also have completed the requirements necessary to teach 
in a Vocational High Schom io the state of Colorado. 

During my senior year in high school. 1 taught two first-grade chil- 
dren, and two secona-gtade children. This teauung was done under a 
supervisor. 1 have also taught f(nv weeks in your smrool, supervised by 
Miss . teacher of Home Econooiics, and the college. 

1 can make a personal applicalkai at any time ctmvenient for you. 

Sincerely yours, 

COMSCENTS OF SOFEIUNTENnENT 

Good 


LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION 

“From whom should one seek letters of recommenda* 
lion?" The best references will be, of course, those people 
who know you and. your ability well, and who are interested 
in your success. There should be someone who knows your 
teaching ability; someone who can speak %vith assurance of 
your ability to work wth young people; someone who will 
tell of your scholastic adiievemcnt; and someone who will 
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you and react to him and his personality and to his thinking. 
In other words, you are in a position in which you may 
“sell" yoxirself professionally. 

Many interesting tales mi^t be told of the interviews 
between superintendents and teachers seeking their first po- 
sition. One superintendent asked a girl what she would do 
with a class of twenty-five in home economics, since her 
student teaching had been done with a class of eight. She 
answered that if ho would pve her a chance she would show 
him. She secured the position. Anotlier girl reported that 
the superintendent would talk of nothing but her college 
and its activities and did not say anything about his school 
or the position. He was, of course, judging her manner of 
talking, her interest and part in college life, by her responses. 
Another reported that she was asked a rather searching 
mclliods question. She remembered the discussion about 
that very point in the methods class and answered him as 
best she could, saying that while she bad had no experience, 
this was the >v'ay tliat she would probably handle ^e situa- 
tion. She also secured the position. In another case a young 
woman was being considered for a place where social stand- 
ards were an important consideration. The superintendent 
talked with tlie young woman but made no decision. He 
then told the placement officer about the town and why 
social standards were so important. Upon hearing this the 
placement officer asked the young woman if she would not 
take the ^vife of the superintendent around the campus and 
show her the Womans Building. While being conducted 
around the campus the \vifc of tho superintendent was care- 
fully observing tho young woman. In this case it was the 
girl’s unconscious exhibit of her social self which secured 
her the position. 

Personal interviews, you see, are many and vaned in kind, 
and you will never know what to expect; but these sugge^ 
Uons may be helpful: Be fnendJy and natural; use good 
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ability of a person for a particular position than for just any 
position. 

“If you can leach other things than home economics, is it 
well to tell about it in the letter you write?" Eveiything a 
teacher can do to help further the work of a school system 
should be in her record of credentials. A scIjooI ofGcial, who 
is selecting teachers, must consider eveiything for which 
help is needed, in his school system, and not merely tlie fact 
that you may be a good teacher of home economics. Fre- 
quently the fact that you can help with the girls' athletics, 
or coach class plays, or advise about school publications or 
some other form of cxtra'Class activities, may be the factor 
which makes him decide in your favor. The extra tilings you 
can do may be the very ones to catch his interest and lead 
him to study your credentiab carefully. You should not 
neglect to mendon all )'Our possibilities. It is not necessary 
or advisable, however, to give these in detail in the letter of 
application, but it is advisable to see that they are on record 
in tiie placement bureau. 

PERSONAL INTERVIEW 

“II you went for a personal interview, whom would you 
see? What would you say? llow should you dress?" These 
seem rather trivial questions, but they have been asked in 
methods classes many, many times, and are very real ques- 
dons to a girl about to go for her Erst interview. There is no 
one guiding rule for conduct at an interview. While talking 
with you the superintendent will be evaluating your person- 
ality and your way of Uuiddng and talking. Therefore, the 
best advice is to be yoursdf, and the next best advice is to 
show your interest in the school and its work. A homemak- 
ing teacher should look her part in dress and grooming, and 
should, of course, be courto>us and as self-possessed as pos- 
sible. You may study the superintendent as he is studying 
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Ustca dreiiiliy to iastrvctioas. 

Say, “Thank you, Mr. when you leave. 

Filling m Appucation Blank 

The employer judges largely by penmanship, spelling, and the 
manner in u-ldch the application bLuuc Is filled in, there/ore- 

See that you have a good pen and ink, also a blotter. 

Do not tLsk questions about the blank, but read it over carefully. 

Answer each questjon inteUigenUy. Tale time to think If the answer 
is *none," write it. 

It is wise not to make too much of a point about salary. Most em- 
ployers are wfllins to pay all that the applicant is worth, and omdous 
to advance the sal^ of any employee who has the capacity to accept 
responsibility, and is svortby of a better job. 

Keep the blank dean, as it will be a permanent record. Avoid asldng 
for a second copy- Take time to complete it well, but do not waste 
an/ time. 

CONTRACTS 

A contract is a promise made by both of the parties sign- 
ing it and binds you os well as the school board. Many diffi- 
cult situati'oas have arisen because a teacher having signed 
a contract later wished to bo released from it. It is not un- 
ethical to ask to he released, provided there is suiEdent time 
before the beginning of the school term to insure that an- 
other teacher can he found, and provided there is a /ustifi- 
able reason for the request,' such as the offer of a very much 
better position, or serious illoess in ones family. It is con- 
sidered unethical, however, to accept one position, sign a 
contract, hold it until the veiy beginning of school, and then 
resign; or merely to hold a contract while trying to find a 
better position. There are hvo sides to the situation always, 
and the scliool mxist be considered os well as the interests 
of the teacher. Most school boards will be reasonable and 
release you if a decidedly better opportunity opens up; like- 
wise most teachers will expect to fulfill Uieir contract unless 
a serious reason prevents it. Tho following incident illus- 
trates tlie fine attitude wludi is taken by many school boards 
jiTift teachers. A teacher of homcmaldng received a >vire 
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English, of course; dress well, in business clothes; be clean 
and well Roomed; do not be a^id to show an interest in 
the school, or to ask questions about it, though not o£B- 
ciously, or in a way to suggest criticism. Terminate the inter' 
view, if the other person does not, when the purpose of the 
meeting has been accomplished. 

Several years ago the Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion of the Portland Public Schools, issued a small circular 
with suggestions for making an interview, and filling in an 
application blank. You may find them of interest 


pKEPAaiNC FOB THE INTERVIEW 

Before you leave home to interview a prospective employer deter' 
mine to succeed in getting the job. 

The first impression is impoilant, therefore— 

Be sure that you are clean and tidy; that your teeth are dean, youc 
finger'Dails clean and trimmed, your hair ananged neatly and beMO' 
iaffy. Be neat and busutesslike in your dress. tVear sensible shoes 
properly polished. Cany a clean handkerchief. 

Door too many class pint, badges, etc. 

Don’t wear loud sweaters, caps, etc.; it loolu amateurish. 

Don’t “make-up'' too much or ov'crdress. Kemember, you are getting 
ready for Ini^ess, not for the stage. 

Iiuonnatioa from employers shows that the )‘oung men and women 
who are hired and who succeed are the ones who remember these 
pointers all the time. 

^ViiEN Intebvtewinc the EMFUrtZH 

Enter the room in a quiet, self-possessed manner. {U the employer 
is busy, do not interrupt; wnit until he is through.) Introduce yourself. 
Look at the person you are addressing. 

Speak distinctly without hea tatinn- (By all means do not have 
any candy or gum in )Dur mouth.) 

Stand up— do not lean on anything— and remain standing xmtil in' 
viled to be seated. 

Be modest; agmssivcness is cmt of place. 

Keen your hands out of your pockets. 

Souie now and then— ma) be you are going to get a job. 

Be willing to take a test. 

Find out worldng hours. . 
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Hx^^cratiD? quoIiScations or faihiro to give aU pcrtioeot facts 
when oppiying for a position 

Cultivating friendship among board members and their families in 
an attempt to cxcrciso a “pull" 

Underbidding for positions 

Failure to withdraw outstanding applications when a position has 
been secured 

Endeavoring to sceme or maintain position by innuendo, cxploita* 
tion, complimentary press notices or advertising 

Applying for a position tliioctly to the board of eoucation instead o( 
to the su^Miintendcnt 

Securing, or holding, a positloa through “pull" 

Using general testimorual 

Accepting a position in a coinmunily where a rebtive is a member 
of the hoard of education or superintendent of schools. 

For the Admtnlsiratar 

Dismissing teachos without giving them ample notice and an op' 
porturuty to bo heard 

A school oiScial going to a teacher to persuade her to accept a 
posidoa with liim hefore he has conferred with her present 
oJBcials 

Failure of sdiool oSdab to recommend their teacher for better 
msitlon in other communities because of disinclination to loss 
her services 

School olQdals being inducnced by “puli" and "politics" in employ' 
itig teachers. 

A committee on ethics was appointed by the National 
Education Association in 1924. As a result of its wodc a na- 
tional code of ethics for teachers was adopted by the Asso- 
ciation in 1929, Several times since then Ae code has been 
revised; the latest revision being made in 1952. Pertioent 
ethical responsibilities of a teacher pointed out in this code 
are: (I) to refrain from applymg for a position currently 
held by another; (2) to use only her competence for the 
position as the basis for seeking an appoinbnent or promo- 
tion; (3) to use only truthful and confidential recommenda- 
tions when seeking employment (4) to fulfill a contract at 
a professional level of service, once it is signed, unless it is 
dissolved by mutual consent; (5) to give ample notification 
to the administrator of a desire to change her position. As 
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tiiree days before her school was to open, offering her a 
position which would be a d^ided gain both financially and 
professionally. She told her school board that she would like 
to be released, provided another teacher could be secured 
for the local position, but not otherwise. The board, feeling 
that it would be impossible to find some one at that late date 
who would be as good as she, asked that she remain. In 
February, the president of die school board wrote to the 
person who had offered this teacher the other position, stat- 
ing that he had been sorry to hold Miss , but that she 

would be available for next year if the position which had 
been offered to her were to be available again, and that he 
recommended her very hi^y. In Kiarch still another oppor- 
tunity offered itself In a l^ge dty system, which also prom- 
ised a great advance for her professionally. This time the 
school board released her and secured a substitute teacher 
for the remainder of the year. 

Contracts are binding and should be respected and main- 
tained unless a serious reason arises for not doing so, in 
which case it is quite proper to ask to be released. 

UNETIUCAL PRACTICES 

Some twenty years ago fifteen hundred members of the 
teaching profession participated in a study of unethical prac- 
tices of teachers. Practices relative to securing a position 
which were considered imetbical then are equally unethical 
today. Certain of the unethical practices listed in a report of 
this study are listed here for your thoughtful consideration. 

Unetuicai. pEAcncES in Secuiunc Positions * 

For the TcacJjcr 

Brealdng contracts 

Applying for posilioas not known to be vacant 

» Ad^ed from “A Code of Elbio^'* tw Ward C. Reeder, Edticational 
Reseofch BuSetia, Ohio State Univendy (January 7, 1931). 



~ CHAPTER XXI ~ 


A Talk \vltli Teachers About 
Life Outside of School 


This chapter is written for those of you who are toex- 
perienced teachers starting on your first teaching position 
and who, no matter how well trained, arc at this time feeling 
somewhat bewildered. You are leaving a known and 
situation to enter an imknown and untried one. You %vill 
adjust yourself either well or poorly to a different environ* 
ment, where mistakes may be followed by serious conse- 
quences. In college, mistsdees are largely excused, or over- 
looked, but in the teaching field the penally for mistakes is 
often severe. In college you have looked up to y®'^ 1’*^" 
lessors with respect; in your situation, as a teacher of home- 
making in high school, your pupils will look up to you. You 
will see the otlier side of the pupil-teacher rcbliouship now, 
and will find that teaching is not confined to tlic formal 
procedures of the classroom, nor is success in teaching ue 
only to the successful use of these procedures. 

Identify yourself willr the community. It is important that 
)'ou identify yourself with the town to which you go and 
with its people. The to\vn is your home during your sdiool 
term, therefore do not express criticism of it. In Utters 
405 
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a future teacher you should be familiar with this entire 
code.* 

PROBLEMS 

1. A teacher \vilh tvvo year* of erpcrience planned to get married 
about the middle of August, but did not ream from her position 
until the time for the wedding. When a friend asked her about it 
she said, *^7611, something may happen, and if it does, I want my job 
badr, so I am not going to rerign until 1 am married.'' Give arguments 
for and against the etmcs of Iw procedure. 

2. Suppose you have been interviewed by three superintendents. 
All three seemed to be favorably impressed by your qualifications. You 
would particularly like to work with one of them. Two days after the 
interviews you receive a letter, including a contract, from one super* 
intendent addng for an immediate reply. The contract is not from the 
school in Vihich you want most to te ach. What action should you take? 

3. A friend yours has written you that she plans to give up her 
position next year to do graduate study, but she i* not going to tm her 
superintendent for several weeks. You would veiy much like to teach 
In that school What is the ethical procedure /or you to use? 

4. Write a letter of applicatioo for a position in a town in whidi 
you would Uke to teach, assuming that you have been told of a 
vacancy. 

5. Suppose that you were called from the placement bureau of 
your coUem in the Dioming and informed that you might have an 
interview ute that afternoon with the superintendent of uie school in 
which YOU wish to secure a positkni. Plan the preparation you ^vouId 
make for the interview. 
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will depend largely upon them. Some teachers prefer to be 
witli a family; otlicrs prefer to live in a boardinghouse. 
Otlicrs cnj'oy living in an apartment While a pri\’ate home 
has more of the advantages of home life, it may prove to be 
an uncongenial homo life. Too much intimacy with the 
family may cause difficulty unless you arc very discreet in 
talking about school affairs. A l>oardinghouse, on Uie other 
hand, may bo just a boardinghouse with little to attract; Uien 
again it may be a most desirable place to stay. The results of 
the national study on Satisfactions of IIomc-Economlcs 
Teachers show tJjat homemal^g teachers tend to be more 
nearly satisfied when their living condilioiis give them free- 
dom and an opportiuiily to L’ve a nonnal homo life. They 
like to live in apartments or in homes where they have 
freedom. As a young teacher you should consider this. Per- 
haps an apartment is not available. Pcrliaps the cost would 
bo too high. But find a situation os near like a home as you 
can. As a new pcison in the community jou will not know 
where to go or wliat places wiU be avaiJaWo except as some 
one advises you. Your supcrmlcodcnt should be your ad- 
viser hero. 

It is wise to keep your w'ork away from your home, if 
possible. Many teachers prefer to live at some distance imm 
the school, so that when they go home tliey arc out of Uie 
sdiool atmosphere. You want to enjoy your work, to live 
your work, but also to enjoy oilier things and live other 
things as wclL So let your room suggest to you rest and 
recreation and the school suggest your wrfc, 

Don’t gossip. Gossip is always dangerous whether one is 
indulging in it or lislening to it. Jt is easy when meeting 
other tcacliers to talk about pupils or administrators of the 
school. Tow-n people who you meet may also want to talk 
about them. What is said may be hannfess; nine times out 
of ten, it probably is; but the tenth time may bo most un- 
fortunate. If you must talk about otliers in Uic scliool, see 
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from a Hard-boiled Teacher to His Half-baked Sort, the 
father says,^ 

You migltt thinV John, that my fears are foolish, but t have seen 
many young teachers take the first step on greased skids to pedagogical 
perditioa by whining about the defects of the school town. 

You may have been used to city life and find yourself in 
a small rural community. Perhaps you do not like it at firs^ 
but do not let others lmo^v that you do not It is better to 
try to adjust to it One young teadier who was very popular 
in college, a leader in college life, went to a small mining 
town for her first year of teacliing. There were no dances 
or parties like those to which she had been accustomed, but 
she found her recreation in the community in other ways. 
During her third month of school she wrote letters bubbtog 
over with enthusiasm for her work and saying that every 
weekend until snow stopped them she and oUrer teachers 
took some trip into the nearby mountains. She liked the 
town. It is not difficult to adjust yourself if you truly enjoy 
teaching and like young people. 

Many places have their own peculiar customs to which a 
discreet teacher %vill conform. Within the limits of right 
conduct and good taste do as the local people do, for to do 
otherwise will set you apart and mark you as an outsider. 
For instance, in a certain mountain town the streets always 
become snow-blocked and paths are dug throng two or 
three feet of snow. These paths are dug to the backs of the 
bouses, so that visitors find themselves going to the back- 
doors. It is easy to imagine what would be the attitude of 
the townspeople if a teacher insisted upon wading through 
snow to the hoot door, which perhaps opened into a cold 
hall or front rooml 

Find comfortable living conditions. Comfortable and con- 
genial living conditions are important, for your happiness 

» Ceoi^ Frederick Miller. LeUert from a Uard-hoded Teacher to Bi* 
Ualf-bakid Son (WashiDgtiJii, D.C, ifie Da^lion Co^ 1931). 
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the wee hours of the moniing and maintain the respect of 
the community, and to lose the respect of the community 
weakens her influence and may mean no re-election for her. 

It is normal for you to want friends, and you utU %vant to 
choose your owm, but dioose them with judgment, and 
slowly. Remember that fine qualities do not always appear 
on the surface, and sometimes the fine stirface is surface 
only. A state supervisor of agriculture was once asked what 
social advice he would give to a young teacher, going into 
a new community. His answer was, ‘Tell her not to fall for 
die village slieik. There is always some yoimg fellow, who 
lias a sporty car and nothmg much to do, who likes to play 
around with the new teacher. He isn’t worth a dam.” 

When people offer you friendly courtesies, you will of 
course accept them when you can, and not forget to return 
them. Remember too that in many situations you vvill need 
to go more than half way to make acquaintances. This will 
be. true especially in small communities where you are 
looked up to as a college graduate and as the home-eco- 
nomics teacher. Some friendly uvman may say to you some 
day, T would like to invite you over to supper, hut you are 
the home^economics tcachcrP It takes tact to make her feel 
that, since you are the homc-ccooomics teacher, you under* 
stand home conditions and are not critical of them. Social 
life in many communities is made up of small informal 
affairs. Be informal with the otlicrs, but not so informal that 
you appear rude. 

Look tlic port. Clothes, perhaps, do not make the woman, 
but they do exert a great influence over the opinions of 
people concerning you, and your clothes will Influence your 
standing as a horae-cconomics teacher. People in the com- 
munity are likely to acw^t you more readily if j-ou avoid 
extremes in >’Our clothes. Tliej' expect their home-economics 
teacher to bo tastefully dressed and well groomed. They 
expect too tliat slie will show judgment in using “make-up" • 
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that you say pleasant things witliout sting or ridicule. If 
others want to talk, listen, but be careful liow you agree. 
There is always some one to talk about tlie teacher who 
preceded you, telling you how she did, or did not do this 
or tliat, how noisy her girls were, or perhaps how splendid 
her work was. You will feel eitlier superior or inferior as 
the case may be, but you will be wise to look interested and 
say little. 

Be friendly with pupils. You will often see your pupils 
outside of school. How friendly, how familiar should you 
be "with them? There is au intangible line which a teacher 
does not cross. Go on a picnic with a group of girls? Yes. Be 
informal with them? Yes. But you are always “Miss 
If ^u are a good teacher you are interested in boys and 
girls out of school as well as in school. You can show tliis 
inlerMt, and let it strengthen your leacher*pupil relation- 
ship, but you will not pass the line toward undue familiarity. 

hfrmlain your social reputation. The president of a school 
board once visited a college placement bureau and selected 
for a certam teaching position a young man who, from his 
r«o^endations, seemed to be satisfactory, but before 
o eiing him the position the school-board member invited 
e yoimg man out to dinner. Later he told the placement 
oacer that he did so because a teacher who had been chosen 
e previous year ate with his knife and had been severely 
entieiz^ because of poor manners. Tbe school officer did 
not wsh to make a second mistake of this land. A teacher’s 
social reputation is invaluable. 

Perhaps you rebel at conventions; if so you are in the 
wong profusion when you have chosen teaching. A teacher 
of homemaking cannot afford to rebel at conventions, for 
common social customs are a part of her stock in trade. She 
cannot date” with higb-school boys. “To date with a high- 
schoo^ boy means that she might as weU hand in her con- 
tract, one superintendent said. She cannot have callers until 
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You may ask, “But suppose I want to get mamcd in a 
year or two?” This poses a serious problem for you and also 
for the profession. You plan to many, tliereforo you want 
to save all of tljo money you can for the many things it is 
natural and ri^t that a young couple should desire when 
starting a new home. Whidi should come first, this desire to 
save money, or your responsibilities to your job and to tlie 
people in the community who, as taxpayers, gave you that 
job? Do you want to be tlie kind of teacher who accepts a 
job, takes all she ran from it, and gives the minimum in 


return? 

Even though one does not plan to marry soon, there is a 
joy in spending one’s own money during the first year of 
teaching that sometimes is overwhelming, and we spend, not 
recklessly but thoughtlessly. A good homemaUng teacher 
will understand budgeting and should have enough sc - 
control to weigh values and make her expenditures 
in^y. To have a reputation for always paying yovr bills on 
the first of tlie montli in a businesslike way is wortli stnvmg 
for. This is part of tlie responsibility of the homemaker an 
also of one who is teaching homemaking. 

It is also sensible to remember Uiat you draw your sal^ 
from community funds, and therefore do part of your buying 
in the town whose storcKiwners make tlieir profit by the 
exchange of goods and money from that community, cop 
in a lON^ noraally think that your general living costs, wen 
more of your spendings, should return to that town. Saving 
to spend in a nearby city is a pracUce which one can scarcely 
expect a commimity to approve. . . . 

Become a member of your professional 
Some school boards reejuire each teacher to si^ a co 
sUpulating, among other things, that she shall )om 
teachers’ association and attend its meetings, ome 
rebel against this.. Whether it is right for ^ 
demand that its teachers belong to an educabona g 
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for the purpose for which it is intended. If you really ^ook 
the part" as a home-economics teacher, you will be neither 
a prude, a drab dull person, nor a faddist. 

Use good judgment in money matters. It takes courage for 
one teacher to advise another about finances, but talks with 
many girls who are about to begin teaching or who have been 
teaching only a few months, convince one that some sugges- 
tions here will not be out of place. 

A question frequently asked is, "How much should I ex- 
pect to save?" No one can answer that question for some 
one else, except in this way: Live within your income and 
save something each month. You should of course plan your 
expenditures and try to keep within that plan, but do not 
be overambitious; do not expect to pay back all of your 
college debts the first year, as some girls strive to do. You 
can save reasonably, spend reasonably, and live reasonably. 
One girl owed a large college debt and wished to clear it all 
during the first year of teac^ng. She skimped on her clothes, 
wearing old, worn, shabby ones; she attended few' entertain- 
ments, and therefore placed herself outside of the social life 
of the community. She took a cheap room and did her own 
washing. Her ambition was admirable, but her judgment 
was faulty. At the end of the year she was little known and 
had made so little impression on the school and community 
that when it was decided that one teacher must be dropped 
from the system she was the one to go. Another teacher 
made a different decision. She too had a large college debt, 
but she budgeted so much a month for paying it back, so 
much for living and community life, so much for profes- 
sional improvement, clothes, and so on. She planned a 
reasonable time for refunding her debt, and lived a reason- 
able life in the meanwhile. At the end of two years she had 
a good position mth half her debt paid; the other girl had 
all of her debt paid and no position. It is obvious which ^1 
was further ahead. 
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standards of living. They want to live better in tlie homes 
they have. They are lool^g to ns, here in the United States, 
for help and for leadership. The world is no longer made up 
of several separate groups. In the age of tlie airplane and the 
atomic bomb, peoples are drawing together tlirough the 
agency of the United Nations and its various subsidiary com- 
mittees and organizations. These organizations are working 
to bring equality to all people improve the status of women, 
increase food production and improve its dUtiibution, im- 
prove the nutritional status of peoples, increase their techni- 
cal knowledge available, improve tlie educational level of 
peoples. Wo as homemaking teachers have a part to play in 
this world wide movenjent We can study it. We can be alert 
to opportunities to help. No longer can w© work in one 
community, in ouo state, in one country. We must think in 
\vorld\vide terms as wo now live in one world. Should you 
not as one hooictnaking teacher do you part? 

Look ioto the future. There are, roug})]/ speaking, three 
groups of homemaking teaclicrs: one composed of tlioso who 
expect to teach one or two years; one composed of those who 
are only teaching until some fortuitous opportunity brings 
them a cliange of vocation; and a third composed of those 
teachers who expect to remain in the profession and hope 
to progress as far as possible in it The third group is the 
professionally significant one. This is the group tljat plans 
for frirtlier study; that takes on active part in the professional 
organizations, both local and state; and that looks forward 
to advancement. To which group are you going to belong? 

If you plan some form of professional study annually, you 
will be surprised at ^'our improvement as the years go by. If 
you leave teaclilng for some other field, the progress made in 
teacliing will have fielpcd. If you stay in the teaching field 
you will be ready for advancement. May good fortune be 
with you! 
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tion is not a question for discussion here, but the teachers 
attitude toward this organization is. Every doctor belongs 
to his medical association as a matter of course; every lawyer 
likewise; and every business man of any standing joins the 
Chamber of Commerce, and often a Rotary, a Lions, a 
Kiw’anis, or some other club also. The Educational Associa- 
tion, the Home Economics Association, and the American 
Vocational Association are to the homcH^conomics teacher 
what the American Medical Association and the Chamber 
of Commerce are to the doctor and the business man; the 
dues, however, are much less. 

You have entered a profession whose organizations you, 
as a member of that profession, are morally obligated to 
support The benefits derived from this support are not 
always apparent at first, but state and national educational 
associations have worked for and succeeded in raising the 
standards for entrance into the teadung profession, namely 
the certification requirements; they have worked for and 
gained impros'ed ^^’orkiog conditions, such as a maximum of 
class teaching hours, and tenure of employment They have 
influenced cuiriculums and standards for equipment, and 
they have developed the teaching profession into one receiv- 
ing the admiration and respect of the country at large. 
Home-economics associations, state and national, have 
w'orked unceasingly to gain recognition for home economics 
as a part of the educational plan of the country', to improve 
methods of teaching, and to raise standards for teaching. 
These associations are rendering such great service to home- 
economics teachers that even from a selfish viewpoint it is 
advisable for every teacher to support them and do her part. 

The world outlook. Should you as a homemaking teacher 
think beyond our own country? The world today as never 
before is interested in and studying the problems of home 
living. People the world over are struggling to improve their 
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133.138 

Art principles lest, 2^204 
Aud^visual aids. buUcUn board 
use. 203-207; charts, posters, pic- 
tures, J93300; csucria for, 195- 
IM- fllustratlve amtcriali as, 10^ 


200; projected, 200-207; pupil re- 
sponsibility for bulletin boards, 
207; sam^cs as, 109; tape re- 
corders. 208-209, lelnlsion as, 
207-20S; tea alto Visual aids 

Barr. A. S, 3 

Bedmm tenovatioa project, 234 

Boeman, Mary, 25 

Bofiser, Frederick, 21 

BoobheNcs. 379 

Br^and'glrl relationsiiips lesson plan, 

&oy% generalmtkins to guide teach- 
ing of, 260-231; homemakiog edu- 
cation needs, 2484256; interests 
of, 254; metJiods of teodiii^ 259; 
quesUoiu asked by, 254-25^ unit- 
planning for and by, 205-2^; tee 
alto A&esceoce end Co-^uca- 
tion 

Brealiast-plan evaluaifon, 2T9-281 

Bnus, T, U„ 04 

Budget, bomemaldng deportment, 
362,364 

OnllcUn boards use in leaching. 203- 
207 

Buying, homenullos dqiutmcnt. 
378-3S0 

^uza~ groups, 151 

Cardinal Ainciplci of Education, 20- 

Case problems, 138-140 

"Casa for Vocational Education. 

The," Pioascr. 2An 

Chadderdon, Hester, 2IMn 

CSsain, in honi<snaktag departmesi, 

879. 360 
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Life Adjushncnt Program, 30-33; 
philo»pJiy oF. reJatioaal 

a*p«4s, 33-30; social-eco&Qffiic 
goaU, 27-23; state supcrvisioQ oi, 
54, 59-60; see also Adult educa- 
tion and llomemakiDg education 
£<fueat<on for Famify Life, Ycai- 
boolc, AJiSA^ 26rt, 249n 
Educational Aaso^tion, 412 
Plducational Policies 33- 

report «f 1938, 25, 23 
Emotion, learning an^ 117-118 
Emotion and Conduct In Adblea- 
cence, Zacluv and Llglity, 289n 
Emotion end tne Educotice Frocesj; 
Prescott, 116n 

Employment, teacher's. 391-404 
Enivonment, ^up d^ussion, I50- 
ISli hotncmakiDg dcpaitmotkt facil- 
ities. 180-181, 370488; sueoestful 
teaching and, 120-121. 355 
Gquipineat, hofflcnakloe dcpaitment, 
370480; care of, 35%3S9: enterto 
for choice of. 378479 
E&say-type testa. 300 
Ethics, eantract-signiog. 401-402; 
pontioa JMCoiing, 39^^383, 402- 
404 

Evaluation. 285-280; achlevcmcDt 
ohiecUves. £87-238; anecdotal reo- 
cros, 301402; che^ sheets, 304; 
co-opciatioa in, 290; cumulative 
records, 303; cumiculuin. 60; de- 
£&ed, 285; espl^toiy test/ and 
progress, 300-307; ending and. 
307409; jrroup iMaoshlp. 101- 
162; lesson plan, 279-233; methods 
and devices, 286-237. 233, 291- 
292; objective and subjective e\l- 
dence for, 233-289; planning for, 
289-290; practical p/oWtaa tests, 
205-297; principles of, 238; puf^ 
ccKJpcration, 290; puiposes of, 
283-287; ratine scales. 308; score 
tards. 305-300; short-answer testa, 
297-300; subfectiv e means of, 3^ 
302; wntlcD problem tests, 29S- 

EahibiU. chaiJitterislics and values, 
325428 


Esperience, learning and, 117, 118, 
122-128, 322419 

EspeHcjtce and Education, Dewey, 
66rv 85n 

Exploratory tests, 306-307 
Etira-classroom activities, club wnrk, 
312419; counseling, 319425; ex- 
hibits, 325428; promotion and 
publicity, 328-330; school lunch 
^'es, 330432 

Family-centered program, 45 
Fomdy L/tv boys^ educational needs, 
24^251; dianging nature of, 250- 
2S1; cuniculuni-building and, 72- 
74; home experience related to 
school training, see Home experi- 
ence; production and consumption 
aspects, 42-43, 250 
Fasuly Ule education, 25-38, 29>$3, 
00-81; cfr-educational daue* in. 
250-2^; coune content, £53- 
259; leacher-pupil understanding 
through, 97 

Femi/y Living end Our Se/ioeb, 
Coodvkcootz, Coon, and otlicia, 
26n. 249n 

Family relations projects, 231 
Farm home project study, 220-221 
Field trips, 190-193, 278 
Fdusg melJiods, hamemaldng depart- 
ment. 385-368 

Films, teaching aids, 200-207 
yjautccf, depdttOKnt managemeot, 
S00466; teacher's peisoo^ 410* 
411 

First aid test problems, 200 
Floors, in homcmahing department, 
382 

Folsom, Joscpli £.. 249n 
Food, lalioratoiy, 372, 370, S77, 379; 
teacliing on meal basts lHustiated, 
81-32. 177-178 
F^onh, Lawrence, 21 
Freeman, Mary E., 248fl 
FttmldiiBgt, iiometnaJclag depart- 
meot, 370-360 

Foture HomcmaUrs of America, 57- 
00; fun et tontog of. 312416; late* 

■ grotion iota total {ttogrum. 319 
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INDEX 


Challenge of Education, The, Stan* 
ford Universi^ education fac- 
ulty, 2 

C/i«ractcrWfc Differences, ctc^ A. S. 

Bair, 3n 
Charts. 197-199 
Chatterbox, 313 

Check sheets, for evaluation, 804 
Child-study, learning experience, 124 
Cleanliness, housekeeping, 355. 356- 
359 “ 

Clothing, teacher's, 409-410 
Clothing class, bulletin board use. 
205; demonstration metbod, 185, 
186, 188; equipment, 377. 379- 
380 

Club organizations, education 
through, 312-319 

Coeducation, 44; fanuly life. 251- 
253. 256-200: objectives, 257 
College placement bureaus, 391-392 
College Teaching and CoHega team- 
ing. Tead, 4n, ll7n 
Color, school use of, 205, 376 
Community life, adult education pro- 

S ua^ 341; boy-girl telationshlns, 
2-253, 312-319; curriculunt- 
budding and. 72-74; department- 
buymg and, 378-379; teacher 
uoderstandiag of, 13-14. 100. 108- 
111. 405^09 

Completion tests, 297, 298 
Coftfeences, couDseline, 242-245 
302, 322-325 

Conference of Supervisois and 
Teachers of Horae Economics, 
Fourth Natianal, 22 
Ccoigress of Parents and Teachers, 23 
Contracts, teachers', 401-402 
C<»m Beulah I., noies on, 2ft 44, 

Co-operation, housekeeping, 360; 
planning with pupds, 7ft80, 17ft 
192. 232-233, 265-268. 356 
CotUge, homemaking department. 

Counseling. 242-245; conference con- 
duct, 322-325; tacher tespoosi- 
bdity, 319-325; ue also Guidance 
Course of study, 64 


Curriculum, backgronnd history, 63- 
69; core and its relatitonship to 
home economics, 86-87; evaluat- 
ing, 80; life problems organization, 
83-85; meaning of, 64-66; objec- 
tives, 69-72; personal and com- 
munity iaduence, 70-74; project 
organization, 85-86; revision of, 
8^89; teacher responsibility, 67- 
68, 88-90; unit organization, 81- 
63 

Curriculum of the Common School, 
The, Momson, 65 
Cuiriculum-budding. bases for, 68- 
72; organization of courses, 81-88; 
pupil development and, 71-72; 
pupd-teaches participation in, 76- 
81, 88; resource materials for, 89; 
setting objectives for, 74-77; study- 
ing cDoununity, 73-74; teacha 
guides as aids in, 88 
Curtains, 382 

Democracy, in homemaking educa- 
tioa, 67-68 

Demonstration, method of, 183-190; 
planning the lesson. 276-278, 281- 
283; visual uds in, 190 
Department improvement, 366*386; 

pupils share in, 382-385 
Deo^pmcntel Tasks and Education, 
Havighurst, 71n 
Dewey, John. 68. 85. 118, 119 
Diaries, pupil, 06-97 
Digest of Annual Reports, eta., 
(1951), 88 

Discussion, ^up. See Group discus- 

Dramatics, role-playing in group dis- 
cussion, 166-170 

Dress problem-solving illustration, 
129-130 

Ednfation, adult and hi^ school 
teaching differences. 336-337; 
areas and objectives, 28-29, 69- 
72; Cardinal Principles of, ^27; 
family life rcsponabihty, 29-30; 
grading problems, 307-303; horns 
project values anal^ed, 220-221; 
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llomcnubug teacher, adult educa- 
tion classes, SSS-SSl; as danon- 
strator, ISO; club activities, 312- 
819; cammucity and persoiul re- 
lationships, 13-14, 10^111, 40^ 
409; counseling activity, 819-823; 
cutriculum-buuduig, Cmricu- 
lura; department management, 
83-1-86S; evaluation of work. sc« 
Evaluation; eshibit methods, 825- 
828: home aipcrience, 10-13; 
home project guidance, 228-245; 
living conditions, 400-107; meth- 
ods, see Mc^odt; personal char- 
acteristics, 2-6, S-11, 106; philos- 
ophy 15-10; planning the 
course, 263-2S3: positlon-scctiriog. 
891-404; promotion and publicity 
Bcbvities, 823-830; pupil retatioD- 
ships, &3-108i s^M lunch ac- 
tivity, 330^2; seU-loiprovcment, 
9-10; cuccds re^uisitce. I-IC; sum- 
mer emplm'isen^ 53-59 
Uome practice, meaning of term, 
215-218 

Home profects, 215-224; evaluating, 
233. 240-242; initialing prograio 
of, 222-223; planning g^dcs, 230- 
234; pngiess sup^siog, 235- 
239; record-keeping, 237-239, 245; 
selection consiaeratloiu. 227-232; 
su^cations for, 230-232; summer, 
221-222; teacher role la. 220-227; 
use of conferences In guiding, 
243-245 

Home visits. 103-108, 230-237 
"Home Visits,” Martin, 104o 
Hopkins. L. Thomas, G5» 
Housekeeping rnonacement, 3SS-380 
“Huddles!” 151 

Illustrative malcrfals, 196-200 
’‘Imperative Needs of Youth..,, 
etc“ bulletin, N.A.S.S.P.. £9 
Iniprovmccl, department. 330-388 
Improving Human Relations i« 
School AdminUtratian, Yough, 4n 
Individual differences in pupils. 121 
Inductive thinkini;. probtcm-solvUig 
through, 134-135 


fiOsgnrtion, Its Moaning and Appli- 
cation. Hopkins and wers, 65n 
iDtegTstion or general and vocational 
education, 37 
Irdcrest, learning and, 119 
Interpreting bomcmafcing programs, 
323 ^ 

Interviews, personal, 398-401 
Inventories, department, 384-365 
Iowa Cilld Development curricu- 
lum guide. 83 
Ironing boanit, 380 

foutnal, Chicago SchooU, 248 
Judgment, problem-solving involving. 
135-137 


Kilpatrick, J18 

"Ktod of Home Eronoaucs . . . 

He,” Mam. 23n . . . ^ 

Kneulcdee. educaUonal objeetlves 
and. 75-70 


Laboratoty, activity period, 176-1T7, 
J78; check sheet. 004; class atmej- 
1S0-18J; evaluations, 177, 
179, 183; Lumisnaking rooms as, 
371-376; leHoa goab and pro- 
cedures, 175-176. 178: manage- 
ment. 179; planning the lesson, 
275-270. 270-231; proiect Olusba- 
Uon. 177-179; pupd 
I7S; trocher supervision, 17^180, 
throe hpcs of opcrieacc. 1"^475; 
fame problem, 181-182; visual aids, 


lSsIiIp, 3-4, 272-273; club stto- 
ulus, 316-319; group discussion, 
160-162 _ 
-Leadership Q^Uea Described, 

McLaren, 14>» iic.n7. 

Tfin'intr , basic laws of, 

and. 117-118: cvaluab^ 
nnd. 289-290; opericnce «. 

118 122-126; interest and, lia. 
Jupj difference*. 121: 
ini 118-119: transfer of. 

quabficaUons of teacliers, 16- 
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Ccoeral education, place of home 
ccoooi&ics lo, &5 
CcncralizatloaSt BO, 120, m 4 
CenmlizaUons problem test, 294* 
298 

Gcorge-Banlen Act, 50-81 
Georgc-Dccn Act, SO, 51 
Ccorgc-Elbcy Act, 50 
George-Rcod Act, 50 
Coals, group dtscussioo, 150; plan* 
ning, 281-283 

GoodvkooPtz, Bess, notes on, SO, 44, 
49 

Gossip, teacbeis and, 407-40S 
Grading, 307-809 
GrapVs, 2^ 

Ctooming. personal, planoiag study 
of, 79 

Group discussion, 241-245; aids to 
clarifying, 15S-160; dosiog con- 
siderations, 157-153: directing and 
supporting. 154-180; Ubo^oiy 
planning. 17^170; leadership cvat- 
uatlOB, 161-162t meeting oiScult 
situations, 15S-1C0; panel discus* 
fioos, 183>168; planning a 
274>27Si ptcreqointes for good, 
149-15li quaLbes of leader oE, 
1G0-I8li rde-playing in, 168-170; 
visual aids, 162-163; watmice-ua 
stage, 151-54 

Croup iMderAip and Democratic 
Action, Haiman. 3n 
Guidance, 302, 391-484; of pupil d^ 
velopment, 11^195; prospective 
tea^. 391-t04 
Guides, teachers’, 63-90, 283 

Haiman, Franldyu S., 3 
Havighunt, Robert J,, 71 
High School, adult d^cs compared 
with, 338-337; case study of ^ 
Us, 84-98; Federal vocaUiecal teg- 
ulatians. 52-53; needs of adoles- 
ctfsUa, 71-72; see also Education 
and Homemaling education 
Home econmuics, core cucriculuni 
contribution, 88-87; educational 
goals and, 26-39; expanding fi»Vf 
m, 44-47; influence of Fede^ vo- 


cational program on, 58-81; nature 
of, 20-28; tet use In, 291-292; 
see olio llorocmaking end llofue* 
making education 
Home Economics Association, 412 
Jfpme Eco/wmlcs in General Educo" 
tion, cte., Spafford and olhen, 45n 
Home experience, 18-13; conference 
periods, 242-2^; educative value 
of. 212-215; effective projects, 215- 
224; summer pniccta, 221-222; 
teaclier guidance of, 22^229, 233- 
28f. 238-238, S.i0. 242-245; typ« 
of, 215-218; tea also Home projects 
Home life, activities chcck-list, 97, 
9&', advdt ViomtmaSDng piogi'assv, 
339-340; pupds* boracs, 09-103; 
school similarities, 377-378; 3^9; 
teachers’ homes, 400-i07: teach- 
ing environment and the, 128-121; 
trends and objectives in hoins- 
Toakigg, 39-44, 292; sea ai*o. 
Family hfe 

Homesnaket’s job, anJysii of, 41*42 
llKnanaking Mucalion, adult clafM* 
In, 335-351; agriculture and, 251* 
252; application of vocation^ edu* 
cation acts to. 55-59; boys' needs. 
243-250; course otg^utzatioo, SO- 
SO; curriculum in. see Curricu- 
lum: equipment for teaching, see 
Rooms; evaluation of, see Evalua- 
tion; eztra-claa^oom teacher duties. 
312-332; family emphasis, see 
Family hfe education; functions, 
28-38; goals and objectives, 80- 
62, 74-'^, 257-258; home experi- 
ence values, 212-224; learning* 
experience planning. 77-30; tnait* 
agement of department, 354-383, 
380-388; methods, see Methods; 
philosophical aspects, 20-47; phys- 
ical 278-3BB} 

proceaures, see Hanning; pub- 
licity for, 328-330; pupil under- 
standing basic to goo^ 93-111; 
teacher aids, 88-90; total program, 
57; sea also Homemaking teacher 
Homemoib'ng Education for AdtdlSt 
Williamson and Lyle, 330 
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Fersoiul-SociaZ Dnclopment, ete^ guiding pupils to find infonnatioa. 
Meek and otlien, note* on, D, H8, 140-141; Judgment problems, 135- 

376 137; planning as. 137-138; situa- 

Personnel record, 99 Uons invobing, 132-133; steps in, 

PJuIosophy, educaUoo objecHvcs, 26- 129; IcsU, 145.147, 292-297 

33; Mucation through expoience. Procedures, (esching. Sec Methods 
115, 118; family life and educatioo projects, 85-66, 177-179, 382-385, 
for living, 39-44, 249-250; general tec ako Home projects 
and vocational education, 33-39; Promotiaa, 328-330 
home economics and. 20-26, 33* Prosser, Qr. C. A., 24, 30-33 
39, 44-47, 6S-72; in/oimatibn Prosser Resolution, 36-33 
sources. 141; statements of, 46-47; Bs}'choIogy, evaluation and, 288-289; 


teacher's outlook, 15-16 
Picture problem-solving iUustratioa, 
131-132 

Pictures, 197-199. 202 
l^acemcnt buresus, teacher, 391-392 
Plan book, 270-271 
Planning, adult homemaldng pro- 
gram, 340-351; analysis of written 
plans, 278-283; class nrojccts. 267; 
club activities, 317-319; co-epera- 
tlve. 207; day fay day pro-am- 
mtng. 271-283; damonstralion les- 
son, 276-273, 231-283; discutsiani. 
274-275: oshibits, 328328; field 
278; generalizing experience, 
273; hcmemaklng rooms project, 
382-383; laboratory IfSJon, 275- 


groun. 149-lSl; teacber-under- 
stasoiog essential, 13-14 
Publicity, 328-330 
Pupil-parlicipatioD, bulletin-board 
use, 207; curriculum-planning, 70- 
80. dmutment furnishing, 360. 
362-385; educative experience and, 
122-120; evaluab'on and, £90; 
financial involvement, 800-301; 
housekeeping management, 850- 
300; unit-planning, 204-269 
Pupils, basis niinoples of develop- 
ment, 115-126; evaluating u-ork 
of. tC9 Evaluation; euidme de- 
vel^ment of. 123-193; problems 
te<]uiring counseling aid, 320-^1; 
Icocbcr and, 93-99, 408 


276, 279-281; new department, ftnpcso, Jcamlog and, 118-119 
880-388; planning llie lesson and Futjx^cs of Educalton (n AmeHcen 
lesson plmi disUnguisLed, 272- Democracy, The. EducaUonal Pol- 

275; problem-iolviog and. 137- >cies Commission. 25»V 28 

138; unit, 263-209; week's work, 

269-271; wholeness outlook la. Qucrtionnalres, pupils’ borne bfe, 
O-M. „Tin« 270.2S3 ‘ ' 


273; written plans, 279-M3 
"Planning for Home Visits, X^ndall, 
103n 

Portland Public Schools. 400 
Position-securing. 391-401 
Pottm, 197-199 
Frescott, Daniel Alfred, 116 

Principles of leaniiDg,Il>l-I 

Probian-solving. case problems. 

140; choice of experiences, laj; 
dearness essential. MO; watrolline 
^ solutions. 143-143; devclopmraUl 
pmbleHU. 134-m I«> -v-1— 
Uoo, 142-143; fundamental steps 
in 128-131; group discussioti, 150; 


IlaliDg scales, 300 
Recanmendatlon, letters of, 596-398 
Record players, 209 
Records, anecdotal, 301-302; ac-. 
eouot^ 366; roimselmg confer- 
ence, 324-325; cumolotive, 303; 
department buyiog, 364; home 
projed. 238-239 

Reorganizing the IJigh-Scliool Cut- 
rieiduDi. Albert/. G6n 
Ranitatioa, leoclicr’s. 403-409 
RMfr-playing, as metiiocl. 166-176 



Lerdall, Millie, 103n 
Lesson planning. See Planning 
l^en of appUcaUon, Q7, 101, 300- 
393 

Letters from a Hard-boiled Teacher 
to His Half-baked Son. Miller, 406 
'’Life Adiustmcnt Education {or 
Every Youth,” 250n, 257n 
Life Adjustment of Youth, Commis- 
sions on, 31-33, 249, 2S7 
Life Adjustment Program, 30-33 
Li^^jmblems coune organizatian. 

Lighting, schoblmom, 382r 
Linens, table, 379 
Living center, 375 
Luncncoa-sct problem-solving illus- 
tration, 145 
L>le, hlary S., 330» 

McLaren, Peg^. 149fl 
Maintenance, housekeeping, 359-360 
Management, 354-335; dieck-list 
evaloatiiig, 360-33S-, deaartmoA 
housekeeping, 33S-3Wi uiog sys- 
tem, 505-366: finance tn^iods, 
360^66: pupil-tcacher study plan- 
ning. 77-76 

Mam, Mrs. S. M. N.. 23 
Martin, hlaty Love, 104n 
hfatchlng tests, 297, 293 
Maturity, emotional, 254, 256 
MeaLproiect laboratory iUustration. 
177-179 

Meal service equipment, 377-381 
Meek, Lois Hay^n, notes on, 9, 
118, 377 

Methods, adult class, 350; audi^ 
visual aids, 195-209; co-educa- 
tional family life course, 259-200; 
demonstration, 153-190; field trip, 
190-193; group discussion, see 
Croup discussion: guiding pupil 
development, 125-193; laboratory, 
173-1^; meaning of, 125-12^ 
pbmmng the course, 263-283; 
pioblem^s-ing, 128-147; teach- 
ing boys, 259-200 

Michigan homemakirig teacher study. 


IkliUcr, George Frederick, 406« 
Models, iUustrative, 197 
Mnney-easning activities, 361-303 
Mcaup^ Anne Shannon, 8n 
Moirisoc, Henry Cn ^ 
Multiple-response tests, 297, 233 
"My llome Ptoject,” quoted, 239 

National Assoclalloa of Secondary 
School Principals, 29 
Kalicoal Education Assodatioo, 27, 
28 

Needs, developmental, 71-72 
”Nev* Developments > . . etc.,” Bee- 
man. 25n 

New Homemalceis of Amcrici, 57; 

functioning of, 312-319 
Newspaper ortides, 329 
"Next Steps in Homemaking,*' Sus- 
sdL 22n 

Nutrition, learning esperienw, 122, 
123 

Objective i&fonnaliosi teats, 297*300 
Objectives, boisemaklng education, 
60-61, 74-77, 257-258, 308. 347- 
350 

Ofiice of Education, United States, 
34,54 

O^icial Guide, Future Uometitakers 
of America, 314>i 

Official Guide, New Homemakers of 
America, 314r» 

Oral tests, 300 

Order, housekeeping. 355-359 
Organizations, teachers’ professional, 
411^12 

Oui-«f-school v-outb education. 52- 
53; bomanaaing program, 341-342 
"Oulrtandlng Problems . . . etej" 
Bonser, 21n 

Overplanniog. 267-268, 273 

Panel discussions, 165-166 
Par -n »c_ teacher relationships, 97-99, 
103-193 

Parmit-Teacher Associations, 111 
Personal Interviews, position-seek- 
ing, 398-401 

Penondity of teacher, 2, 6-6 
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Vocational Education, Eusell asd as* 
sedates, 33n 

Vocatiaaal Education Acts, JOl 13t 
S3, 50-54; hpmeaaaidng appifea* 
Uoo, 55-01 

Vocatlcmal prograni, in hamanakinf. 
74, 78; InQuence on home eco- 
nomics, 78 


Window shade problem-solving illus- 
tration, 137-138 

World outlook, teadier’s, 412-413 
Writtas problem tests, 292-295 


Tough, Wilhuf A., 4 
Youth, Family and Education, Fdl- 
som.249» 


Weekly planning, course. 269-271 

WiUiamsan, Maude, 330n Zachiy, Gimh'ne 289 
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Rooms, bomemakiog depaitmeot. 
371^76 

Rural homes, teacher visits 105* 
106 

Russell. James E., 22n 
Russell. Jobs Dale, 3Sn 

Samples, 199-200 

SaHifaciions of Home-EcMomUt 
TeacJiers, 407 
School lunch, 330-332 
Score cards, 305-306 
Sears, Jessie B.. 63a 
Secondary Education, Bnggs, 63 
Sewing machines, 377, 379, 381 
Singing in ika Rdn, Monroe, 8n 
Shts. 167. 327 
Slides, teachmg aids, 200-207 
Smith-Hughcs Act, 50-61 
Social customs, bo>V unit in, 265>26S 
"Social Economic Coals o( America," 
Journal of the NEA, 27n 
"So This is Education," Andrews, 
llOfl 

Spafford, Ivol, 45n 
Stanford Unlveni^, 2 
State Boa^ for Vocational Edoca- 
tion, 16 

State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion, 54 

"Statement of Policies..., etc^" 
United States Office of Education. 
34 

Slate Plans for Vocational Educa- 
tion, 54 

State Supervsson of Education. 54. 
59-60 

Storage space, 359, 3S1-3S2 
Success in teaching, 1-12 
Summer emplojTncnt. teacher, 58-59 
Summer home projects, 221-222 
Sunday dinner protect, Marv lane's. 

228-229 ’ * 

Supper-preparation test. 296-297 
Surveys, community. 109-111 

Tables, 377, 379, 381 
Tape recording 208-209 
Taylor, Lawrence, 149 


Teacher education, 15-16, 53, 61; 
summer work, 58-59; see also Edu- 

TeachePs, appearance, 7, 409-410; 
ethiis, 401-403; participation in 
community, 408-409, 413; per- 
sonality, 2-8; professional respon- 
sibility, 411-413 
Teachers, passim 
TeacJiert Letter, The, 204, 290» 
Tead. Ordway, 4 , 117 
Tea-eening lesson |)Iaii, 231 
Technique and Procedure . , . etc., 
Sears, 65h 

Techniques. See Methods 
Teentimer, 313 

TdevUion. teaching value, 207-203 
Tests. 2S8, 290, 291-292; ciploratory, 
30^07; practical problem, 295- 
297; short-answex, 297-300; sub- 
jective types, 300-301; wntten 
probloQ, 292-295 

luae-EDanagemeot project, 240-241_ 
*T‘nlnlng in HcnneinaldAg>>«^c.," 
Frank, 21n 

Transfer of learning, 120-121 
True-false tests, 297, 299 

Understanding pupils, importance of, 
13-14; outline for study of high 
nhool girh 93-96; studying pupils, 
93-94. 96-99 

Usut-planning, 263-269; adult home- 
maker, 345-346; cuniculum-build- 
ing ttough, 81-M; social and 
family relationships and, 97 
Un^-kitchens. See Equipment 

Visual aids. 182, 169-190, 359; use 
in group discussion, 162-163; use 
in laboratory lessons, 182; use in 
tests, 293, 296-297; see also Audio- 
visual aids 

Vocational education, 24-25; boys in 
bomcmakmg, 253; Federal pro- 
gram for, 50-61; Prosser Resolu- 
tion, 30-33; purpose of, in home 
ecooomics, 55: relation of home 
economics to, 33-69 



